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Preface 


The objective of this book is to present an elementary discussion of 
the basic problems of psychological measurement. Since I have taught 
a course in theory of psychological measurement for many years, it is 
natural, I suppose, for me to have developed certain ideas about what 
topics should be included and how the material should be presented. 
Unquestionably others will disagree with my approaches and develop- 
ments. This is as it should’ be, since clarification of concepts emerges 
from the comparison of varying points of view about them. 

The topics covered in the Book are few. The initial discussion of the 
nature and types of variables leads up to the use and development of 
norms and the standardizing of scores. There follows an extended discus-, 
sion of correlation, because it is my opinion that an understanding of 
the basis and nature of the Pearsonian coefficient is absolutely necessary 
if the student is to grasp the concepts of reliability and validity. In view 
of the fact that most scores are combinations of other scores, composite 
variables are examined in some detail. This also provides an opportunity 
to present item analysis and permits the development of formulae 
important in reliability and Validity of measurement. In connection 
with reliability I have presented conceptual formulations other than the 
classical Yule-Spearman view. Thus a variety of interpretations of relia- 
bility are possible as well as differing evaluations of ways for estimating 
reliability. Similarly, differing notions of validity are presented, though 
more attention is given to predictive validity than to either content or 
construct validity. 

At the end of each chapter is a list of selected readings. These were 
chosen with the idea of providing the more interested students some 
historical perspective and varying points of view. с А 

Almost all formulae are developed in full. Many will not approve of 
this, especially in view of the fact that the developments are in painful 
detail. However, it seems to me that insofar as possible students must 
understand the logic which underlies the formulae they will be using. 
Perhaps if undergraduate majors in psychology were well prepared in 
mathematics, much of the detail would not be necessary—but in my 
experience they are not. I try to teach my students to read mathematical 
developments in much the same manner that they read a logical argu- 
ment given in verbal terms. 

In my classical education the blacks and whites of Dante's “Divina 
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Commedia" disturbed me. But among Pirandello’s subtle variations of 
gray I was completely comfortable. I have no difficulty tolerating am- 
biguity, and indeed paradoxy seems to me to be the normal state of 
affairs. It will bother some that I do not take a position on such matters 
as the normalizing of distributions of scores, linearity and homoscedas- 
ticity in correlation, reliability, and validity. And that I fail to evaluate 
various points of view on these issues, painting one white and all the 
rest black, will seem the height of maleficence to many. But with Piran- 
dello I prefer merely to present the contrasting notions and let the 
reader decide for himself which, if any, is the real truth—‘‘Cost ё se vi 
are." 

s Various portions of this book have gone through several mimeographed 
editions which I have used in my*course inepsychological measurement. 
To the many students who have tried to learn from these preliminary 
editions and who have made numerous ‘helpful comments I am duly 
grateful. I also wish to express my appreciation to my colleague Pro- 
fessor Read D. Tuddenham, who kindly reviewed many of the chapters. 
I especially wish to thank Professor Edward Minium of San Jose State 
College, who spent so much time reviewing the manuscript in detail and 
made many constructive suggestions. Finally I should like to thank Drs. 
M. D. Davidoff and H. W. Goheen and the editors of Psychometrika for 
permission to reproduce Table 6-2, used in estimating the tetrachorie 
coefficient of correlation, М 

In dedicating this book to Professor Robert C. Tryon I wish to acknowl- 
edge at least in some small way the stimulation, support, and above 
all the warm friendship he has so freely given me. His enthusiasm, 
ingenuity, and wisdom invariably leave their marks on all who are 
associated with him. It was more than three decades ago, when we were 
both fledglings, that as a student I was first exposed to measurement 
theory in his course in individual differences. For twenty-five years we 
have been colleagues, and each day he has given me some new insight, 
а new idea to steal, a bit of wit to make life sparkle. Inasmuch as he has 
willingly coútinued to be my tutor, I could feel fully justified in holding 
him accountable for my errors and bad logie which appear in these 
pages. But some.slight measure of the tolerance which so characterizes 


this gentle man has brushed off on me and so I forgive him the short- 
comings of this text. 
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chapter x ^ Introduction 


When we compare the characteristics of amoebae, sharks, cats, and 
human beings we see vast differences. The oozing locomotion of the 
amoeba, the graceful undulation of the shark, the loose easy pace of the 
cat, and the jerky walk of the human being are clearly dissimilar. Indeed, 
so vast are the differences between the various kinds of organisms that 
the differences among individuals of any one kind seem small and 
insignificant. 460% 4 

Yet if we direct our attention toward any one kind of creature we see 
quite significant differences. One amoeba flows along an undeviating path 
whereas another wanders aimlessly. One shark thrashes through the 
waters with a great commotion whereas another progresses with steady 
rhythmic oscillations. One cat boldly pursues a direct course whereas 
another furtively darts from one protective sheltef to another. One man 
walks “еп feet tall” with shoulders back whereas another shuffles along 
with a slouch. 

The differences among individuals of any one kind, then, are very real 
and substantial in magnitude. The task of the psychologist is to under- 
stand individuals. He is therefore interested in the sources of the differ- 
ences and in the factors that in a given situation cause one individual 
to behave in one way and another to behave quite differently. He is 
interested, too, in the factors that cause changes in the individual— 
improvements in performance, reductions in ability, or cyclical variations 
in social adjustraent. 
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THE PURPOSE OF PSYCHOLOGICAL MEASUREMENT 


Obviously, before the factors determining the psychological character- 
istics of individuals can be systematically examined those very character- 
istics must be described. This is the purpose of psychological measure- 
ment. Measurement essentially is concerned with the operations designed 
to provide quantitative descriptions of the extent to which individuals 
manifest or possess specified traits. Therefore it is important that, as 
students of psychology, we un(lerstand something of the theory and 
problems of psychological measurement and of the nature and use of 
quantitative descriptions as given by the operations of measurement. 

Many varied operations have been devised for measuring the numerous 
traits that psychologists see living creatures as manifesting or possessing. 
There are sundry tests of knowledge and, of problem solving, question- 
naires wherein the individual reports his perceptions about himself, and 
rating procedures that require one individual to judge the traits of others. 
In one way or another all these devices yield descriptions of the extent to 
which individuals manifest or possess specified traits. These quantitative 
descriptions, or scores, given by the various operations of measurement 
differ widely in their utility and meaningfulness. Some are valuable as 
they stand, whereas others must be subjected to further operations, usu- 
ally of a mathematical nature, so that they can be transformed to other 
values or scores which are more meaningful and useful. 


TOPICS IN PSYCHOLOGICAL MEASUREMENT 
TO BE COVERED 


Psychological measurement is a broad field, replete with both method- 
ological and theoretical problems. In this book we shall not cover all the 
basic problems, nor shall we even be able to present a complete discussion 
of those we do consider. Our principal concern will be with providing an 
introduction to some of the fundamental aspects of measurement and 
of the description of the differences among individuals. 

We shall begin with a general consideration of some of the basic prob- 
lems in the psychological description of individuals, discussing such 
matters as the definition of psychological traits, the development of oper- 
ations designed to measure those traits, and the ways in which individuals 
differ from one another. This will lead us to a consideration of the use of 
distributions of scores, or norms, as a basis for giving some meaning to 
Scores and for making scores on different traits comparable. Therefore we 
shall have to discuss ways and means for describing and dealing with dis- 
tributions of scores and for standardizing scores on distributions. 

For many practical and theoretical problems, indices of the degree of 
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relationship between traits are necessary. Such indices tell us about the 
similarity in the order of individuals on different traits, the accuracy with 
which we can distinguish one trait from another, and something of the 
factors that determine differences among individuals. Consequently we 
shall delve somewhat into the theory of correlation and shall examine 
ways for describing the degree of relationship between traits. 

Many of the tests and other operations we use in measuring individuals 
are complex, being composed of a series of items, subtests, or other kinds 
of parts or components which are added together. Consequently we must- 
examine the combination of components into composites, and the rela- 
tionships between scores on different composites. 

The instruments we use to describe individuals quantitatively in terms 
of various psychological traits never measure those traits with perfect 
precision. Some are highly reliable and others have a lesser degree of 
reliability. Reliability of measurement is a problem of fundamental 
importance, but one not easily stated. We shall consider the various theo- 
retical approaches that have been made to the problem of reliability and 
shall discuss ways and means for estimating the degree to which a test’ 
gives reliable measurements. 

We shall return to the problem of composite variables and consider 
ways in which the components forming a composite can be differentially 
weighted, along with the effects of such weighting. Differential weighting 
of variables has considerable importance with respect to the problem of 
prediction of an individual's stending on one trait from a composite of his 
Scores on a series of other traits. 

Finally, we shall discuss the problem of validity of measurement. 
Validity has to do with prediction and with the determination of the 
traits actually measured:by a given test. As is the case with reliability of 
measurement, we shall see that there are differing views about the nature 
of validity of measurement. We.shall examine these various approaches to 
validity in order to gain some insight into the problem. 


THEORIES AND MODELS o < 


It has so often been said that the world is complex that the import of 
this statement is frequently forgotten. Indeed, sometimes it seems that 
the complexity is so great that no one man or group of men will ever be 
able to understand it completely. We have a few bits of knowledge which 
we try to piece together to make some kind of a meaningful whole. Often, 
however, the facts available are not sufficient to make a total integrated 
Picture. Furthermore, that which at one time appears to be a fact seems 
pure fantasy at another time. Once it was obvious that the sun revolved 
around the éarth. Now we know that the reverse is true. Even if we do 
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have a goodly number of facts, and they are facts which “‘stand still" and 
remain facts, the complexities of their relationships usually are so great 
that we are unable to grasp them. | 

Yet we must deal with the world and its inhabitants, and therefore 
some understanding of it is necessary. In order to integrate the fragments 
of knowledge we do have and to bring some comprehensible order into the 
chaos of ignorance and some understanding into the complexity, we often 
do a peculiar thing—we create a world in our minds and pretend it is the 
real world. When as scientists we create a substitute world, we term it a 
theoretical model. 

A theoretical model, therefore, “stands іп” for some phenomenon, that 
is, is а representation of it. In order to provide an integration of the 
partial knowledge we have about the phenomenon and to make it mean- 
ingful, the model must necessarily go beyond the known facts. Conse- 
quently the model describes features of Вие phenomenon which are not 
given directly by the facts. If the model is a good representation, the 
inferred features will be like those of the phenomenon ; if it is а poor one, 

“they will not. 

Consider the ancients’ view of the shape of the world. They noted, for 
example, that unless a surface is flat, objects placed on it slide off. Since 
people and things maintain their position on the surface of the earth and 
do not slide off, it seemed to the ancients that the surface of the earth 
necessarily must be flat. To be sure, there appeared to be some incon- 
sistencies such as the fact that ships &pproaching from the distance 
appeared to rise out of the sea. But this could be explained away as being 
due to valleys and hills on the sea similar in nature to the valleys and hills 
on the.land, irregular fluctuations from tbe basic plane of the earth. 

In many instances where we are dealing with: phenomena about which 
we have only fragments of information, we develop a theory or model 
into which the bits fit so as to organize them into & meaningful whole. 
Many of the features of our model are not given by the available facts, 
and we develop them by interpolations and extrapolations from those 
facts we do*have, by inference, by plain “horseback” guess, and by 
nothing more nor less than our imagination. Thus the ancients’ model of 
the flat earth had an edge, a top, and a bottom even though no one had 
ever seen the edge and the bottom, because they observed that all flat 
things like tabletops and coins have edges, tops, and bottoms. Since 
objects have to be supported by something or else they fall, the ancients 
decided that a giant must be holding up the earth. 

'Loday it is obvious to us that the ancients’ model of the world is 
correct. Yet in spite of their completely false notions they were able to 
accomplish some rémarkable feats of navigation. In the time of the 
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pharaohs the Egyptians were able to sail from the Red Sea to the far 
southern regions of Africa, and the Phoenicians were able to sail from 
their home ports in the Middle East to the distant land now called Spain. 

Thus a model may be manifestly incorrect and still be useful as a 
description of a set of phenomena and useful for making predictions about 
them. Being more sophisticated and wiser than our ancestors, we realize 
that the world is round. If we wish to sail or fly from San Francisco to 
Singapore, we plot our course as an arc on a sphere. Nevertheless, ї we 
were planning a short voyage or a flight—say from San Francisco to Los 
Angeles—we should probably not bother to use the more complieated 
spherical model but should be satisfied with the simpler flat model of the 
ancients. We should plot our course as,a straight line on a plane as given 
by a Mercator projection rather than as an arc on a globe. For the rela- 
tively short distance involved. the error resulting from the use of the 
incorrect flat model rather tha the more correct spherical model is, for 
all practical purposes, negligible. Practicality, then, may lead us to adopt 
a model which we know is incorrect but which nonetheless in restricted 
areas is useful for description and prediction. 

Superior though our spherical model of the world may be compared 
with the flat model of the ancients, we must recognize that it, too, is not 
correct. Common observation indicates that the surface of the earth, 
pocked as it is with valleys and knobbed with mountains, is certainly not 
like the surface of a smooth sphere. If we use a sphere as a model it is 
only an approx'mate representation of the surface of the earth. The 
exterior of the earth obviously is a very complex surface, not a simple 
and smooth one like the surface of a true sphere. Nevertheless, we might 
say that it is not unreasonable to take a sphere as a representation of the 
earth. The differences between the surface of a sphere and the true surface 
of the earth are not great, and for practical purposes of planning a journey 
we do not introduce much error by pretending the world is spherical. As a 
matter of fact, recent evidence suggests that the earth is somewhat pear- 
shaped. The surface of a pear-shaped object is far more complex than that 
of a sphere and consequently more difficult to deal with.” But if the 
“pearedness” of the earth is not too great, a spherical model may still 
serve with reasonable accuracy. If we believe the error is not too great, 
we should be willing to tolerate it for the sake of greater ease of compre- 
hending and describing movements along the surface. Indeed, we do not 
know precisely what the shape of the world is. We do know that it is very 
complicated and that, while certainly not precisely spherical, it is never- 
theless something like a sphere. Furthermore, the shape of the earth is 
not constant but in fact changes over time. Various celestial and ter- 
restrial forces are at work, and even puny man changes the surface of the 
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earth. A model might therefore be adopted to simplify a complex situa- 
tion, to make it understandable and consequently “livable” even though 
the model is contrary to fact. 

If we decide that we are going to consider the world as a sphere, then 
we can represent it by a physical model, perhaps by means of a ball. But 
the mathematical properties of a sphere are well known, so instead of a 
ball we could use as our model the various mathematical formulae which 
describe a sphere. There are formulae which permit us to calculate the 
total surface of a sphere or the yarious portions of it, the lengths of ares 
on its surface, and the like. All these formulae are related to one another 
and provide ways for describing spheres. Knowing the characteristics of 
certain parts of a sphere, we cantcalculate the characteristics of other 
parts. In some'instances, then, it is not necessary to have a physical model 
as a representation of a set of phenomena; instead, we can use a mathe- 
matical model, which gives us very precise descriptions and is more 
convenient. 

^ Аз we consider the various problems of psychological measurement we 
shall find it helpful from time to time to talk about models. We shall find 
models not only very useful for purposes of description and prediction 
but also valuable for simplification of complex phenomena so that they 
become comprehensible. The models in many instances may be manifestly 
incorrect representations; nevertheless, they are useful when we are beset 
with incomplete facts and rendered helpless by a complexity beyond our 
understanding. к 

Suppose that, іп order to describe the way іп which intelligence is 
distributed among children, we administer an intelligence test to 50 
childrén. We shall undoubtedly find that the distribution of scores is 
quite irregular. For instance, the number of children who have IQs of 
99 and 101 may be greater than the number who have an 19 of 100. Since 
our facts are few, there being only 50 children, we are likely to ascribe the 
irregularity in the distribution to an insufficient number of cases. We 
should say that if we had a larger number of children the distribution 
would be quite smooth. We should therefore disregard certain of our 
facts and adopt as a model of the distribu 
which is smooth but has the same avera 
distribution. ` 


When we give the same test many times to the same individuals we 
often find that the scores of each person change from time to time. The 
variations in an individual’s scores are random, showing no systematic 
improvement or reduction. In order to understand these results we say 
that each person possesses a given true amount of the ability measured by 
the test but his score varies from time to time because of the effects of 
unsystematie and variable factors in the situation. On one occasion. а 


tion of intelligence one 
ge and variability as our actual 
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person’s score may be a little lower because he has a cold, and on another 
it may be a little higher because the lighting is extra bright and he can 
see what he is doing. We do not know that this actually occurs, but it is a 
reasonable explanation of the variation. So we can set up a simple mathe- 
matical model to explain and to understand test performance by saying 
that the score an individual obtains on a given administration of a test is 
his true ability plus an error. 

So we see that it is sometimes helpful to use theoretical models to 
represent distributions of scores rather than the actual distribution itself, 
and to represent the factors that detefmine an individual’s performance 
ona test. In this same way models are useful for dealing with other prob- 
lems in psychological measurement when our facts are incomplete, when 
we have doubts about the adequacy of our measuring devices, and when | 
the phenomena with which we deal are complex. 
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chapter 2 Тһе Description 


of Individual Differences 


As we observe the world around us we see that the individual objects in 
it—be they things, animals, people, or social groups—differ among them- 
selves in a variety of ways. Trees differ among themselves in height, 
animals in speed of locomotion, human beings in verbal facility, and 
social groups in homogeneity. Trees also differ among themselves in the 
nature of their foliage, animals in'the ease with which they can be trained, 
human beings in the patterns of their personality traits, and social groups 
in their type of leadership. Not all individuals of a given kind, then, are 
the same with respect to some particular property. Rather, the rule is 
that individuals differ among themselves. 

Sometimes the variation among individuals is-qualitative, being in 
terms of kind; and in other instances it is quantitative, being in terms of 
frequency, amount, or degree. When we propose to study individual 
differences we must specify or define the property with which we are 
concerned. From this definition we can develop a series of operations that 
will permit us to describe individuals in terms of that property. Qualita- 
tive description is termed classification, and quantitative description is 
termed measurement. Measurement involves the use of numbers, thet. 
is, values which provide quantitative descriptions of individuals and 
which can be manipulated to give us further information about those 
individuals. я 
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THE NATURE OF VARIABLES 


The properties that individuais manifest may be such tangible charac- 
teristics as smoothness or size, or such intangible qualities as attitude 
toward war or the trait of sociability. Some properties may be manifested 
by all members of a particular populetion. Thus all living creatures 
possess the property of life, all books the property of pages, and all fish the 
property of being water dwellers. On the other hand, the members of a 
given population may differ with respect to a particular property. A 
property in which individua?s differ among themselves is termed a 
variable. Thus shape is a property in which stones vary, weight a property 
in which people vary, and foreign policy a property in which political 
parties vary. There are various ways in which individuals may differ 
with respect to à property. They may differ qualitatively, as in kind, or 
quantitatively, as in amount. College students vary not only in kind in 
terms of their major subject but also in degree in terms of their academic 
performance. Furthermore, there are different types of quantitative varia- 
tion. In some cases quantitative variables are discontinuous and show 
breaks or steps, such as the variable "number of boxcars in a freight 
train,” where a fractional boxcar is a meaningless concept. In other cases 
quantitative variables are continuous, such as length, where the differ- 


ences between individuals may be infinitesimally small or very great, and 
the variable is a continuum. 


VARIABLES AS CONSTRUCTS 


We have defined variables as characteristics or qualities in which 
individuals differ among themselves, In some cases this characteristic or 
quality is quite concrete and tangible. Thus.if we are interested in the 


is not the ruler by means of which we 
n by a pencil. Rather, it is the distance 
n two points. It is a con zept—an intel- 
ative? Tt is the capacivy to develop new 
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modes of attack on a problem under one's own power. It is not the 
number of new modes of attack that the individual writes down on a 
piece of paper, such as “things to try.” It is not the dollar volume of new 
business the salesman brings in. It is a concept—an intellectual construct. 


SIMPLE AND COMPLEX VARIABLES 


The characteristic or quality with which we are concerned, our variable, 
may be either simple or complex. Height is a simple variable since it 
involves the differentiation of individuals on a single dimension or charac- 
teristic. Size, however, is a complex vafiable since it involves some com- 
bination of height and girth. Similarly, reaction time is a relatively simple 
variable since it merely involves quickness of sensation, perception, and 
response; whereas mechanical ability is a more complex variable since it 
is a combination of knowledge.of tools and their use, dexterity in the use 
of the fingers and hands, capacity to deal with spatial relationships, 
understanding of mechanical movements, and a variety of other qualities. 
But be the variable simple or complex, it provides a series of categories 
into which all individuals of a specified sort can be placed. 


VARIABLE AND CONSTANT PROPERTIES 


If the individuals with whom we are concerned do not differ among 
themselves in a particular property, then for them it is a constant rather 
than a variable. Indeed, a given characteristic or quality may be a vari- 
able for one group of individudls and a constant for another. “A central 
nervous system” is a variable when all animals are considered. Some 
individuals such as mammals and fish possess a central nervous system, 
whereas others such as protezoa and jellyfish do not. However, if we 
consider only vertebratés then “а central nervous system" is a constant 
since all these individuals do possess & central nervous system. 

A given characteristic or quality is a variable, then, because individuals 
manifest different kinds or amounts of it. However, for those individuals 
who manifest any one kind or amount, the property is à constant. Taking 
all human beings as a whole, sex is a variable. However, for men alone 
and for women alone it is a constant. Inasmuch as different individuals 
earn different scores on an arithmetic test, arithmetic ability is a variable. 
However, for individuals who earn any given score cn the test, arithmetic 
ability is a constant. For people who earn a score of 42 on the test, 
arithmetic ability is a constant; for those who earn a score of 43, it is à 
constant; and for those who earn any other given score, it is also a 
constant. 


QUALITATIVE VERSUS QUANTITATIVE VARIABLES 


All variables, can be classified into one or the other of two general 
types, those which are qualitative variables and those which are quantitative 
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variables: When the variable is qualitative, individuals differ in kind or 
sort; and when it is quantitative, they differ in frequency, degree, or 
amount. With qualitative variables the categories into which individuals 
are placed are not ordered, whereas with quantitative variables the 
i rdered. 

a ae is 2n example of a qualitative variable. We can classify 
workers as management personnel, sales personnel, clerks, service work- 
ers, or industrial workers. In this system of categorization there is no 
natural ordering in the system itself. Any ordering either is purely arbi- 
trary, such as alphabetical, or is accomplished on the basis of some 
characteristic other than that involved in the variable under considera- 
tion, such as the number of individuals in each category. Other examples 
of qualitative variables are “major in college,” “type of psychiatric diag- 
nosis,” and “kind of experimental treatment.” | 

With quantitative variables, on the other hand, there is a natural 
ordering of categories since the different categories represent, different 
degrees, amounts, or frequencies of the property in question. The cate- 
gories are ordered in terms of "moreness" of the property. Consider the 


under consideration. Other examples of 
“strength of pull,” “scholastic aptitude,” and “emotional stability.” 


TYPES OF QUANTITATIVE VARIABLES, 


Quantitative variables can be subdivided into two types, ranked 


variables and scalar variables, Ranked variables merely provide an order- 
ing of individuals, whereas scalar variables provide descriptions of fre- 


examples of ranked variables, The weight of people and the number of 
dollars they earn per year are 


Ty 


S OF RANKED VARIABLES 


Like qualitative variables, 
gories that are discrete and в 
qualitative variables, 


ranked variables provide a series of cate- 
eparate. However, unlike the categories of 
those of ranked variables are ordered? These suc- | 
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cessive categories do not necessarily represent equal increments of the 
particular characteristic or quality, but merely more of it with the amount 
unspecified. When a person says he prefers vanilla ice cream to chocolate, 
and chocolate to strawberry, this does not mean that in terms of desir- 
ability he would place chocolate halfway between vanilla and strawberry. 
All it means is that if he cannot have vanilla he will take chocolate, and 
barring chocolate he will take strawberry. 

The ranked variables just described are rankings of individuals because 
at each rank, that is, in each category, there is a single individual. It is 
also possible to have a ranking of groups. With this type of ranking we 
may have more than one individual at each rank or in each category. The 
food preferences of a person might be *iven by this type of variable. His 
first preference might be turkey, veal cutlets, or pot roast, and it does not 
matter which he gets. If he caunot have any of these he will take lamb 
chops or chicken, and again it’ does not matter which. If these also are 
ruled out he will take ham, meatballs, or pork chops. Similarly, the 
members of a particular society may regard themselves as being first-class 
citizens, second-class citizens, and third-class citizens, The differences 
between classes are in terms of properties such as rights, privileges, and 
the like, but the amounts of the differences between the groups are not 
specified. Finally, a teacher may find it convenient to divide her pupils 
into those who have a high interest in mathematics, those who are indiffer- 
ent to mathematics, and those who dislike mathematics, She has, then, 
placed her pupils into three groups which are ranked in terms of the 
variable “interest in mathematics." 


TYPES OF SCALAR VARIABLES—DISCONTINUOUS VERSUS 
CONTINUOUS SCALES 3 


Scalar variables can be further subdivided into discontinuous scales and 
continuous scales. With discontinuous scales the categories are ordered 
but are discrete or separate from each other. An individual clearly falls 
into one category or another. In this characteristic, discontinuous vari- 
ables are similar to qualitative and ranked variables} which also provide 
separate and distinct categories. With continuous scales there are no 
categories as such; rather, there is a continuum which represents gradu- 
ally greater and greater amounts of the characteristic or quality. On such 
scales individuals can differ among themselves by very large amounts or 
by infinitely small degrees. 

With discontinuous scales we have categories representing seriatim 
increasing amounts of some property. This is perhaps most easily illus- 
trated by scales involving increasing frequency of some characteristic or 
quality. Individuals in the lowest category do not manifest the property 

' at all, those in the next category manifest one of it, those in the next 
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category manifest two of it, and so оп. Examples of this type of scale are, 
for families, the number of children; for workers, the number of accidents; 
and for social groups, the number of members. A child either exists or it 
does not, so that a family has none, one, or two children but it cannot 
have a fraction of a child. An accident either happens or it does not, and 
a worker cannot have 3.2 accidents in a given period of time. A social 
group may have 10, 11, or 12 members, but it cannot have 10.5 or 11.5 
menibers. 


TYPES OF SCALAR VARIABLES—2ATIO VERSUS INTERVAL SCALES 


Scalar variables can be classified another way into what have been 
termed ratio scales and interval sgales. Ratio scales are those where the 
absolute zero is known, and interval scales are those in which the absolute 
zero is not known. A 

In order to compare two or more indi?iduals in terms of the relative 
amounts of some property they possess or manifest, we must measure 

- that property on a scale on which the absolute zero is known. If we do not 
know the point on the scale which represents a complete absence of the 
property, then we cannot make statements about the ratio of one indi- 
vidual to another in terms of the amount of the property or about the 
proportion that one individual is to the other. 

We can say that an individual who is 50 in. tall is two-thirds as tall as 
one who is 75 in. tall and that the latter is 50 per cent taller than the 
former, because the ruler by means of which we measure height has an 
absolute-zero point on the scale which indicates the complete absence of 
the property. Similarly, we can say that an individual who taps with 
his finger 500 times in 2 min taps only two-thirds as fast as one who taps 
750 times and that the latter taps at a rate 50 per cent faster than the 
former, because on the scale of tapping, zero means no taps at all. 

But suppose we are measuring arithmetic ability and use a test com- 
posed entirely of problems involving multiplication and division of three- 
digit numbers. We are;not willing to say that an individual who fails to 
solve a single problem correctly has zero arithmetic ability, because we 
know it is possible that if we gave him simpler problems, say the addition 
of 2 and 2, he might be able to solve them. The zero on our test, then, 
does not represent ‘an absolute zero or а complete absence of arithmetic 
ability. Consequently we cannot say that an individual who solves 
50 multiplication problems correctly has two-thirds the arithmetic ability 

_ of one who solves 75 problems correctly and that the latter is 50 per cent 
superior to the former in arithmetic ability. 

The ratios and proportions in situ: 
because the magnitudes of th 
“distance” from an absolute 2 


ations such as this are meaningless 
е property are measured not in terms of 
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arbitrary zero. The zero is like the zero on a thermometer, which is arbi- 
trarily established and has no particular reference to the absolute zero of 
temperature. It is as if we had a ratio seale and to all-values on it some 
constant value of unknown magnitude had been added. 4 

For many if not most psychological variables the scales are interval 
rather than ratio scales. The zero points on the scales are arbitrary points, 
not absolute zero representing a complete absence of the traits being 
measured, Consequently we are seldom able to say that as compared With 
one individual another manifests a certain proportion of a psychological 
trait or that one individual manifests Ê certain greater percentage of 
a trait than does another individual. 

It may seem impossible for a scale to have any practical value if it does 
not have an absolute zero. However, we can easily show that it is possible. 
Suppose there are two towers ou the same level field. By placing a ruler 
alongside each tower, or by usiig some comparable but less clumsy pro- 
cedure, we can determine their heights. If we are interested in getting as 
far above sea level as possible, we merely climb to the top of the taller 
tower. We do not know how far above sea level the tops of the towers are, 
but we can say that the one is higher above it than is the other. Similarly, 
though we cannot say that the individual who earns a score of 75 on an 
arithmetic test is 50 per cent better in arithmetic ability than the indi- 
vidual who earns a score of 50, we do know that the former is superior to 
the latter. 


о 


THE PROCESS OF DETERMINING INDIVIDUAL 
DIFFERENCES ON A VARIABLE 


When we set about studying individual differences, the first step is to 
define the variable in which we are interested. From among the multitude 
of characteristics and qualities manifested by the individuals with whom 
we are concerned, we abstract one particular property which we describe, 
specify, and differentiate from other properties. Our definition either 
explicitly or implicitly indicates the type of variable i5 is, whether qualita- 
tive or quantitative, and, if quantitative, which specific type. Having 
defined our variable we then devise a series of operations which permit us 
to observe similarities and differences among individuals. These opera- 
tions involve a series of rules to be followed, stipulate the procedures and 
instruments that are to be used, and provide a categorization of indi- 
viduals so that we have a description of them in terms of the variable. _ 

"These two steps are intimately related and, indeed, in many if not most 
instances are never completed. The definition of our variable determines 
the operations we set up, and the particular operations we devise may in 
turn.force us to redefine our variable. Our decision to term our variable 
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one particular type or another has a direct bearing upon the procedures 
and instruments we develop, and the particular categorization of indi- 
viduals given by these procedures and instruments may cause us to change 
our views concerning the type of variable with which we are dealing. 

The process of defining our variable and devising operations that we 
can use in the description of individual differences is a never-ending one. 
Not only is there an interaction between the definition and the devising of 
operations, but also the results obtained from our operations give us new 
insights into the nature of our yariable so that we redefine it and modify 
our operations. The development of ways for describing individuals, then, 
is a dynamic process. 

& 


DEFINING VARIABLES 


We define the variable in which we are interested in order to understand 
the nature of the property with which we are concerning ourselves and as 
a basis for developing the operations we shall use to obtain descriptions of 


individual differences in that property. Definition is never an easy task, so. 


let us consider some matters that bear directly upon the definition of 
variables. 

A good definition of a variable is precisely formulated. Specificity not 
only clarifies the nature of the property but also facilitates the develop- 
ment of the needed operations. As scientists we do not study individual 
differences just for the sake of studying them. Rather, we have some 
basis or framework from which we start, some theoretical or practical 
problem. We develop hypotheses, and these hypotheses direct our atten- 
Поп Чо some particular property or set of properties and to some раг- 
ticular kinds of individuals. Our definition of the variable is based not 
only upon our previous knowledge about the property and the individuals 
but also upon the concepts and theories we have about them. 


IMPORTANCE OF PRECJSELY FORMULATED DEFINITIONS 


“Тһе clearer and*more specific the definition of a variable the more 
useful it is. Not only does it describe the nature of the property, but it 
also differentiates it from other properties. It directly suggests the kinds 
of operations that should be employed in obtaining a categorization of 
individuals in terms of that property. A definition that is vague conveys 
only in a general way information about the nature of the variable and is 


< af little value in providing guides for the development of appropriate 
Operations, 
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viduals differ. By good adjustment do we mean the capacity to adjust leg 
length when walking on a hillside? Do we mean giving socially approved 
versus socially disapproved responses to frustrating situations? Do we 
Mean tolerance of the actions of others? Do we mean ability to learn 
from experience? Do we mean all of these things or any of them? The 
term “adjustment” is so vague that we do not really know what is 
implied, and we do not know how it may be measured. 

If we title the variable “emotional adjustment,” as psychologists we 
shall nave some notion of the limits of the property. We could specify it 
perhaps by saying that the property is the reaction to problem situations. 
We could delineate problem situations as those in which the individual is 
confronted by a conflict, and the reaction as behavior which does not 
meet with the approval of other members of his society. This definition is 
a considerable improvement. It more adequately circumscribes the 
property, and it suggests operations by means of which individual differ- 
ences can be described, for example, by statements on the part of the 
individual's peers. Even so, our definition is not so precise as we might 
like, but at least it is a workable one. Further consideration of the prob- 
lem, the results of studies of emotional adjustment, and greater refine- 
ment in theory will help us to further specify our definition. 


TRAIT NAMES AND TRAIT DEFINITIONS 


We name variables in order to identify them, the name of a variable 
providing a summary of the definition. Thus we may have a variable 
which we define as “the capacity of a member of a group to influence the 
other members with respect to the seiting and achievement of group 
goals." Rather than identify the variable by means of this long and 
involved definition, we simply label it "leadership." The trait name 
"leadership," then, stands for the definition and is a more convenient 
label for the variable. 

We choose a trait name which is appropriate, that is, a name which 
gives а reasonable representation of the definition. But because it is short 
and concise, the trait name in and of itself does not represent all the 
details and facets of the definition. Consequently one trait name may 
equally well represent several different definitions. The trait name 
“sociability” may be used to represent a trait defined as “the tendency to 
seek the company of others and to associate and interact with them” just 
&s well as a trait defined as “the capacity to get along with others and to 
be understanding of and sensitive to the feelings, opinions, and motive 
of others.” 

The trait name comes from the definition, not vice versa. Therefore 
it would not be proper to say that either the one or the other is a better 
or more validcdefinition of ‘“‘sociability.”’ In these two definitions we have 
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specified two different though perhaps related traits. The label “sociabil- 
ity" is attached to both because it appears appropriate to both. This does, 
of course, lead to confusion, and in the interests of clarity it would be 
better to attach different labels to the two variables. However, in a field 
such as psychology, in which basic ideas and concepts are so rapidly 
developing and changing, it is perhaps understandable that the same 
trait name is used with different connotations. One person may use a 
given trait name to identify a trait defined one way, and another to 
identify a trait defined differently. Indeed, one investigator may change 
his definition of a trait as he con?es to understand it more and still retain 
the same trait name. As a consequence we must be exceedingly careful in 
comparing the results of differegt investigators or the findings with 
different psychological tests in which nominally the same trait is involved. 


VARIABLES IN RELATION TO THE KINDS де INDIVIDUALS 


The kinds of individuals with whom we are concerned have an impor- 
_tant bearing upon the way in which we define our variable. Variables 
defined in certain ways are not appropriate for certain kinds of indi- 
viduals. A consideration of the nature of the individuals may require us 
to redefine the variable. Furthermore, the nature of the individuals may 
dictate the type of variable we conceive ours to be. 

Suppose we take area as a variable and solid objects such as stones as 
individuals. Ordinarily we think of area as being the plane surface con- 
tained within boundary lines. If we wish to talk about area of solid 
objects, we shall have to retitle our variable as “surface area" and define 
it as the complexly shaped surface that is the outer boundary of the stone. 
Similarly, the variable “adequacy of negting behavior” applies only to 
those animals who care for their young by building nests. If our interest 
lies in the behavior of all kinds of animals, we shall have to redefine our 
variable, perhaps as “protection of the young through use of physical 
shelter," The variable “type of personality disorder” implies that we are 
dealing with disturbed, individuals alone. If our interest is broader in 


Scope and invludes al] people, the normal as well as the disturbed, then we 
may redefine our variable as 
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even know how to begin the process of determining location, and the 
instruments would be completely unfamiliar to him. Therefore if we 
restrict ourselves to aerial navigators we shall certainly consider our 
variable to be a quantitative continuous one. On the other hand, if we 
take as our individuals everybody, we may prefer to think of it as a dis- 
continuous quantitative variable with the two steps of “попе” and 
"some" proficiency in aerial navigation. 


CONCEPTS, THEORIES, AND KNOWLEDGE AS FACTORS IN 
DEFINING VARIABLES 0 


The way in which we define a variable is a function of the concepts, the 
theories, and the knowledge we have gbout the property and the indi- 
viduals for whom it is a variable. With one particular set of concepts, 
theories, and knowledge we might define a variable one way; whereas 
with different concepts, theories, and knowledge we might define it quite 
differently. As conceptualizations and theoretical formulations change 
and become more refined, and as our knowledge increases, our definitions 
of variables change so that what we once defined as a simple variable we 
now see is a complex variable, and what we had taken as five different 
variables we now see is one variable. Variables are not static, unchanging, 
universal truisms. They are modified, given up, and created as our con- 
cepts, theories, and knowledge grow and develop. 

For example, we could define the height of people as the linear distance 
between the soles of their feet and the tops of their heads. In terms of 
present knowledge and concepts this is a perfectly adequate and useful 
definition. It indicates to us something about the nature of the variable, 
namely, that it is а quantitative and continuous variable. Furthermore, 
it suggests the operation that should be followed in describing individual 
differences, that is, the determination of the length of the straight line 
between the soles of the feet and the top of the head. However, it is based 
upon a particular set of concepts about space. It presumes that straight 
lines are the shortest distance between two points and that points have 
no extensity. Perhaps future developments will prove these postulates.to 
be completely untrue. Even the casual reader of science fiction knows 
that 500 years from now we may realize that space is a twisted thing 
formed by blocks or chunks of what we now think of as time and that it is 
2 qualitative and discontinuous variable. The way in which we define 
height now may appear as absurd to our distant descendants as the 
notions held before Columbus' time about the shape of the earth appear 
to us now. 

It was once generally held that man possessed one single, general, all- 
important ability. This property, termed inteligence, was defined as 
quickness and’accuracy of sensation and perception, ability to learn, and 
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capacity to reason. Since intelligence was thought of as being a general 
capacity, the operations by means of which individual differences in it 
were to be indicated were obvious. Income, social status, rank, and posi- 
tion were taken as indices of intelligence. As more and more knowledge 
about individual differences and abilities was amassed, it seemed that 
man possessed not just one all-important ability which determined the 
degree of success achievable in such different activities as school per- 
formance and proficiency with a pick and shovel, but rather several 
different and perhaps independent abilities. The property that had been 
termed intelligence then was sech to be an aggregation of different proper- 
ties. So the definition of intelligence was modified, and many psychol- 
ogists specified it to include only those abilities involving judgment, 
reasoning, and the like, as exercised in abstract form and as manifested in 
verbal behavior and in response to verba] stimuli. Intelligence, then, was 
measured by tests involving questions réquiring powers of analysis and 
synthesis, comparisons of similarities and differences, and the like. Today 
even this notion of intelligence is not uniformly held, and many would 
' separate the property into smaller bits, defining each differently. As a 
consequence, today when we are concerned with ability we try to define 
the ability very specifically, seeking to differentiate it from other types of 
abilities. 

It is possible that the future will show that there are 20 or 30 basic 
abilities possessed in different degrees by different individuals, or that 
there are thousands of them, or that sbility is à completely erroneous 
concept. At the present time, however, we can define abilities in ways 
which at least currently are meaningful to us, and from our definitions 
we заб up operations by means of which,these abilities can be measured. 
We can employ the results of these operation$ in many useful ways for 
both theoreticai and practical purposes, just as it was possible for the 
medieval traders to sail a ship from Venice to London by using naviga- 
tional procedures based on the incorrect notion that the world is flat. 


OPERATIONS AND THE DETERMINATION OF 
INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 
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tions of individuals in terms of the ways in which they manifest the par- 

) ticular property. The characteristics of the variable dictate the nature of 
the operations. With one variable there will be one series of operations, 
and with another variable a different series. The operations are outlined 
in a set of rules we prepare, the rules specifying the procedures that are to 
be followed, the instruments and devices that are to be used, and the 
nature of the final descriptions of individuals that will be given. These 
rules may be very restrictive, limiting the operations to one particular set; 
or they may provide for alternative kinds of procedures, instruments, or 
devices, and final descriptions of indivi@uals. But in all cases the rules 
specify what should be done and how it should be done. 

In the case of qualitative variables we:term the operations classification, 
and in the case of quantitative variables we term them ranking for ranked 
variables and measurement for scalar variables. The processes of classifica- 

. tion, ranking, and measurement? then, involve going through a prescribed 
set of operations according to a specified set of rules utilizing specified 
procedures, instruments, or devices which result in specified descriptions 
of individuals. 

As a result of the operations we obtain a description of individuals in 
| terms of some specified characteristic or property. The operations we 
employ in differentiating individuals in terms of the property “вех” place 
all individuals into one or the other of two categories, “male” and 
“female.” Those used in measuring height place individuals at points on 
) a continuum and provide such deszriptions аз 67.9 in. and 70.1 in. Because 
sex is a qualitative variable we have qualitative descriptions of individ- 
uals. Height being a quantitative variable, the operations give us quan- 
titative descriptions. Е 

In psychological measurément the quantitative description of an indi- 
vidual given by the operations is termed his raw score. If the instrument 
we use for measuring the proficiency of salesmen is the amount of their 
annual commissions, for a salesman who earns $6,000 during a year that 
is his raw score. If as a measure of aggression in preschool children we take 
the number of times a child strikes another during the.3-hr school period, 
a child who strikes another twice has as his raw score in aggression the 
value 2. An individual who is rated 4 on a 5-point scale of leadership has 
as his raw score on that scale the value 4. The individual who answers 
correctly 30 out of 50 questions on an arithmetic test has as his raw score 
on arithmetic ability the value 30. : 

In certain circumstances the numerical values given directly by the 
f measuring instruments, the raw scores, are changed in one way or another ^ 
| to a different set of numerical values. The rules for the operations may 
specify that the raw scores be divided by some constant or changed in 
terms of some function. These new values are termed transmuted scores. 
| Scores are transmuted to make the numerical values more convenient for 


m 
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recording or for arithmetic manipulation, or in order to provide more 
meaningful quantitative descriptions of individuals. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF OPERATIONS FROM THE DEFINITION OF THE VARIABLE 


The particular operations developed and the rules which govern them 
stem directly from the definition of the variable. For example, we may 


define height of people as the linear distance between the soles of the feet 
and the top of the head. From this definition we can develop a series of 
rules to govern the operations appropriate for use in the measurement of 
height. The phrase “linear Фів ісе” indicates that we wish to obtain the 
shortest line between two points. One point falls at the soles of the feet, 
2nd therefore we shall stipulate tat both feet shall be on the same plane. 
Linear distance implies a quantitative continuous variable, so our rules 
will stipulate a standard ruler marked either in inches or in centimeters. 
Height implies the upright body rather fhan some other posture such as 
sitting, so the rules also will stipulate that the individual shall be standing 

, as erect as possible and perpendicular to the plane passing under the soles 
of the feet...The rules will go on to say that one end of the ruler, the end 
marked zero, shall be placed exactly on the plane on which the individual’s 
feet rest. The ruler shall be perpendicular to this plane, and parallel to 
this plane another plane shall be established which just touches the top 
of the head. The point of intersection between this plane and the scale 
on the ruler shall be taken as the individual's height. The ruler shall be 
read to the nearest sixteenth of an inch? or to the nearest millimeter; the 
decision as to which marker is nearest to the plane will depend entirely 
upon the judgment of whoever is doing the measuring. 

Tke above example demonstrates how the operating rules stem from 
the definition of the variable and illustrates afl the major elements that 
must be contained in the rules. They indicate procedures, instruments or 
devices, and the nature of the descriptions of individuals which result 
from the operations. 

Simple as the Procegs of measuring height might seem, these rules are 
rather lengthy. Even 
treat with m i 
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as involving a paper-and-pencil test on which appear a number of arith- 
metic problems, a quarter of which involve addition, а quarter subtrac- 
tion, a quarter multiplication, and a quarter division. We shall have 
instructions to the subjects telling them what they aré to do, how they are 
to record their answers, and so on. There will be additional instructions 
to the examiner delineating such matters as how these instructions are to 
be given to the subjects, the timing of the test, and the scoring procedure, 

Helpful as this definition might seem as a basis for developing appro- 
priate operations, it is not clear in certain important aspects. Why use a 
paper-and-pencil test? This type of device is not prescribed by the defini- 
tion of the variable or even implied by it. We might just as well have used 
the oral examination method. Why should the problems be 25 per cent 
each of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division? Why not some 
other proportions? Should the ¿Problems be simple or complex? Should 
they be presented in their barest form such as “2 + 2 = ," or in 
some context such as “Two apples and two apples are how many apples?" 
How many problems should there be and how much time should be 
allowed to solve them? Instead of counting the number of Correct answers 
the individual gets in a specified time, why not measure the amount of 
time it takes him to solve a given number of problems correctly? . 


PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS AS FACTORS DETERMINING 
SPECIFIC OPERATIONS 


While the definition of the variable provides the basis for the develop- 
ment of the necessary operations, it is by no means a precise blueprint. 
The details of the operations and many of their major aspects are dictated 
by very practical considerations. Knowledge about the psycholegical 
processes, experience with'operations previously used in obtaining descrip- 
tions of individuals on similar variables, and a substantial measure of 
wisdom, common sense, and indeed sheer intuition play a great part in the 
selection of specific rules, procedures, and instruments, 

The psychologist knows that performance is a function of motivation 
and that the motivation of an individual varies from.time to time. Hece 
when ability is being measured, steps must be taken to keep motivation 
constant, perhaps by attempting to maximize it during the measurement 
of ability. Social pressure prevents people from manifesting overtly and 
publicly certain traits such as aggressiveness, Therefore when these traits 
are being measured, people must be provided with means for disguising 
their socially undesirable responses. Sometimes an individual is not aware 
of the factors that stimulate him ip action. Consequently, in many ` 
instances indirect means must be utilized to measure motivational vari- 
ables, since the individual’s reports of his own motivation are not suffi- 
ciently dependable. 

The experienced test constructor knows that reliable descriptions are 
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not obtained by short tests and yet if the test is too long, people will 
become tired or bored. In general, objective scoring of people’s responses 
' gives more reliable descriptions than those which involve others’ judg- 
ments of them. Yet with certain kinds of responses such as “appropriate- 
ness of behavior in a social situation,’ and with certain traits such as 
'teooperativeness," only subjective evaluation may be possible. 

Even though the definition may clearly indicate that the variable is a 
partitular type, it may not be possible to utilize operations directly 
appropriate to that type. If we wish to measure attitudes of people toward 
many social issues, the time ап effort to construct continuous scales 
measuring each of these attitudes may be prohibitive. Perhaps we may 
have to utilize some simple operattons involving two-category discontin- 
uous scales such as “approve” and “disapprove.” Supervisors may be 
unwilling to devote the time to evaluating each of their subordinates on 
10 different rating scales measuring different aspects of job performance 
but may be willing to rank the men in terms of their overall suecess. When 
faced with such realities of life, we are forced to make compromises in 
developing our operations, and by making certain assumptions about 
them we seek to bring the final operations closer in nature to what we 
would like them to be. 

The operations we develop, then, while coming from the definition of the 
variable, are at least one stage removed from it. Hence they may or may 
not perfectly reflect that which is explicit or even implicit in the definition. 
Because we start with a particular definition of a variable it does not fol- 


low that the operations we develop in fact do what might be expected of 
them. 


o 
OPERATIONS AND THE DEFINITION OF THE VARIABLE 


It therefore follows that in developing a specific set of operations we 
are іп a very real sense redefining our variable, or at least further specifying 
its definition. The variable with which we are dealing, then, is that prop- 
erty on which individuals are differentiated by the particular operations, 
and the type of variable is that which is produced by the operations. 

We might say that the variable is nothing more nor less than the result 
of the particular set of operations which we prescribed beforehand. Thus 
we should be forced to make such statements as “Emotional stability in 
these particular preschool children is what Miss Smithers, the nursery 
school teacher, says it is” and "Intelligence is that which is measured by 

test X." In a very real sense this is true, but it does not help us to under- 

stand our variables, to describe our intellectual constructs, or to develop 

hypotheses about our variables апф how they are related to other vari- 

ables. Hence while it is true that our variable is contained in the opera- 

tions, we cannot completely divorce ourselves from Ше verbalizations that 
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form the definition of the variable. These verbalizations, being more gen- 
eral and flexible, permit us to go beyond merely applying our operations 
here and there without any guideposts. 


THE OPERATIONS OF CLASSIFICATION, RANKING, AND 
MEASUREMENT, AND THE USE OF NUMBERS 


We have said that the end result of the operations we employ in dif- 
ferentiating among individuals in terms of а given property is some sort 
of description of those individuals in terms of how they manifest that 
property. These descriptions may be in verbal form, but—particularly 
with quantitative variables—they are also given by numbers. Therefore 
we need to examine something of the nature of numbers and their use as 
descriptions of individuals. © 


DESCRIPTIONS ASSIGNED INDIVIDUALS BY TER OPERATIONS 


The final result of a set of operations is the assignment of individuals ^ 
to categories or their placement on a continuous scale. In classification, 
individuals are assigned to categories which have no inherent order, and 
in measurement to categories which do have order. In classification, the 
categories usually are assigned verbal labels though sometimes other 
designations are used, including numerals. Thus leaders might be classified 
in terms of the type of leadership behavior they manifest as “democratic,” 

1 


“laissez-faire,” ог “autocratic.” Or these types of behavior might be 

4 designated А, В, and С or 1, 2, and 3. With measurements we usually use 
| numerals as descriptions of individuals in terms of the variable, but again 
we may use words or letters. ОВ a rating scale of “emotional control,” 

| quantitative descriptions might be given by the terms 1, 2, 3, and 4; by 
j the words "inferior," “fair,” “good,” and "excellent"; or by the letters 
D, C, B, and A. Because we are concerned with measurement and because 
| numbers are of such special importance in measurement, we shall consider 
қ something about their nature. Е 


o 
| SOMETHING ABOUT NUMBERS 


It is by no means easy to define the term number. A number is an 
abstraction which stands for a class of individuals having the.same numer- 
osity, and it is symbolized by a numeral. When we classify individuals, 
| all those who fall in the same group have some property in common. 
Therefore all cases to which the same number is applied have as their... . 
common property the same numerosity. Thus 5 applies to all cases having 

the property “Нуе-певв.” In this class fall groups composed of five indi- 
viduals such ps quintets and basketball teams, geometric figures such 
as pentagons and.stars with five points, and 5-mile races, 5-ft-tall girls, 
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and lathe operators rated 5 by their foremen on a scale of skill in lathe 
operation. In all instances numerosity in one or another characteristic or 
quality is 5. 

Numbers have two important characteristics for measurement. First 
of all, they provide a means by which individuals can be classified or 
arranged in a systematic way in terms of the degree to which they possess 
some particular characteristic. All people who earn a score of 42 on an 
arithmetic test are placed in the same category; those who earn a score of 
43, in another category; and those who earn a score of 44, in still another 
category. From these numbers We know that those in the first category 
possess less arithmetic ability than those in the second, and those in the 
second less than those in the third. From the very ordering of individuals 
given by the numbers, we sometimes immediately have further informa- 
tion about them. For example, we know that the first-born child enters a 
family devoid of children, whereas the tifth-born enters a family with 
considerable experience in dealing with infants. 

a А second characteristic of numbers is that they can be manipulated and 
combined by arithmetic processes to give more precise descriptions or 
other meanings. By averaging the numerical values given by repeated 
measurements on the same individual with the same measuring device, 
we obtain a quantitative description that is more precise in the sense that 
it is more reproducible if additional measurements of the same kind are 
taken. By averaging the ratings of aggressiveness assigned to a child by 
four nursery school teachers, we are moré likely to have a value which will 
occur if additional ratings of the same trait are made by other teachers. 
By combining numbers indicative of the classes to which an individual 
belorigs in terms of different variables, ог by manipulating them in other 
ways, we may obtain somewhat different or new descriptions of the indi- 
vidual. The combination of an individual’s scores on tests of knowledge 
of tools, capacity to deal with spatial relationships, and understanding of 
mechanical movements gives us a more general description of him which 
can be termed his mechanical aptitude. By dividing the score a child earns 
оп ап intelligence test with the average score earned by children of his 


same age, we can obtain an index of his relative intellectual retardation 
or acceleration. 


с 


THE USE OF NUMBERS WITH QUALITATIVE VARIABLES 


When we are dealing with a qualitativ 
..,BS8sign in 


the particular Property. For the variable “sex” 


i t weh ірпа- 
tions “male” and “female,” and for the varia ae ing иа 


ble “major in college" we 
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have such designations as “economics,” “history,” “physiology,” and 
“chemistry.” ы 

Sometimes, however, we may use letters or numbers as designations 
rather than words. When we use numbers in this fashion we use them 
because their symbols, the numerals, are simple, convenient, familiar, and 
unambiguous. We use them merely to identify or “name” classes or indi- 
viduals so that they can be distinguished from one another. Hence when 
numbers are used in this fashion they are termed nominal. Footbal! and 
basketball players carry numbers on their uniforms so that the spectators 
can tell one player from another. Numerals are used merely because they 
are more convenient than names. à 

However, when we use numbers in l this nominal fashion we remove 
from them their characteristic of order and therefore their properties of 
combinability and manipulability. The numbers are assigned to individ- 
uals by operations that are quite different from those employed with quan- 
titative variables. With “nominal” numbers the operations may be just 
random assignment or first come, first numbered. 


THE USE OF NUMBERS WITH RANKED VARIABLES 


When we are dealirig with ranked variables, the operations we employ 
order individuals or groups in terms of the frequency, amount, or degree 
to which they manifest some property. The individual or group that mani- 
fests the property to the greatest extent is assigned the number 1, the 
individual or group that manifests it to the next greatest degree is assigned 
the number 2, etc. Numbers used in this fashion are termed ordinal. With 
ranking we avail ourselves only of the property of order in numbers and 
not of the properties of combingbility and manipulability. The difference 
between individuals or groups ranked first and second is not “1” of the 
property but merely a difference in frequency, amount, or degree which is 
not specified. Consequently the difference, whatever it may be, is not 
necessarily the same as the difference between individuals or groups 
ranked second and third. 


THE USE OF NUMBERS WITH DISCONTINUOUS QUANTITATIVE VARIABLES 


Discontinuous quantitative variables provide a series of categories that 
are ordered. The individuals in successive categories differ in the fre- 
quency, amount, or degree of some property by equal increments of that 
property. Consider the scale “right-handedness” where the operations of 
measurement involve building a tower with 10 blocks and counting the 
number of blocks placed on the tower with the right hand. The lowesv 
category in this scale contains individuals who never use their right hand 
but only their left hand, the next category those who place one block with 
the right Вап and the rest with their left hand, the next those who place 
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two blocks with their right hand, and so on. The difference between the 
individuals іп any two neighboring categories is the same, being “1” of 
the property. Let us take another variable, “number of cents іп paper 
money carried at the moment by the individual.” Here the lowest category 
contains individuals who have no paper money, the next those who have 
100 cents, the next those who have 200 cents, and so on. In this case the 
difference between individuals in any two neighboring categories is the 
same, but in this instance it is 100 of the property. 

Numbers ordinarily are assigned to the different categories in such & 
way as to indicate the frequency, amount, or degree of the property man- 
ifested by the individuals in them. For the scale of “handedness” just 
described, the successive categorit would be labeled “0,7 “1,” “2, ейс.; 
and for the scale of “cents,” “0,” “100,” “200,” etc. For convenience or to 
increase the meaningfulness, we may utilize other numbers. For example, 
for the scale of “handedness” we might express the numbers as percentages 
and label the categories “0 per cent,” “10 per cent,” “20 per cent,” ейс., 
of blocks placed with the right hand; and for the scale of money we might 
label the categories “$0,” “$1,” “$2,” ete. 


THE USE OF NUMBERS WITH CONTINUOUS QUANTITATIVE VARIABLES 


With a continuous quantitative variable we have a continuum rather 
than a series of discrete categories. In order to provide descriptions of 
individuals we arbitrarily “mark off” intervals along the scale, the inter- 
vals representing equal amounts or degrees of the property. We “mark 
off” linear distance in inches, feet, and miles or in millimeters, centimeters, 
meters, and kilometers. We “mark off” weight in ounces, pounds, and tons 
or in milligrams, grams, and kilograms. Time we “mark off” in seconds, 
minutes, hours, days, weeks, etc. The markers, then, are “placed” on the 
scale in a systematic though arbitrary fashion, and there are specified 
operations we develop for placing them. 

Numbers are assigned to these markers, and they are assigned in order 
to indicate equal increments in the property. Thus on a ruler the difference 
between the.first-inch and the second-inch mark is 1 in., and this is also 
the difference between the twenty-fifth-inch and the twenty-sixth-inch 
mark. The position of the individual on the scale relative to these markers 
is taken as his quantitative description. An individual whose height falls 
at the sixty-seventh-inch mark on a scale of height is assigned the number 
67, and one whose height falls halfway between the sixty-seventh-inch 
and the sixty-eighth-inch mark is assigned the number 67.5. 


OPERATIONS AND CONTINUOUS SCALES 


We have said that with continuous quantitative scales there is a con- 
tinuum on which individuals can be placed in terms of the amuuut of some 
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property they manifest. The difference between two individuals may be 
great or it may be small. Theoreticaily the difference may become smaller 
and smaller until it vanishes and both individuals are located at exactly 
the very same point on the continuum. In this way continuous scales are 
differentiated from discontinuous scales, in which individuals are placed 
in one or another of a series of ordered categories, the differences between 
all neighboring categories being some constant amount or frequency. 

In a sense the difference between continuous and discontinuous scales 
is a difference not in kind but in degree. What we have termed continuous 
scales may be thought of as discontinuous scales with the categories being 
infinitely small. We might take a conti/:uous scale and break it into sec- 
tions or equal amounts of the property so that we have a series of intervals 
or categories. The individuals in any given interval or category differ 
among themselves in the amoynt of the property they possess, but all 
possess more than those in the interval or category immediately below 
and less than those in the interval or category immediately above. We 
could make these intervals or categories few and broad, or we could 
increase their number and make them narrower. As the categories increase 
in number and become narrower and narrower, we approach a true 
continuum. 

In actual practice our operations never provide us with a continuous 
scale. What they give us in fact are measurements to some nearest 
imaginary marker. We measure height to the nearest quarter of an inch, 
and reaction time to the nearest hundredth of a second. In reading to the 
nearest marker we assign the same numerical description to all these indi- 
viduals in a given range or class interval. 

Therefore when a scale is continuous the quantitative description 
assigned to an individual never is precise but rather is an approximation. 
If the measuring device is crude the intervals may be few and broad, 
giving quite imprecise quantitative descriptions of individuals. If the 
measuring device is more refined it may divide the continuum into a large 
number of narrow intervals, thereby providing much more precise 
descriptions. е. 

The particular operations we use may divide the continuum into equal 
intervals, or they unfortunately may divide it into intervals of unequal 
size. Indeed, we may have no direct information at all as to whether the 
intervals are or are not equally spaced along the continuum. Perhaps all 
we can do is to infer that they are or are not. If we have reason to suppose 
that they are not equally spaced, that is, if we believe that the units along . 
the scale are not equal, then we can apply further operations in an attempt 
to equalize them. We can transmute the numerical values assigned to the 
individuals as-quantitative descriptions to ether numerical values which 
are equally spaced along the continuum. We shall consider such procedures 
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later. Suffice it to say now that these procedures ordinarily involve 
бе ристе perhaps about the nature of the variable, the distribution 
of individuals in the variable, or the characteristics of the operations, 
assumptions that many are unwilling to make. 


DICHOTOMOUS VARIABLES 


With qualitative variables the operations of classification may separate 
individuals into only two categories. When we classify people according 
to sex we divide them into тег and women. The forced-choice item of 
occupational interest, “prefer thh job of bookkeeper—prefer the job of 
salesclerk,” also results in a dichdtomous classification of individuals as 
does the self-perception item, “Which best describes you, intelligent— 
sociable?” з : E қ 

Usually we think of the operations of measurement as providing a range 
of scores so that individuals are distributed among a wide variety of quan- 

- titative descriptions or categories which are ordered along a scale. How- 
ever, quite often in psychological measurement we deal with tests which 
separate people only into categories that are two in number. The items in 
an objective test usually are of this kind, the responses being classified 
ав correct or incorrect. On opinion and personality inventories the 
Tesponses may be limited to two alternatives such as “like” or “dislike” 
and “yes” or “по.” With certain rating devices only two steps of response 
are permitted. Thus with adjective checklists the individual is checked as 
being or not being “cheerful,” “shy,” and the like. 


ТУРЕС OF DICHOTOMOUS SCALES 
We can distinguish two t 


ypes of dichotomous scales, those which are 
based upon variables that are discontinuous and those which are based 


DISCONTINUOUS DICHOTOMOUS SCALES 


With discontinuous 


dichotomous scales 
classes of individuals w 


the two categories represent 
ho clearly are differe 


nt. Workers nay be classified 
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as being either line workers or management personnel, and there are no 
intermediate degrees of occupational level. All workers are of one sort or 
the other. Men released from prison on parole either are successful parolees 
who do not break the rules covering their probation or are unsuccessful 
parolees who do break the rules. There may be doubt in a specific case as 
to whether a rule was broken, but this situation is the result of inadequate 
information rather than the representation of an intermediate degree of 
compliance with rules. 

We are so used to thinking of psychological traits as being continuous 
variables that we overlook the many types of behavior and human char- 
acteristics that truly are discontinuous ind dichotomous. Races are either 
won ог lost. No matter how close bel ind the winner the losers are and 
how game a race they make of it, they do not win. We might say that all 
men in the race ran fast, but speed of running logically is a variable dif- 
ferent from the variable “winning versus losing," even though the speed 
with which a man runs determines to a considerable extent whether or not 
he wins. There are no intermediate degrees of winning. Furthermore, 
speed of running and “winning versus losing" are measured by quite dif- 
ferent sets of operations. 

In a similar fashion an item in an intelligence test may be considered to 
represent a discontinuous variable. A problem is presented or a piece of 
information is called for, and the individual either does or does not solve 
the problem correctly or does or does not possess the needed bit of infor- 
mation. Hence either he answezs the item correctly or he does not. 

The two categories of a discontinuous dichotomous scale are ordered, 
for example, winning or losing a race, holding a position in a management 
or a line capacity, and answering an item correctly or incorrectly. There- 
fore the individuals in the higher category are assigned a score of 1 because 
they manifest the particular property under consideration, and those in 
the lower category a score of 0 because they do not. 


DICHOTOMOUS SCALES BASED ON CONTINUOUS AND MULTISTEP SCALES 


Sometimes the operations of measurement we adopt are of,such a nature 
that they place the individuals into one or another of two categories even 
though the variable is a continuous or multistep one. The basic variable, 
then, is continuous or h4s many categories, but people are placed in one or 
the other of two zones of scores. Sometimes even though we actually have 
at hand the multistep scores, we deliberately divide individuals into 
classes on the basis of their scores. In other cases the operations we use 
are so crude that they differentiate only two degrees of the trait being 
measured. 

The first type of dichotomization usually is done for some practical 
reason. Th¢ scale is deliberately divided into two zones by selecting a 
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critical or cutoff score and placing all persons who obtain it or a higher 
score in one category and all who obtain lower scores in the other category. 
For example, a critical score may be set on an examination, and all who 
achieve it or a higher score are termed “passers” and all who earn scores 
lower than it are termed "'failers." Similarly, with some measures of per- 
formance such as school grades and production on a job, individuals are 
divided into two classes, the successful and the unsuccessful, even though 
they distribute continuously along a scale and measurements of their pre- 
cise positions on the scale are available. Usually this type of dichotomiza- 
tion is done when the scores are used for some administrative action such 
as accepting or rejecting candidatis for admission or for a position, giving 
or not giving some therapeutic treajment, and presenting or not presenting 
some special award. 

Sometimes our measuring device is 50 crude that it does not give us all 
the degrees of a trait we may desire. The гйег with which we measure the 
heights of individuals might have only a single mark, say the sixth-foot 
mark. When we place people against this ruler we can see whether or not 
their height exceeds this critical point. On this basis we classify people 
whose height falls above the mark as “tall” and those whose height falls 
below it as “short.” 

Similarly, we might wish to have people rated on a number of rating 
scales. Perhaps we should like to use scales with many steps ranging, say, 
from 0 to 100, which would give us a wide variety of scores. However, it is 
unlikely that people will be willing to take the time to make judgments of 
the specific degrees on a scale of 100 points to which, say, each of 50 people 
possesses 200 different traits, As a consequence we might resort to devices 
of a eruder nature that our raters would be willing to employ, such as a 
checklist of the 200 traits. With such a list the rater merely checks the 
individual as possessing or not possessing to a significant degree each of 
the traits. This second technique could be considered to be merely a crude 
form of the first refined rating scales. 

In some cases we are willing to assume that a test which places individ- 
uals in only two categories really measures a continuous variable, even 
though we have no difect evidence that the variable is continuous. Thus 
intelligence may be conceived of as a continuous variable, and each item 
in an intelligence test is considered to measure: this continuum. It is 
assumed that an item is merely a crude test which yields scores of 1 and 0 
but that the trait itself is not discontinuous. 


ШЕ COMBINATION OF DICHOTOMOUS VARIABLES INTO MULTISTEP SCALES 


4 Мапу tests used In psychological measurement consist of a series of 
items or questions each of which is Scored in a dichotomous fashion. An 
individual's response to each item is classified as being correct or wrong, 


a 
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and on each he is given a score of 1 or 0. A total test score is computed by 
adding together the scores he obtains on the individual items, that is, by 
counting up the number of his responses that are classified as correct or of 
a particular kind. 

Ordinarily the items of a test are created and put together on the basis 
of some rationale and are not mere random assemblages. For example, if 
the trait we wish to measure is analogical reasoning, we may develop a 
series of questions such as “Мап is to mouth as bird is to (1) wing, (2) 
song, (3) beak, (4) food, (5) nest." Each item calls for the particular 
psychological process required by our def/nition of the variable we wish to 
measure. From this pool of items we = есь certain ones and list them 
together to form our test. The particular items we select are likely to be 
based on practical considerations. We may pretest the items Бу adminis- ` 
tering all of them to a prelimingry group of subjects and eliminate those 
items which are not understood, are too difficult or easy, or are otherwise 
inadequate. The particular number of items we select, too, is dictated by 
the practicalities of having a sufficient number to be representative of the 
trait being measured but not so many that the subjects will rebel at taking 
the test. 

Clearly, then, we conceive of our variable as a trait which can be meas- 
ured by a variety of items which logically are similar in nature, and from 
this domain we select a sample for our particular operations of measure- 
ment. The total score on the test now is a composite variable which we 
say measures analogical reasoning. But now the question arises as to the 
nature of this variable. Obviously it is a quantitative variable, but is it a 
discontinuous or a continuous one? The answer to this question depends 
on how we regard the individual'items. If we think of the items as being 
discontinuous scales, then our total scores form a discontinuous scale 
involving the frequency with which the individual manifests a particular 
property—the correct solving of a problem involving analogical reasoning. 
On the other hand, if we conceive of each item as being a continuous scale 
with the scores dichotomized because the items’ are crude measuring 
devices, then we say that the total scores represent points on a continuous 
scale. 

But it may be that our items are dichotomous qualitative variables. 
For example, we might conceive of the trait of sociability as a qualitative 
variable, an individual preferring either activities involving interpersonal 
relationships or activities which are done by the individual himself, To 
measure this trait we might develop a series of questions such as “Which 
would you rather do, go to a party or read a book?" Again we have a set 
of items drawn from a domain of items which we assemble into a test. 
The items themselves are qualitative variables dividing people into either 
of twe kinds, not into the categories of more or less of some trait. In each 


> amount, or frequenc 
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item we might assign the number 1 to the “social activity” choice and 
the number 0 to the “individual activity” choice. These numbers, of 
course, are purely nominal and do not indicate amount but only kind. The 
total score on such a test, however, is a quantitative variable and a dis- 
continuous one. On this variable or total score, individuals differ in terms 
of how frequently they manifest one property rather than a counterpart 
property—social activity rather than individual activity. We gould if we 
wished, have assigned the number 1 to the "individual activity” choice 
and the number 0 to the “‘social activity” choice. 

\ 
Summary 4 

Individuals differ among themselves in a variety of ways. In some properties 
such as sex and occupation individuals differ in kind or in sort, and in other 
properties such as height and intelligence they differ in amount, degree, or 
frequency. We can therefore distinguish between those variables which are 

qualitative and those which are quantitative. Quantitative variables can be 
further classified into ranked variables and scalar variables. Ranked variables 
place individuals in order in terms of the amount, degree, or frequency with 
which they possess some property, and scalar variables place them into one or 
another of the categories of a multistep variable or place them at one or another 
point on а continuum. 

When we wish to examine the differences among individuals on a variable the 
first step is to define that variable, describing and specifying it, and differentiating 
it from other variables. The way in which we define a variable is determined by 
the particular theories and concepts we have about it, together with whatever 
pertinent information there may be. 

From the definition of the variable we develop operations by means of which we 
describe individuals on that variable. Operations area series of rules to be followed 
in applying specified procedures and instruments which provide a categorization, 
and therefore a description, of individuals in terms of that variable. The opera- 
tions are termed classification when the variable is qualitative, ranking when the 
variable is ranked, and measurement when the variable is scalar. Our concern 
will be with operations of measurement. 

Even thoügh the operations stem from the definition of the variable, many of 
the features of the actual operations we finally develop are dictated by practical 
considerations. In developing a test we are influenced by such factors as con- 
venience in administration and scoring. Therefore, while the operations are based 

on the definition, they are at least one stage removed from it and in a very real 
sense redefine the variable. 

The end result of the application of a set of operations is the assignment of 
individuals to categories or their placement along a continuum. Sometimes 
verbal labels are used to designate categories or points along a scale; but in 
measurement, numerals ordinarily are employed. Numbers are useful because 
they provide a way for the arrangement of individuals in terms of the degree, 

y with which they possess some property, and because num- 
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bers can be manipulated arithmetically to give more precise descriptions and 
new meanings. 

In psychological measurement we frequently utilize operations which yield 
only a twofold classification of individuals. For example, the responses to the 
items of an objective test are scored as being correct or wrong. When the opera- 
tions yield a twofold classification of individuals, depending upon our theoretical 
notions about the trait we may consider the two steps to represent either a truly 
discontinuous dichotomous variable or the two portions of a multistep or con- 
tinuous scale arbitrarily dichotomized by crude operations of measurement, So 
our theoretical notions about the variable dictate the interpretation we put on the 
results obtained from the operations of me; surement. 
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chapter 3 ^ Some 
Fundamental Aspects of 


Psychological Measurement 


In Chap. 2 we examined the nature of variables, separating them into 
qualitative and quantitative variables. The latter we further subaivided 
into ranked and scalar variables. The operations by means of which we 
obtain quantitative descriptions of individuals in terms of scalar variables 
we termed measurement. Since our primary interest is in the measurement 
of psychological traits, we must now direct our attention to some funda- 
mental aspects of measurement, namely, the equality of units of measure- 
ment, the meaningfulness of scores, and the equivalence of measurements 
on different scales. Our logie, together with the circumstances we find 
with psychologieal variables, will lead us to the position that in many 
cases the raw scores yielded by the operations of measurement are mean- 
ingful and useful only when they are referenced to the distributions of 
Scores earned by a number of individuals. 


EQUALITY OF UNITS IN SCALAR VARIABLES 


In order to be useful for measuring individuals, the successive categories 
of a discontinuous quantitative scale and the successive markers" оп a 
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continuous quantitative scale must represent equal increments in the 
amount, frequency, or degree of the property being measured. If the dif- 
ference in amount, frequency, or degree of the property between any two 
neighboring categories or markers is not the same as the difference be- 
tween all other pairs of categories or markers, then we have a scale of 
unequal units and our measurements have very little precision. In this 
section we shall examine the necessity for equal units. We shall also in- 
quire into the determination of equality of units and see whether there 
are any circumstances where inequality of units is not too serious, 


THE NEED FOR EQUALITY OF UNJ|rs 


If we wish to examine individual Uifferences on some variable, that is, to 
compare individuals in terms of the amount, frequency, or degree to which 
they manifest some property, the scale we use must have equal units. 
Suppose that the “inch” marks on a ruler are not truly 1 in. apart but 
some are as close together as 14-іп. and others are as far apart as 2 in, 
If this is the case then the difference between a “3-in.-long” object and a 
"4-in.-long" object cannot be said to be the same аз the difference between 
a “G-in.-long” object and a “7-in.-long” object. Similarly, if we have a 
rating scale of “cooperativeness” with the four successive categories of 
41--хегу poor," “2—poor,” “3—fair,” and ‘“4—absolutely superb,” we 
should not consider the difference in degree of cooperativeness between 
an individual rated 2 and another rated 3 to be the same as the differ- 
ence between an individual rated 3 and ‘another rated 4. 


OPERATIONS FOR DETERMINING EQUALITY OF UNITS 


9 

With most devices that measure some physical*property it is possible to 
ascertain through appropriate operations whether or not the units along 
a seale are equal. These operations are termed appropriate because they 
pertain to the variable under consideration and stem from certain con- 

ceptions we have about the property. 
the points of a pair of dividers so that they 
between any two inch marks on a ruler, say 
We can move the dividers to any other two 
and fourth or the tenth and eleventh and see 
between them is the same. If the distances between 
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tance between two points is a straight line and that the distance between 
two points remains constant over time. The operations we use to demon- 
strate the equality of units, then, are based upon certain theories and 
certain conditions we take as given or we assume. Furthermore, the oper- 
ations involve doing something in connection with linear distances. 

As another example let us say we wish to develop a scale of weight. The 
theory of gravitation tells us that two objects of equal weight will exert 
downward force. We take a beam which we support exactly in the center 
and say that when two objects placed at the extremities of the beam 
exactly balance the beam they are equal?n weight, and when they do not 
balance it they differ in weight. Now wt. take any object such as a stone ` 
and arbitrarily call it one unit of weight. We now find another stone 
which exactly balances our first stone. Operationally we say that the two 
stones are equal in weight, that is, are equal units representing equal 
amounts of the property of weight. In this fashion we can collect a number 
of stones of the same weight, each being considered to be a unit of weight. 
Now we wish to weigh a box. We place it at one extreme of the beam and 
place at the other extreme as many stones, units of weight, as are neces- 
sary to balance the beam. This number of units we term the weight of the 
box. It makes no difference on which arm of the beam we place the box 
or the stones, nor does it matter which particular stones we use. Thus 
operationally we say the weight of the box is so many units, and we have 
demonstrated by a series of operations which are pertinent to the variable 
and which derive logically from виг basic conceptions about weight that 
the units are equal. 

In psychological measurement, too, the operations we employ to ascer- 
tain whether the units on a всайе,до or do not represent equal amourts of 
the property, and the operations we employ to develop equal units, 
pertain to the variable and logically follow from some theoretical notions 
we have about the property and from assumptions about it we are willing 
to make. Let us take two examples to illustrate the point, one dealing 
with the typical mental test and the other with a measure of performance. 

Suppose that we desire to measure reasoning ability ard that we 
develop as an instrument a mental test comprised of a series of objective 
questions, each of which poses a problem.to be solved by reasoning 
processes and each of which is answered either correctly or incorrectly. 
The specific questions which comprise the test are developed from our 
definition of the trait. Suppose further that on the basis of our theoretical 
notions about the variable, or empirical evidence of some sort, we decide 
that the ability is a continuous quantitative variable along which indi- 
viduals distribute as shown in Fig. 3-1. 

This being the case, we should conceive of each item as a crude device 
for measuring reasoning and one which merely separates individuals into 
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two groups: those possessing a greater amount of the trait (who answer 
the item correctly) and those possessing a lesser amount of the trait (who 
answer it incorrectly). Some of the items may make the separation at 
high levels on the scale, whereas others make it at low levels. On this 
basis we should be forced to say that item A, which 70 per cent of a group 
of individuals answers correctly, measures a different amount of the 
trait than item B, which only 20 per cent of the group answers correctly. 
As can be seen from Fig. 3-1, these two items would not represent equal 
the ability. 
Mean if the ns of a mental test differ in diffieulty, we should 
have to conclude on the basis this particular conceptualization that 


Item А Item B 

70% of 20% of 
cases fall cases fall 
above this аБоуе this 


point point 
H 1 

1 

| 

| 
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Number of people 


Low amount + 
Reasoning ability 


High amount 


Figure 8-1 Hypothetical distri 


bution of individuals on a continuum of reasoning 
ability. < 


^ 


the items in the test do not meas 
therefore are not equal units. Co 


28 and one who obtains a Score of 29. 

As another illustration of the problem of equality of psychological units 
е wish to measure sales ability. We might meas- 
men selling a given. product by counting the 


of merchandise each man sells. If we do this we 
are in effect saying that one dollar of merchandise sold is exactly equiv- 


alent to any other dollar of merchandise sold. That is, the difference in 
dollars, of sales between a man who sells $10,000 worth of merchandise 
and one who sells $20,000 worth reflects the same amount of sales ability 
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as the difference between a man who sells $60,000 and one who sells 
$70,000. 

Let us say that each salesman has his own area and that all areas are 
equivalent in the nature and numbers of potential customers. We might 
argue that people differ in their willingness to buy. The first sales, then, 
would be to those people who are quite ready to buy, and therefore such 
sales could be accomplished with little effort. However, later sales would 
be considerably more difficult to make. In other words, taking the differ- 
ence between zero dollars and $1 of sales as reflecting a given amount of 
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sales are easier to make than later sales 


Equal units of sales ability assuming first 


0 20 40 60 80 
Thousands of dollars of merchandise sold 


Figure 8-2 Hypothetical relationship between dollars’ worth of merchandise sold 
and “‘sales ability." 


sales ability, the difference in sales ability reflected by the difference 
between $1 and $2 of sales is greater than that, the difference in: sales 
ability reflected by the difference between $2 and $3 is still greater, and 
во оп. The situation would be like that shown in Fig. 3-2. If we take the 
curve in this figure as representing the relationship between “true” sales 
ability and dollars’ worth of merchandise sold, then it is clear that the 
difference in sales ability reflected by the difference between $60,000 and 
$70,000 is about five times greater than the difference in sales ability 
represented by the difference between $10,000 and $20,000. Conse- 
quently if we adopt this point of view we shall have to conclude that 
dollars of merchandise sold is not a scale of sales ability on which the units 
are equal, 


га 
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CIRCUMSTANCES IN WHICH THE UNEQUAL SIZE OF UNITS IS OF 
LITTLE IMPORTANCE 


Even though the operations we use to ascertain whether or not the 
units on a scale are equal may indicate that they are not, in some circum- 
stances their inequality is of little importance. The 
35-135 situation in which the scale is applied may be such 
that for all practical purposes equal differences be- 
iween scores can be taken as reflecting equal amounts 

30-1-30 of the property, or just about equal amounts. 
Let us consi the case of a ruler in which the inch 
marks are not ail the same distance apart. Suppose we 
25-І 5 have а ruler on which some pairs of markers are only 
12 in. apart, some are Lin. apart, and some are 119 in. 


2 2 apart. Let us further suppose that these "units" of 
5 2021220 = different sizes are distributed randomly along the 
= g ruler as shown in Fig. 3-3. Under these conditions the 
ES E average size of the “units” between, say, the zeroth 
3 15-1215 E and the fifteenth marker, is likely to be the same as 


the average size of the units between the fifteenth and 
the thirtieth marker. In the example shown in Fig. 3-3 
1051870 this is in fact the case. Now it is true that, for example, 
the difference between 5 and 6 on this scale is not equal 

in the amount of the property to the difference between 

5 6 and 7, and the difference between 19 and 20 is not the 
same as the difference between 20 and 21. However, 
over long distances these inequalities tend to average 
0--0 out. Suppose the size of the smallest object being 
Figure 3-3 Com. Measured was 200 units on the "true" scale and the 
parison of Біле of the largest was 20,000 units. It is very likely 
scales of equal that on the scale with unequal units any two objects 
AVE measured as being, say, 400 units different in length 
ЖОО ООЛАК would differ almost exactly by that amount on the 
randomly dis. true” scale. Discrepancies between the two scales 
tributed along Would be so small as to be insignificant, because 


a 


the scale. differences in the sizes of the units would tend to 
Siil average out. ‘ 
imilarly, with a mental test i А 
EC 5 est we might be able to ignore the fact that 


not represent equal units of the trait being measured. Sup- 
безе ae Ў ри comprised of a number of items and the individual’s 
E кч number he answers correctly within a specified time limit. 
PEN и. Suppose that items of all levels of difficulty are distributed 

y throughout the test. If the average difficulty of the items 
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answered correctly by all individuals is the same, then we can say that 
the difference in ability reflected by the difference between scores of 50 
and 100 is the same or very nearly £he same as the difference in ability 
reflected by the difference between scores of 200 and 250. 

'There are many circumstances in psychological measurement where 
this situation occurs and the discrepancies in the size of the units would be 
expected to average out. Mental tests, personality and interest inven- 
tories, attitude questionnaires, and similar devices are comprised of a 
number of items arranged in such a fashion that inequalities in units are 
overcome by the sheer number of them and their randomness. However, 
this by no means always is the case, anc. it would be incorrect to assume 
that the averaging-out process invariably occurs. Sometimes, for example, 
in mental tests items are deliberately arranged in increasing order of 
difficulty so that the average difficulty of the items answered by one 
individual, who earns a low scor£, may be quite different from the average 
difficulty of those answered by another, who earns a high score. 

There is a second circumstance where, even though we know the units 
of measurement are unequal, the situation is such that we can ignore the 
fact. We may have reason to believe, as in the case of sales ability, that a 
difference between two scores at one level—for example, low scores—may 
not reflect the same amount of ability as the difference between two scores 
at another level—for example, high scores. Thus the difference between 
$10,000 and $20,000 could not be taken to reflect the same amount of 
sales ability as the difference between $60,000 and $70,000. Let us grant 
this to be the case, but further suppose that the poorest salesman sells 
$50,000 worth of merchandise and the best $55,000. While, to be sure, the 
amount of sales ability as reflected by the difference between $50,000 
and $51,000 is smaller than the amount reflected by the difference between 
$54,000 and $55,000, the difference between the two amounts of sales 
ability, as reference to Fig. 3-2 will show, is not great. In other words, 
we may be working in such a small range of the total possible scale that 
for all practical purposes the relationship betweer the scores yielded by 
the operations and the true amounts of the trait can be considered to Le 
linear rather than curvilinear as in Fig. 3-2. As a parallel, even though 
we know the world is round, the distance between Philadelphia and 
Baltimore is so short that we should be willing to mesure it in terms of 
the shortest straight line rather than the distance along an arc. 

There are many similar cases in psychological measurement. If we were 
evaluating candidates for the Miss America title on a scale of beauty, 
examining the intellect of feebleminded individuals, or measuring the 
Skill of master carpenters all of whom have had 20 or more years of 
experience, we probably should not worry much about the inequality of 
the units of measurement yielded by our operations if we believed them 
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to be related in some nonlinear fashion to equal units on the true con- 
tinuum, since the individuals we should be dealing with are so homoge- 
neous that they would spread over only a small portion of the scale. 

There are circumstances in which we should not be willing to ignore 
the differences. If the range of individual differences in the trait is broad— 
for example, the range of arithmetic ability of tenth-grade children or the 
learning ability of adults in general—then we probably should say that 
the differences in the sizes of the units are extremely important. 


MEANINGFULNESS OF SQORES 


As a result of the operations of measurement, an individual is assigned 
a number as a quantitative description, the number representing the 
frequency, amount, or degree to which;he manifests some property. А 
meaningful quantitative description is one which is given in terms that 
directly convey some notion of the frequency, amount, or degree to which 
the individual manifests some property. That is, the scores are expressed 
in such a way that certain characteristics or qualities of the individual are 
immediately manifest in a quantitative sense. 


REFERRING SCORES TO THE SCALE AS A SOURCE OF MEANING 


The numbers assigned as a result of the operations of measurement 
sometimes are given in reference to the scale and sometimes are not. In 
the former case scores are given as so many or so much “something-or- 
anothers." The height of a tree is described as being 25 ft, the weight 
of a child as 67 lb, and the speed of response of a subject to a stimulus 
light as 0.28 sec. In the latter case scores are given merely as numbers 
with no direct reference at all to the scale. Indeed, the only reference is 
given to the measuring instrument that is used. Thus it is said that a 
patient received a score of 23 on the ABC Neurotic Inventory, a child 
attained a score of 247 on the XYZ Intelligence Test, and a worker was 
asaigned a rating of. 74 on the company's employee evaluation form. 

In general, scores which are given in terms which refer to the scale 
itself convey more information than those which are not. Yet merely 
stating Scores as So many “‘something-or-anothers” does not in and of 
itself ensure greater meaning. Unless the units in which the scale is ex- 
pressed are familiar, the advantage is lost. Quantitative descriptions 
expressed in inches, dollars, hours, quarts, or pounds have considerable 
significance because we have frequently used them and have compared 
солына а i de іы utei hy nts Dee 

iion. Indeed руси, сала, dha, lev, and koruny convey little or no informa 

: indeed, to say that а city is 3 farskh distant or that 0 man's wage? 
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are 20 abbasi tells us no more than a rating of 4 assigned to a nursery 
school child in need for security or a score of 59 earned by a boy on the 
Smithers test for mechanical aptitude. 

In our earlier discussion we saw that the “markers” оп a scale are 
established arbitrarily. The facts of the matter are that we can establish 
a unit as any amount of the property we want and can utilize as many 
different systems of units as we wish for the same continuum. We could 
say that a worker earns $12.50 per day or, equally well, that his earnings 
are 5,000 eyrir. The height of a girl could be given as 65.5 in. or as 2.5 alen. 
The weight of a bull could be stated ағ being 225 lb or 0.5 bahar. The 
time required by a student to solve a problem could be said to be 40 min 
or 1 candle. In cases such as these the units of the two systems pertain to 
the same scale and are merely different arbitrary systems of “markers.” 
Therefore one system of units can be readily changed into the other 
system: By additional operations, then, it is possible to transmute scores 
which are expressed in unfamiliar terms to other values which are familiar 
and therefore meaningful. Transmutations of this sort are common. In 
the United States we express distances in terms of miles, and distances 
given in kilometers mean little to us. Miles and kilometers merely are two 
different sets of arbitrary "markers" on the same continuous scale of 
distance, and one resolves simply and directly into the other. Similarly 
we can transmute kilograms to pounds and liters to quarts. 

It is unfortunate but true that with most psychological measuring 
devices, such as tests, inventories, rating scales, and questionnaires, the 
raw scores given directly by the operations of measurement seldom have a 
reference to а. scale, and when they do the scale is very likely to be ex- 
pressed in quite unfamiliar units. Scores on objective measuring devices 
are likely to be expressed only as so many “‘points” if they are given any 
reference at-all. The information that a person made a score of 41 on an 
arithmetic test, a score of 215 on a sales interest inventory, a score of 
3 on a rating scale of initiative, or a score of 84 on a sociability inventory 
tells us little or nothing about the individual in terms of how much of 
those particular properties he possesses. In some tircumstances it is 
possible to transmute the values of the raw scores to other values which 
do have more meaning. This we shall discuss later. 


REFERENCING AN INDIVIDUAL’S SCORE TO THOSE OF OTHERS OF HIS 
SAME GENERAL KIND AS A SOURCE OF MEANING 


Suppose that instead of describing the worker’s wages as $12.50 or 
5,000 eyrir per day we said that they are equal to those of the lowest-paid 
worker, Suppose we reported the girl as being average in height instead of 
as being 65.5 in. or 2.5 alen. Suppose we said the bull is a dwarf instead of 
being-225 lb or 0.5 bahar. Suppose we said of the student that he took a 
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little less than average time to solve the problem rather than saying he 
took 40 min or 1 candle. In no case should we know the absolute amounts 
of the properties the individuals manifested, but nevertheless we should 
have descriptions of them that are indeed quite meaningful and useful. 

In many cases, then, if we know how the individual stands in the prop- 
erty relative to other individuals of his kind we have a quantitative 
description of him that is quite meaningful. If Fertaldig Ulderput, a man 
from Mars, is described to us as being 312 xlath (Martian units of height) 
tall, we really know nothing about him. But if we were told that Mr. 
Ulderput is 10 ft tall, unquestiqnably we should have some meaningful 
information. The description 10 Yt is in terms which are quite familiar to 
us. Yet this quantitative description may not be sufficient. If Fertaldig 
were an earthman he would be a “whopper,” but perhaps he is a runt 
among Martians. In addition to expressing the value of his height in units 
that are familiar to us, if that value also 'gives us some indication of how 
he compares in height with other Martians we have a quantitative 
description that is exceedingly meaningful. 

It is meaningful to know that an object is 5 in. long. We can con- 
ceptualize it and get a “feel” of it. If in addition we know that the object 
is a mouse, our concept of the object is considerably richer. We now think 
of the object as “very large" because most mice are only about 2 or 3 in, 
long. However, if the object is a snake we think of it as “tiny” because 
most snakes are several feet long. These additional meanings come not 
from the scores themselves of the mouse and the snake but rather from 
the general knowledge we have of how mice and snakes run in length, 
"Very large" and "tiny" are not meanings we get directly from the 
quafititative description “5 in.” In effectave recall the information we have 
gathered from various sources concerning the lengths of mice and snakes, 
and we reference the score of our individual to the scores of others of his 
kind. If a score tells us not only the amount of the property the individual 
possesses as measured on the scale but also where his score falls relative 
to the scores of others like him in kind, it does indeed provide a most 
valuable quantitative description. Later we shall see the extent to which 
this can be accomplished, 


COMPARABILITY OF DIFFERENT SCALES 


Sometimes we need to compare the similarities and differences among 
the traits of a given individual, For example, we might wish to ascertain 
whether an individual manifests greater clerical aptitude, mechanical 
aptitude, or sales aptitude, Or we may wish to determine whether a social 
group 18 most deficient in leadership, morale, cohesiveness, or interna 


о 
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structure. Only if the scores on the different scales are comparable can 
we say that an individual possesses more of one property than he does 
of another. 


EQUIVALENCE OF UNITS AS A BASIS FOR THE COMPARABILITY OF 
DIFFERENT SCALES 


When we make comparisons within the individual on different scales, 
we are asking whether he manifests more of one property than he does of 
another and, if he does, what the magnitude of the difference is. If we are 
to make comparisons of this sort, ther the scores on the different scales 
must be comparable. For example, we can say that an automobile is 
wider than it is tall, because both scores are expressed in the same units, 
namely, units of length, We can say that a nursery school child evidences 
more acts of friendship ал ‚оѓ aggressiveness, because both scores are 
expressed in terms of numbers of acts. We can say that a student's 
performance in English literature is better than his performance in 
mathematies, because both scores are expressed in terms of a standard 
grading system. We can say that a business establishment has more 
salesmen than clerks, because both quantitative descriptions are in 
terms of numbers of employees. In each of these cases the units in which 
the two variables are expressed are comparable. 

However, on the same basis we cannot say that an automobile is wider 
than it is heavy, nor a child friendlier than he is tall, nor a student better 
in English than he is sociable; hor can we say that a business establish- 
ment has more salesmen than it has support from the public. We cannot 
make these comparisons, because the amounts of the two properties in 
each case are expressed in quite different terms. We could say ior an 
automobile that the number of inches of width is greater than the num- 
ber of pounds of weight. But for the same automobile we could say that 
the number of inches of width is less than the number of grams of weight. 
Comparisons of this sort are meaningless, because the markers on the 
scales are arbitrary and we can make as few or as many of them on the 
scales as we wish. | j 

It is only when scores on the different scales are expressed precisely in 
the same terms that we can say they are comparable: We should have to 
conclude, then, that it is impossible to make comparisons within the 
individual on most psychological traits, because they are expressed in 
such quite different terms as number of seconds, number of items, num- 
ber of units on a rating scale, and number of attempts. Only if by a series 
of further operations we can transmute the raw scores to other values 
which are equivalent will it be possible to make comparisons within the 
individual. 
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REFERENCING AN INDIVIDUAL'S SCORES TO THOSE OF OTHERS OF HIS 
SAME GENERAL KIND AS A BASIS FOR THE COMPARABILITY OF 
DIFFERENT SCALES 


Let us pursue further the matter of comparisons within the individual, 
that is, comparisons of the individual's scores on two or more different 
variables. We have seen that in order to make this type of comparison it is 
necessary for all scales to be expressed in the same type of units. Suppose 
that students' academic performance is evaluated on a scale of 0 — F to 
4 = А. A student whose grade-pqint average is 3.6 in literature courses 
and 3.2 in courses in history аррагеп у achieves greater superiority in 
the former subject than in the latter. But let us suppose that when we 
examine the grades earned by the thousands of students who have 
attended this particular university we find shat the highest grade average 
attained by any student in literature courses is 4.0, whereas the highest 
average attained by any student in history courses is 3.2. While it is 

+ theoretically possible for students to earn grades as high as 4.0 in both 
literature and history, the facts of the matter are that no student ever 
does so in history. Therefore our particular student is not equal to the 
best in literature, but he is equal to the best in history. 

We might say, then, that two Scores, each on a different variable, are 
comparable if they represent the same standing in the same population 
on those scales. If we are told that a man is 5 ft tall and weighs 250 Ib we 
immediately say of him that he is heavier than he is tall. We know that 
the average height of men is somewhere between 5 and 6 ft and the 
average weight somewhere between 100 and 200 lb. The man in question 
clearly is below the average of other men in height and above the average 
of other men in weight. 

As another example, suppose that we know the range of scores of fifth- 
grade children on a particular spelling test to be 75 to 150 points and on a 
particular arithmetic test to be 10 to 40 points. A fifth-grade child who 
earns a score of 145 оп the spelling test and 11 on the arithmetic test 
would be characterized as being better in spelling than he is in arithmetic. 
Essentially what we are doing is to compare the child’s scores with those 
earned on the two tests by others of his kind, namely, fifth-grade children. 
We ignore the descriptions of ability given by the raw scores in and of 
themselves and take as descriptions of ability the positions of his scores 
relative to those of other children. In a similar fashion we could say 

o that a worker is more deficient in amount of production than he is in 

quality of production; а patient is as antisocial as he is depressed; the 

morale of a social group is not up to the quality of its leadership; and as a 

result of counseling, Harry’s grades have improved more than his personal 
adjustment. Comparability is attained not through rendering the units 
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on the various scales equal but rather through comparing the individual’s 
scores on different variables with the distribution of scores earned by a 
population of individuals in-his same general class. We shall discuss these 
problems again in the next section. 


THE NATURE AND ESTABLISHMENT OF NORMS 


In effect we have been saying that scores have more meaning and are 
more useful when they are referenced to the distribution of scores earned 
by a number of individuals. The distribution of scores earned by a speci- 
fied group of individuals used as a basis for giving meaning to scores is 
termed a set of norms. In this section we shall consider various aspects of 
the problem of the establishment of norms. 


TYPES OF GROUPS USED IN THES ESTABLISHMENT OF NORMS 


Various types of populations are used as a basis for establishing norms, 
In actual practice, of course, we ordinarily do not have all members of a 
population but only a sample thereof. The selection of groups is a function 
of the purpose for which the measurements are being made. Thus the 
norms for a typing achievement test might be based on the scores earned 
by “trained typists in general" or “‘tenth-grade girls who have completed 
а one-semester course in typing," depending on the type of persons in 
whom we are interested. 

One special group that is both üseful and meaningful in the establish- 
ment of norms is the adult population. When norms based upon scores 
earned by this group are used, they are given separately for men and 
women when sex differences in scores are apparent. The samples of 
individuals utilized in the preparation of these norms can be examined in 
order to ascertain how representative they are by comparing their 
characteristics with those given for the population by the census figures. 


ADEQUACY OF GROUPS USED IN THE ESTABLISHMENT OF NORMS 


The adequacy of a group used in the establishment cf norms obviously 
is a function of the number of cases involved and their representativeness. 
If the number of cases is small we cannot put much dependence on the 
norms, since another group consisting of the same number of persons 
might give quite different results. The larger the number of cases the 
more stable will be the norms. 

Large numbers alone are not sufficient to ensure adequate norms. We 
must be sure that the individuals used in the sample are fully representa- 
tive of the total group the norms are to represent. For example, college 
seniors would not be representative of college students in general, nor 
would bank managers be representative of the population of “business 
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and industrial managers.” In some instances where very special groups are 
involved, such as those in rare occupations such as sailmakers or those 
with special characteristics such as blindness, numbers of cases might 
have to be sacrificed in order to achieve representativeness. We should 
not add seamstresses to sailmakers nor partially blinded individuals to the 
totally blind merely to increase the numbers of cases. 


THE SPECIFICATION OF GROUPS USED TO ESTABLISH NORMS 


In addition to the administrative difficulties in securing adequate 
groups with respect to numbers (y representativeness for the establish- 
ment of norms, a problem arises in connection with the definition of 
just what constitutes the total population the norms are supposed to 
describe. Too frequently it is supposed that a population is quite cir- 
cumscribed and static. If our group. used n the establishment of norms is 
carpenters, for example, we have to decide whether to include only master 
carpenters or to include journeymen and apprentices also. In addition, 
the question arises whether to include only those who are employed full 
time and those whose skill comes solely from formal training. The kinds 
of individuals entering or leaving a group may change. If the training of 
high school studenis in mathematies improves, then the scores of young 
people on a college aptitude test may well increase. If retirement rules 
in an industrial establishment are liberalized, the average level of skill of 
workers in the establishment may fall because of the retirement of the 
older and hence more skilled workers. © 


DESCRIBING DISTRIBUTIONS OF SCORES 


If we are going to use the frequency distributions of scores earned by a 
particular group of individuals as frames of reference for giving meaning 
to scores, then we must be able to describe the nature of those distribu- 
tions. Such descriptions are necessary so that we can ascertain the extent 
to which the scores eárned by different groups on the same test provide 
the same frames of'reference. There are a number of ways, mathematically 
and otherwise, for making such comparisons. However, we shall deal 
here only with certain ones, statistical devices which are particularly 
pertinent to our present discussion and for our later developments. 


WAYS IN WHICH FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS OF SCORES DIFFER 


Let us compare the two distributions of scores given in Fig. 3-4. First of 
all we see that by and large the scores in distribution A are lower than 
those in distribution B. Therefore we want some way of indicating the 
general level of a set of scores, that is, their average. Secondly, when we 
examine the two distributions it is apparent that the Scóres in the two 
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distributions vary among themselves in different degrees. The scores in 
distribution A tend to cluster together rather closely, whereas those in 
distribution B tend to scatter or spread out more. Hence we need an index 
of the degree to which scores vary among themselves. Thirdly, we can 
see that the distribution of scores in B is symmetrical whereas the scores 
in A are distributed in an asymmetrical, lopsided, or skewed fashion. 
Therefore an index of skewness is necessary. Fourthly, it is obvious that 
distribution A is sharply peaked or leptokurtic while distribution B tends 
to be flat or platykurtic. Finally, then, we want an index of kurtosis. 
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Figure 8-4 Examples of two distributions of scores with different characteristics. 


THE MEAN 
One kind of average of a set of values is their arithmetic mean. The mean 
of a set of scores is defined as their sum divided by their number. There- 


fore the formula for the arithmetic mean is 
Sea ЭЧ ДЕДЕ о ар 
n 


УХ” 

E (3-1) 
where X is the mean and X represents the raw scores earned by thea ton 
individuals so that ХХ represents the sum of all the raw scores. In com- 
puting the mean we simply add together or sum (Z) the scores of all 
individuals and divide by the number of individuals (n). Let us say that 
there are m different values of X, that is, X; is the lowest score and X,, the 
highest score. If there are several individuals earning the same given 
Score, we can simplify the computation by first multiplying that score 
by the frequency. f with which it occurs. We then can write the formula 
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for the mean as 
x fit АХ MIS PX: 


n n 


(3-2) 


For example, suppose the scores earned by six persons are respectively 
9, 8, 8, 7, 7, and 6. The mean by Eq. (3-1) is 


х_9+8+8+7+7-+6 
= 6 


45 
- + - 7.5 
Ву Eq. (3-2) it is 
y = (009) + (2)(8) + @)(7) + (1)(6) 9+16+14+6 45 
6 6 


ВЕН 


In Table 3-1 are given the frequency distributions of the scores shown 
in Fig. 3-4. In column 1 of this table there 2ге listed the various scores (X) 
in the two distributions, and in column 2 the numbers of persons (f) 
earning each score. In column 3 the values of fX have been computed, 
and their sum (ZfX or ZX) is given at the foot. The mean of distribution 
A is 23.60 and that of distribution B is 29.00, which shows that in general 
the scores in distribution A are lower than those in distribution B. 

The mean has the interesting property of being a sort of point of bal- 
ance in the distribution of scores. First of all, the sum of the differences 
between the scores and the mean is zero. That is, the sum of the positive 
differences from the mean is exactly equal to the sum of the negative 
differences. Raw scores are symbolized by X, and the difference between 
the raw score and the mean, called a deviation score, is symbolized by г. 
The deviation score for any one individual is 

т-Х-Х (3-3) 

Let us now sum the deviation scores for all individuals: 

Zr = У(Х — X) 


If there аге a tota] of n individuals, that is, a to n individuals, we can 
write the above equation as 


28 = (Ха = X)4+ Qo — X) --- (ха X)-- (X. — X) 


Rearranging terms gives 


PIG ar як Жо ы at eek ye Eo лы пз iG 
= ХХ — 2X 


The term 2X involves adding the mean, a constant, to itself n times, the 
number of cases there are. Summing a constant, an unvarying value, to 
itself a given number of times is the same as multiplying +hat constant by 


“--------- 


— фа 
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TABLE 3-1, Computation of X, г, Sk, and Ku for Two Frequency Distributions 4 
and B 


a) || (3) 
EX yell Лх 


1 +11.56] +11.56 +133.63| +133.63 
26| 2 + 5.76] +11.52 4-27.64| + 33.18] + 66.36 
25| 4 + 1.96] + 7.84 +10.96 + 3.84] + 15.36 
24 | 13 + 0.16] + 2.08 + 0.78] + 0.02] + 0.39 
23 | 29 + 0.36] +10.44 — 6.38] + 0.12} + 3.48 
22] 1| 22| 1.61 + 2.56] + 2.56 - 4.10] + 6.55} + 6.55 
х | 50 | 1,180 +46.00 +68.20 225.97 
1,180 _ 3 
X= = 23.60 
аз = 4960 = 0.92 
с = 0.96 
68.20/50 1.36 
Sk ова 7 088 7 1-55 


225.97/50 E 4.52 


= Е —-3 =—— —3 = 5.32 —3 = 42.32 


+ 625 
33 + 52 
32 ary 
31 +4 + 
30 +1 + 
29 0 
28 ae i 3р 
27 +4 + 
26 +9 + 
25 +16 3r 
24 +25 + 
21450 , : 
R= T = 20.00 
o? = 256¢, = 5.12 
с = 2.26 
Bee 0/90 T 02... 
(2.26)? 11. 
3,160/50 63.33 2. a 
След OU Ha E Oe 500 


T 


9 
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the number. In other words, E 3 
УХ = nX 
Hence 3 
Zr = ZX — nX 


Substituting for the mean X from Eq. (3-1) gives 


се ре ers в 
n “а 
= DX — ХХ 
=0 (8-4) 


If we divide both sides of Eq. (3-4) by т we can see that the mean of 
the deviation scores also equals zero: 


з- =7 50 (3-5) 


Furthermore, the sum of the squares of the differences between the raw 
scores and the mean, 22”, is smaller than the sum of the squares of the 
differences between the raw scores and any other point on the scale. So in 
this sense, too, the mean is a sort of point of balance. Let us take A as 
some point on the scale which is different from the mean. Then Аж X. 
Let us symbolize the difference between A and the mean as В. Then, 


А-Х-В 
A=X+B 
Let us symbolize the difference between a raw score and A as d, just 


as we have symbolized the difference between a raw score and the mean 
as г. Then ^ 


á 


а-Х-А 

= (X + B) 
-X— JB 
TX ET 
-2-В 


a e 


Squaring both sides of the equation gives 


^ d* = (x — В)? 
= 2? — 22B + В? 


The above equation holds for any one individual. Now let us sum these 
equations for all cases: 


Zd? = X(x? — 2B + B?) 
Da? — 22B + EB? 


Since 2 and B are constants we can write the term 227В ав 2BZz. In 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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this term we have г, which differs for different individuals, and 2 and В, 
which are the same for all individuals. For each person we multiply the 
three values by each other (228) and then sum the products for all indi- 
viduals (2248). We can obtain the same final sum if we merely sum the 
variable for all individuals (Хх) and then multiply that sum by the two 
constants (2BZz). Since В is a constant squared and summed to itself a 
given number of times, we can write the term ZB? as пВ?. Making these 
substitutions, we have 


ха? = Ez? — 2BZz + nB? 


From Eq. (8-4) we know that Zx = 0. Therefore the entire term 
2BZz = 0. Consequently 
Xd? = Ух? + nB? (3-6) 


In Eq. (8-6) we have proof*that the sum of the squared differences 
between the raw scores and any point on the scale other than the mean 
(Sd?) is greater than the sum of the squared differences between the raw 
scores and the mean (Zz?). Hence it is said that the mean is the point of 
least squares, #2”, then, is а minimum value and is always smaller than 
Xd? no matter from what point on the scale, A, other than the mean the 
deviations are computed. If we wished, we could compute the mean of 
the squares of the deviation scores. To do this we should divide both sides 
of Eq. (3-6) by n, the number of cases: 


4 
> 


ВВ ОН OER M 2 
я E 3P 5 = +B (3-7) 


Thus we can see from Eq. (3-7) that the mean of the squared deviations 
from the mean of the distribution also is a minimum value. Therefore 
the mean of a set of scores is that point on the scale which is a center point 
in a least-squares sense. 


THE STANDARD DEVIATION AND VARIANCE 


'The mean of the squares of the deviation scores, the value'we just dis- 
cussed, has the interesting property of varying with the extent to which 
the scores in a distribution cluster together or spread out. Hence the 
mean of the squares of the deviation scores, or its square root, 
is commonly used as an index of the variability of scores. The square root 
of the mean of the squares of the deviation scores is termed the standard 
deviation: 

2 E 
пера (3-8) 


т 


ог с: = = (3-9) 


7% 
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The square of the standard deviation, that is, the mean of the squared 
deviations itself, is termed the variance: 


д 22° 
got (3-10) 
2 
or == zn (3-11) 
n 


For computing the standard deviation by Eq. (3-8) or (3-9) we need the - 


values of the scores in deviation form, z. These are given in column 4 of 
Table 3-1 for the two distributions in Fig. 3-4. In column 5 the deviation 
Scores are squared, and column 6 gives the values of fz?. The sum of these 
values (2/> or Zz?) is given at the foot of column 6, and the computations 
of the variances and standard deviations are shown for each distribution. 
The standard deviation of distribution A i is 0.96 and that of distribution 
В is 2.26, which proves what is obvious i. Fi ig. 3-4—that the scores in dis- 
ДЕЙ, A cluster closely together whereas those in distribution В 
scatter out more. 

Simple though Eqs. (3-8) and (3-9) appear, they are not very соп- 
venient for computation since they require that the raw scores first be 
transformed into deviation scores. Let us therefore derive a formula that 
is more practical for computational purposes: 


But 2 = X — X. Therefore 
ni У(Х — X)? 
n 
_ 2(X? —2XX + X?) 
n 
. EX! — 52ХХ + УХ? 
n 
Remembering that 2. and X are constants, we get 


_ ZX? — 2Х>Х + nX? 


oz? 
n 
Ara 2х zx 18 nx? 
n n n 
Пане з 
pup Subs X 
f OVER 
жаланы 2X? + Ха 
ЫХ! we 
p its P (3-12) 
ВХ = Н 
с. = ee cm (3-13) 
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The standard deviation of scores is precisely the same in raw-score form 
as it is in deviation-score form. We can see this in Eq. (3-12). If we used 
deviation scores rather than raw scores, then the term X? would be zero 
because the mean of deviation scores is zero, and the term ZX?/n would 
be written as Zz?/n without changing the value of с. When we use deyi- 
ation scores, obviously all we are doing is to subtract a constant X from 
all scores [Eq. (3-3)] and therefore we do not change the nature of the 
distribution or its shape. Hence for the standard deviation of a set of 
scores we can write either ox or ту. 


SKEWNESS 


A distribution of scores can be symmetrical, as with distribution B in 
Fig. 3-4, or skewed, as with distribution 4. As may be seen in Fig. 3-5, 


E3 -2 -1 0 *1 +2 +3 
Standard deviations 


Figure 8-5 Examples of frequency distributions differing in skewness. 


distributions can vary both in the direction and in the degree of skewness. 
It just so happens that the mean of the cubes of deviation scores (Zz?/n) 
is related to both the direction and the degree of skewness. When the 
distribution of scores is symmetrical, the mean of the cubes of the devia- 
tion scores is zero. When the distribution of scores ‘is positively skewed 
(the long “бай” of the distribution pointing toward the higher score 
values as with distribution A in Fig. 3-4), the mean of the cubes of the 
deviation scores is positive. When the distribution of scores is negatively 
skewed (the long “tail” of the distribution pointing toward the smaller 
score values), the mean of the cubes of the deviation scores is negative. 
Furthermore, the larger the mean of the cubes of the deviation scores, the 
greater the degree of skewness. 

In order to compare the skewness of the two distributions of scores we 
should be sure the variation among the scores is the same in both cases.. 
Therefore, rather than using the mean of the cubes of the deviation scores 
as an index of skewness, we refer it to the standard deviation of the dis- 
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tribution. The index of skewness, then, is 


„3 
Sk = Ол in М 215 № 
Oz 


Oz 


(3-14) 


To compute the index of skewness we need the deviation scores cubed. 
These values are given in column 7 of Table 3-1 for the two distributions 
in Fig. 3-4. In column 8 are computed the values of fz?. The indices of 
skewness show what is apparent in Fig. 3-4, that distribution A is highly 
skewed positively (Sk = +1.55) and distribution B is symmetrical 
(Sk = 0). 


KURTOSIS 


In some distributions which are called leptokurtic there is a heavy 
piling up of scores in one region of the scele, whereas in others which are 


Cae Ne Kurtosis = + 1.00 


ES =2 -1 0 +1 +2 +3 
Standard deviations 


Figure 3-6 Examples of frequency distributio:-s differing in kurtosis. 


called platykurtic the scores tend to distribute more or less evenly 
throughout. Figure.3-6 shows some examples of distributions which differ 
in degree of kurtosis. Just as the mean of the cubes of the deviation 
scores is related to skewness, so the mean of the deviation scores to the 
fourth power (Zz*/n) is related to kurtosis. Again for an index we wish to 
hold the variation of scores constant and therefore reference the mean of 
the deviation scores to the fourth power of the standard deviation. The 
tatio of the mean of the deviation scores to the fourth power, to the fourth 
power of the standard deviation, is quite a satisfactory index of kurtosis. 
However, by convention we subtract 3 from this ratio for reasons which 


will be clear when we discuss the normal frequency distribution, Our 
index of kurtosis, then, is 


4 
ке eg ftne, (3-15) 
Oz 0: 
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When this value is positive the distribution of scores is leptokurtic, and 
when it is negative the distribution is platykurtic. 

The computations of the indices of kurtosis for the two distributions in 
Fig. 3-4 are shown in columns 9 and 10 of Table 3-1. Ku for distribution A 
is +2.32, indicating that it is very leptokurtic; and for distribution B it is 
—0.57, indicating that it is somewhat platykurtic. 


THE NORMAL FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION AND ITS CHARACTERISTICS B 


It is apparent that distributions of scores vary widely in their shape, 
manifesting different degrees and combinations of skewness and kurtosis. 
It therefore would be well to establish one particular distribution as a 
frame of reference for comparison purposes. If possible, this distribution 
should be so commonly found as to be characteristic, or nearly so, of the 
distributions of scores on a wide vari- 
ety of qualities. Such a dist?ibution 
does exist, and it is termed the nor- 
mal frequency distribution. 

The normal frequency distribu- 
tion is symmetrical and bell-shaped. 

It is found for a variety of both physi- 

eal and psychological traits. This is 

not to say that the frequency dis- 

tributions of these traits always, or ЗЕД а. 

indeed ever, have precisely the char- Figure 8-7 Expansion of the binomial 

acteristics of a normal frequency iar QP C таны аата 
сет 2 М = 8, to illustrate the normal 

distribution, but rather that very frequency distribution. 

often they quite closely approximate it 

in shape. The normal frequency distribution also has been termed the 

curve of error because it is closely approximated in those situations where 

a “score” is determined by a large number of factors which operate under 

conditions of equal likelihood of having an effect. For example, if one 

tossed a thousand coins a million times, counting up the number of 

heads occurring on each toss, and made a frequency, distribution of tl;ese 

“scores,” the distribution would be very similar in shape to that of a 

normal distribution. 

'The normal frequency distribution can be precisely stated mathe- 
matically. One statement is that it is the expansion of the binomial 
(p + фУ, where p = 4 = 0.5 and N is an infinitely large number.: By 


"way of illustration, this binomial is expanded to the eighth power in 


Table 3-2. This particular expansion gives us a frequency distribution of 
nine steps or score values and is plotted as a frequency polygon in Fig. 
3-7. If N is an infinitely large number, then the number of steps along the 
scale is infinitely large and the curve becomes smooth and does not have 
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the “согпетв” we see in the distribution in Fig. 3-7. A normal frequency 
distribution has a skewness of zero (Fig. 3-5) and a kurtosis of zero 
(Fig. 3-6). 

The normal frequency distribution is defined by a particular formula 
and is a theoretical curve. Its tails (see Table 3-2 and Fig. 3-7) never 
reach the base line; rather, they approach it asymptotically so that in a 
true normal frequency distribution there can never be a score value 
with a frequency of zero. Consequently it is never correct to say of any 
distribution of actual scores that the distribution is normal, even if both 
its skewness and its kurtosis are zero. Distributions of actual scores may 
have characteristics which closely approximate those of a normal fre- 
quency distribution, but they never have all of them. When we say that a 
distribution of scores is normal we really mean that its characteristics 


TABLE 3-2. Expansion of the Bincinial (p + 4)У, where 
p = д = 0.5 and № = 8, to Illustrate the Normal Fre- 
quency Distribution 


ps 1(0.00390625) 0.00390625 
8р? 8(0.0078125) (0.5) 0.03125000 
28p%q? 28(0.015625) (0.25) 0.10937500 
56p*q* 56(0.03125) (0.125) 0. 21875000 
70p*q* 70(0. 0625) (0.0625) 0. 27343750 
5бр%4 56(0.125)(0.03125) 0.21875000 
28р296 28(0.25)(0.015625) 0.10937500 
8ра” 8(0.5)(0.0078125). 0.03125000 
48 1(0.00390625) 0.00390625 
> 1.00000000 


are very similar to those of a normal distribution. A normal frequency 
distribution, then, is purely a theoretical frequency distribution. 

We can see from Table 3-2 that it would be possible to calculate the 
proportion of cases falling between any two points in such a distribution. 
This has been done mathematically so that the properties of the distribu- 
tion are well known, The proportions of cases falling below various score 
values in a normal frequency distribution are given in the Appendix. 


THE NORMAL FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION AS A MODEL 


ў For one reason ог another we may believe that the particular distribu- 
Поп. of scores given by the operations of measurement does not reflect 
the true distribution of the trait being measured. In some instances the 
individuals being measured may be drawn not from one but from two or 
more different populations, for example, men and women or apprentices 
and masters of a trade. But in many instances, even though the group 
does constitute a representative sample of the population with which we 


p 
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are concerned, we may be led to reject the distribution of their scores as 
being descriptive of the way in which the trait is distributed in the 
population. 

It may be that we suspect there is some artifact in the measuring device 
or in the measuring situation. For example, suppose we find that on a 
particular test most people make low scores and relatively few people 
earn high scores. We might argue that this particular positively skewed 
distribution of scores resulted from the fact that the items in the test 
were too difficult for the group. Had we happened to develop somewhat 
easier items the distribution of scores would have been different. Simi- 
larly, if we have parents rate their children on some trait such as intelli- 
gence, probably most children will be assigned high ratings and rela- 
tively few will be assigned low ones. This negatively skewed distribution 
might be expected, because in ¥eneral parents are likely to be lenient in 
judging their offspring. The distribution of scores as it stands would be 
rejected because it represents a mutilation of the true distribution of the 
trait due to an error of leniency'on the part of the raters. 

Furthermore, if we do not believe that the units along our scale are 
equal we do not expect the distribution of scores as given by our opera- 
tions of measurement to mirror the way in which the trait actually is dis- 
tributed among individuals. For example, we might have a situation such 
as that in Fig. 3-2 where successive units along the scale represent greater 
and greater amounts of the trait, A “unit” at the lower end of the scale 
represents a smaller amount of the trait than one at the higher end. 
Under such circumstances it would not be surprising to find that the upper 
end of the distribution is "pushed" down and a negatively skewed dis- 
tribution of scores results t 

Now it may be that we are perfectly happy with the distribution of 
Scores given by our operations of measurement. We believe that the dis- 
tribution is not affected by artifacts in the measuring instrument or 
measurement situation, or if there are any such effects they are of such a 
minor nature that they can be ignored. On the other hand, if we have 
reason to believe that the distribution of scores gives a тет picture 
of the distribution of the trait, we are faced with some decisions. 

Perhaps the most common decision is to admit that the distribution of 
scores given by our operations of measurement does not correctly reflect 
the distribution of the trait. We are unable to state the extent to which 
the distribution of scores gives a distorted picture of the distribution of 
the trait, because we have no idea of what the latter is like. In effect we 
throw up our hands and admit defeat but go ahead and use the scores 
anyway. 

From theoretical considerations of one sort or another we might have an 
idea of the way in which the trait is distributed. Thus from our notions 
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about hemispherical dominance in the brain we might decide that meas- 
ures of preference for use of the right and left hands should be bimodal. 
That is, we should be saying that on a scale of hand preference there 
should be a large proportion of individuals toward one end of the scale 
(those who prefer to use the right hand), another substantial proportion 
at the other end of the scale (those who prefer to use the left hand), and 
few falling in the middle of the scale (those who have no hand preference). 
We develop, then, a model of the distribution of the trait from our theory. 
Clearly the adequacy of our model is a direct function of the adequacy of 
our theoretical considerations. If the theory is faulty so will be our model. 

Once we make up our minds about the model of the distribution of the 
trait, that is, the shape of the frequency distribution of scores, we must 
make a further decision. First of all, we can attempt to design operations 
of measurement which yield scores that distribute in the same manner as 
our model. If the scores do not distribute in the way desired, the opera- 
tions will be modified or discarded and new ones developed. Secondly, we 
can transmute our raw scores to other values of such a nature that the 
new transmuted scores do distribute in accordance with the model. 
Finally, we can say that the distribution of scores of the particular sample 
of individuals we have does possess the characteristics of the model even 
though it does not. 

There are, of course, a wide variety of differently shaped distributions 
that could be adopted as the theoretical model of the distribution of 
psychological traits. Of all the possible distributions there appears to 
be more basis for choosing the normal frequency distribution. We have 
seen that if we measure the properties of large and representative popula- 
tions of living things with a wide variety of measuring devices, particu- 
larly devices which measure physical properties, the distributions of 
scores tend to be shaped more like a normal distribution than any other 
type of distribution. This is not to say that the empirically obtained 
distributions of scores ever precisely fit a normal distribution, but rather 
that in many instances there is a very close approximation. Indeed, to 
many it seems that tie bulk of the distributions of scores are simply chance 
variations from a normal distribution. 

Е requently as we increase the numbers of cases the shape of the dis- 
tribution of Scores more and more closely approaches that of the normal 
frequency distribution. By way of example, the top diagram of Vig. 3-8 
gives the distribution of scores earned on a test by 50 individuals. For 
БЕ С A el a theoretical normal curve is superimposed on the 
SEN [zd PN n the shape of the distribution of scores of 
OPI OR M A п uals is quite different from that of a normal 
Ве a mied e diagram in Fig, 3-8 shows the distribution when 

er ог cases is increased to 100, and in the lower diagram the dis- 
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tribution includes the scores of 1,000 individuals. It is apparent that in 
this instance, as in many others, as we increase the numbers of cases the 
shape of the distribution of scores comes closer and closer to that of a 
normal frequency distribution. Thus if we had just the 50 cases we might 
be willing to say that the distribution of the trait is normal even though 
the scores of our sample clearly are not normally distributed. We should 
use the mean and standard deviation of our empirical distribution to 
describe the mean and standard deviation of our normally distributed 
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Figure 8-8 Illustration of how increasing the number of cases results in some instances 
in a distribution of Scores that more and more closely approximates a normal 
frequency distribution. 


trait and attribute to our empirical distribution the characteristics of a 
normal distribution. ° 

The fact that the shapes of so many frequency distributions of scores 
approach that of a normal frequency distribution has been sufficient 
justification for some psychologists to hold that the normal frequency 
distribution of traits is the rule. Their position is strengthened by the ease 
of “explaining away” frequency distributions. which are not normal as 
resulting from the use of poorly devised measuring instruments or small 
or nonrepresentative samples of individuals. For other psychologists the 
normal frequency distribution appears to be a reasonable hypothesis to 
be adhered to in “appropriate” circumstances. Finally there are those who 
completely reject the normal frequency distribution as a “law.” They 
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prefer to hold to whatever shape of distribution of scores the measuring 
device happens to yield. Apparently they have more faith in their capacity 
for devising satisfactory operations of measurement than in their capacity 
for theorizing. The decision of whether or not to adopt a normal distribu- 
tion as a model seems to depend largely upon one’s particular biases and 
inclinations. Often the decision appears to be reached on intuitive rather 
than explicit grounds, and certainly the entire matter is discussed with 
more heat than light. 


THE MEAN AND STANDARD DEVIATION OF DICHOTOMOUS VARIABLES 


As we saw in Chap. 2, many of the variables with which we deal in 
psychological measurement are dichotomous. That is, the operations of 
measurement sometimes merely give us an assignment of individuals to 
one of the other of two categories. In a question in an attitude survey, 
people respond by saying they are either’ favorably or unfavorably in- 
clined toward a given issue, and in a spelling test a word either is spelled 
correctly or is spelled incorrectly. With dichotomous variables which are 
discontinuous, persons who fall in one category are assigned the score of 
1 and those in the other a score of 0. 

Let us now consider the mean and standard deviation of scores on 
dichotomous variables. For a dichotomous variable we can write 


(3-16) 


where p is the proportion and f; the number of cases who earn a score of 1, 
4 the proportion and / the number of cases who earn a score of 0, and n is 
the total number of cases, Therefore : е 


аг рел 9 oad) T 


From Ea. (3-2) we know that the mean of a set of scores is 
хо ++ “ух, 


n 


Since with a discontinuous dichotomous variable we have only two 
‘possible scores, 0 and 1, we can write this formula as 


к X = № + ЛХ. 
n 


But Xo = 0 and therefore the first 


term in the numerator is zero and 
drops out. Furthermore Х 1 = 1 


1 and therefore the second term in the 
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numerator is 1 or simply fı. Hence 
x-bh.-, (3-17) 


'That is, with a discontinuous dichotomous variable the mean is simply 
the proportion of persons falling in the upper category. Thus if 48 out of 
200 cases fall in the upper category the mean is 48500 or 0.24. 

From Eq. (3-11) we know that the variance of a set of scores is 


Bfr? 
ces Е 
z 7 0 
D 
Remembering that a deviation score is the raw score minus the mean, 


we have for a dichotomous yariable 
е 


Raw scores Deviation scores 
Хі-і т=1—р=@ 
Хо-0 zo = 0 — p = —р 


For a dichotomous variable, therefore, the variance is 


_ foro? ther 
= foo pfe 


ғ т, 


Ee 


hy +g : 
- a + рф 
= рар + 4) 
= ра(1) 
= pq (3-18) 
с: = Мра 3 E (3-19) 


The standard deviation of scores on а dichotomous variable, then, is 
equal to the square root of the product of the proportions of individuals 
who fall in the two categories. Thus the proportion of cases falling in the 
upper category is 0.24, the proportion falling in the lower category is 0.76, * 
and the standard deviation is 3/(0.24) (0.76) = +/0.1824 or 0.43. 


Summary 


For measurements to be useful, the successive categories of a discontinuous 
multistep scale, and the successive “тагКегв” on a continuous scale, must repre- 


А 
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sent equal increments in the amount, frequency, or degree of the property being 
measured. That is, the units along a scale must be equal. With many measuring 
devices it is possible through appropriate operations to determine whether or not 
the units are equal. The operations are termed appropriate because they pertain 
to the variable under consideration and follow logically from the particular 
theoretical conceptions we have about the nature of the variable. 

In certain situations, even though we may be certain that the units of meas- 
urement are not equal, such inequality is of little practical importance and can 
be ignored. If the units are unequal but the various sizes are distributed randomly 
throughout the scale, their differences will tend to average out, particularly 
when a large number of them are involved. There may be a curvilinear relationship 
between scores on the scale and the actual amounts of the trait being measured, 
so that units at one end of the scale reflect small amounts of the trait and those 
at the other end reflect large amounts. However, if we are dealing only with a 
small portion of the entire scale the discrepancies may be во small as to be 
unimportant. E 

To be useful, a quantitative description or a score must be meaningful. A 
meaningful score is given in terms that directly convey some notion of the 
amount, degree, or frequency of the property that the individual possesses. Most 
Scores on psychological traits are expressed merely in terms of “points,” without 
any reference to the trait being measured or to a frame of reference such as an 
absolute zero. Relating an individual's scores to the distribution of Scores by 
other individuals does provide something of a frame of reference, and therefore 
does give more meaning to scores. 

Sometimes we wish to make comparisons within the individual so that we can 
know in which traits he is strong and in which he is weak. Comparisons of this 
sort can be made only if the scores on the different variables are expressed in the 
same terms. That is, only when scores on different variables are comparable can 
we say an individual possesses more of one property than he does of another. 
Referencing an individual's score on each variable to distributions of scores on 
those variables does provide a kind of comparability among variables. At least 
it permits us to say that relative to other individuals this person is higher on cer- 
tain traits than he is on others. 

A distribution of scores used as a frame of reference to make scores meaningful 
and comparable is termed a set of norms. Since distributions of scores are so 
useful, it is песеввагу 40 describe them. Distributions differ from one another in 
many ways, but when they are used as norms the most useful descriptions of 
them are the mean and variation of the scores, and the shape of the distribution 
as given by the skewness and kurtosis. > 

Inasmuch as there are substantial variations in the shapes of distributions of 
scores, it would be useful to have one particular distribution as a frame of refer- 
ence. The shape of this distribution should be characteristic, or nearly so, of the 
shapes of the distributions of a wide variety of properties. Such a distribution does 
exist and is termed the normal frequency distribution. This distribution is sym- 
metrical and is shaped like a bell. The distributions of scores closely approximate 


the normal distribution in so many instances that it is useful as a theoretical 
model of distributions of scores, 
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chapter 4 Standardizing 


Scores 


In Chap. 3 we saw that under many circumstances measurements of 
human characteristics cannot utilize an absolute zero as a reference point 
and that equal differences between raw scores may have to be rejected 
as being indicative of equal differences in the trait being measured. 
Furthermore, we saw that the units in scales of psychological traits are 
not likely to be expressed in meaningful ways in the sense that they 
immediately convey а notion of the amount of some property that the 

fests. Finally, we saw that the comparability 


individual possesses ог mani 
of scores on different scales poses & number of problems. We also saw 


that if we use the distribution of scores earned by aerepresentative group 
of individuals on the variables in which we are interested, most of these 
problems are given some resolution. Using distributions of scores as 
frames of reference or norms provides a basis for giving scores meaning 
and for making statements about the comparability of scores on different 

variables. А 
In this chapter we shall consider percentile ranks and standard scores, 
since they provide ways for referencing scores directly to a distribution. 
We shall also describe ways for transmuting raw scores to other values 
which are normally distributed. Since the members of some desired 
Population may not be available in establishing norms, we shall present 
69 
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a procedure for estimating the distribution of scores on a given test for 
that population. Finally, we shall deal with the problem of combining 
scores from different samples. 


PERCENTILE RANKS 


In everyday communication one of the common ways for describing 
both people and things is to state the proportion of other individuals 
that a particular individual exceeds in the characteristic or quality under 
consideration. While we may not state the proportion with any degree 
of exactness, it nevertheless is implicit in our statement, We say, “There 
are few desserts I like better than strawberry shortcake.” That is, we are 
saying that if we had available a random sample of all sorts of desserts 
we should reject the very large bulk of them, perhaps 95 per cent, in 
favor of strawberry shortcake. Similarly “уе say, "One-round Smith is 
about as poor a welterweight fighter as they come.” We mean that if a 
representative sample of welterweight prize fighters were matched with 
Mr. Smith, in our opinion he could beat very few of them, perhaps only 
3 or 4 per cent. Hence if a person is described as exceeding 99 per cent of 
his fellows in height, we immediately know that he is tall ; if he is de- 
scribed as exceeding 50 per cent in leadership, we know that he is average 
in this trait; and if he is described as exceeding only 3 per cent in intel- 
ligence, we know that he is a dull fellow, indeed. Statements of the per- 
centages of persons exceeded, then, are familiar means of quantitative 
description and are immediately meaningful, 


THE NATURE OF PERCENTILE RANKS AND PERCENTILES 


The percentile rank of a Score is the percentagé of persons in the refer- 


Score of 217 are distributed equally throughout this interval, More 
correctly, then, we should say that the raw score of 216.5 is the 70th 


percentile, 
COMPUTATION OF PERCENTILE RANKS 


In developing percentile ranks we gi i 
( imply determine the percentage of 
cases falling below the lower limit of each raw-score interval. Table 4-1 
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illustrates the computational process. One person or 0.7 per cent of the 
cases (1/50 = 0.007 or 0.7 per cent) earns scores less than 57.5, five 
people or 3.3 per cent of the cases (2450 = 0.033 or 3.3 рег cent) earn 
Scores less than 58.5, etc. In order to obtain the percentile rank of an 
actual score we have to interpolate between the percentile ranks of its 
lower and upper limits. For example, the percentile ranks of the lower and 


TABLE 4-1. Computation of Percentiles and Percentile Ranks 


Raw Lower limit of Number of Percentile 
score TAW score Frequency cases earning Tani 
"interval" lower scores 

71 70.5 0 150 100.0 
70 69.5 1 149 99.3 
69 68.5 % 3 146 97.3 
68 67.5 2910 136 90.7 
67 66.5 14 192 81.3 
66 65.5 10 112 74.7 
65 64.5 20 92 61.3 
64 63.5 15 77 5158 
63 62.5 25 52 34.7 
62 61.5 23 29 19.3 
61 60.5 6 23 15.3 
60 59.5 12 11 7/9 
59 58.5 „6 5 3.3 
58 57.5 4 1 9.7 
57 56.5 1 0 0.0 
56 55.5 0 0 0.0 у 


TOP NN TR diu шыште == сс 


Total number of cases = 150 Y 


upper limits of a raw score of 60 (59.5 and 60.5) are 7.3 and 15.3. Now 
assuming as we have that individuals who earn a score of 60 are actually 
distributed equally throughout this interval and recalling that the score 
is taken to be in the middle of the interval, half the distance above the 
lower limit, we can calculate the percentile rank of the score of 60 as 
follows: 

7.3 + 0.5(15.3 — 7.3) = 11.3 • 


We should therefore say that 11.3 per cent of the cases fall below a raw 
score of 60 and that an individual who earns a score of 60 has the per- 
centile rank of 11.3. 

Rather than ‘calculate the percentiles arithmetically it is easier to 
determine them graphically by plotting the percentile ranks of the lower 
limits of each score interval and then reading the appropriate values from 
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the graph. Such a graph is given in Fig. 4-1 for the data in Table 4-1. 
In this graph the lower limits of the raw scores are plotted against the 
percentile ranks, as is shown by the circles. From the solid line which con- 
nects these points we could read off the percentile rank of any raw score. 
It will be noted that the line plotted exactly through the circles is some- 
what irregular. Such irregularities ordinarily are attributed to sampling 
error, the implication being that if the sample contained many more 
cases than the 150 used here the line would show a regular and smooth 
progression. As а consequence, frequently a trend line is drawn through 
the points as is shown by the dotted line in Fig. 4-1. Percentile ranks are 
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Figure 4-1 Graph of the percentage of cases falling below each raw score to illustrate 
th» determination of percentile ranks. 


taken from the trend line rather than the line that exactly connects the 
points. Thus the percentile rank assigned to а person earning a score of 
62 would be taken as 30 rather than as 26. Clearly, when this smoothing 
process їз employed, the distribution of actual raw scores is considered to 
be an inaccurate description of the distribution of scores of the population. 
We take the smooth curve as a model which we believe to be more descrip- 


tive of the population than the irregular curve drawn exactly through the 
points. 


THE NATURE OF THE UNITS IN PERCENTILE RANKS 


When raw scores are transmuted into percentile ranks, the units within 
a test and between tests are made comparable—at least after a fashion. 
The units are expressed not in terms of equal amounts óf some psycho- 
logical trait but rather in terms of numbers of people. We are dealing with 
а counted rather than a scalar function. As a consequence it cannot be 


— + 
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said that differences between percentile ranks can be used to indicate 
amounts or degrees of differences in traits. 

Suppose the percentile ranks of three individuals A, B, and С on a 
particular test are, respectively, 70, 60, and 50. While it is apparent that A 
is superior to B and B is superior to C, we cannot say that the difference 
between A and B in the property being measured is the same in magnitude 
as the difference between B and C. What we can say is that the number 
of persons by which A exceeds B is the same as the number by which 
В exceeds С. 

As another example suppose that the percentile ranks of one person on 
three different tests Х, , Y, and Z are, respectively, 70, 60, and 50. We can 
say that compared with other people he is better on X than he is on Y 
and that he is better on Y than he is on Z. But we cannot say that the 
difference between his abilities as measured by tests X and Y is the same 
as the difference between his abilities as measured by tests Y and Z. 
Again what we must talk about are the differences in numbers of persons ` 
exceeded. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTILE RANKS 


The frequency distribution of percentile ranks earned by the group on 
which they are determined necessarily is rectangular in shape. That is, 
10 per cent of the cases fall below the percentile rank of 10, another 10 
Per cent fall between that rank and the percentile rank of 20, etc. There- 
fore all distributions of percentile ranks have the same shape and hence 
the same averages and variabilities. The use of percentile ranks forces 
Scores into a particular shape of distribution—rectangular; hence im- 
Plicitly the shape of the distribution of raw scores is discarded and is 
Considered to be unimportant. 


STANDARD SCORES 


In Chap. 3 we saw that it is possible to describe mathematically certain 
characteristics of a frequency distribution in terms*of the Average of 
and variation among the scores. Since we wish to reference an individual’s 
law score to the total distribution of scores, we should be able to accom- 
Plish this mathematically by taking into account the mean and standard 
deviation of the total distribution. This is in fact accomplished by means 


of standard scores. 


THE NATURE OF STANDARD SCORES 

We can obtain some notion about an individual’s standing on a given 
test if we know whether his score exceeds or falls below the mean score of 
his Particular group and the magnitude of the difference. However, the 
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information given by this difference alone is limited. If the scores of other 
individuals in general do not differ much from the mean, then a given 
difference might be considered quite large; whereas if the scores of others 
in general differ greatly from the mean, then that difference would be 
considered to be relatively small. 

The standard deviation provides a quantitative description of the 
extent to which the scores earned by a group of individuals cluster around 
the mean value or depart from it. Therefore we can use it as an index of 
the extent of variation among scores. Knowing the difference between an 
individual’s score and the mean, together with the direction of the differ- 
ence, we can make statements about the relative value of the score by 
comparing the difference, which is the deviaticn score, with the standard 
deviation. We can then say that relative to other scores this particular 
score tends to be high or low, and we can at the same time give some 
information about where in the distribution the score falls. 

A standard score, symbolized by г, is computed by the formula 


(4-1) 


From this formula we can see that a standard score expresses an indi- 
vidual's score in units which are given as standard deviations of the 
distribution of scores of his group. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF STANDARD SCORES 


"When the scores in a distribution are transformed into standard scores, 
the"mean of the standard scores, 2, necessarily is zero, and the variance 
o, and the standard deviation are 1.00. TheSe propositions are easily 
demonstrated as follows: E: 


Е Уг _ 2(2/о:) (1/0:22 | 25 
л DD DER PW 


Since we know from Eq. (3-5) that Zz/n = 0, 


HIE (4-2) 


The variance of standard scores is 
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Since Zz?/n = о? we can write 


r= деті «3. 


Oz 


а: 


Since the standard deviation is the square root of the variance and the 
variance of standard scores is 1, the standard deviation of standard scores 
also is 1. In view of the fact that the mean of standard scores is zero, they 
are, of course, deviation scores. Indeed, we can think of standard scores 
as being deviation scores which have a standard deviation of 1. 

The transformation of raw scores into standard scores does not change 
the shape of the distribution of scores. This is obvious from the formula 
for standard scores, (4-1), which clearly indicates that all that is done is 
to subtract one constant (the mean) and divide by another constant (the 
standard deviation). Every sære is treated exactly in the same manner 
and therefore the relationship between raw and standard scores is linear 
and, of course, perfect. This is readily observable in Fig. 4-2, which shows 
both raw and standard scores for three distributions. 

If we use standard scores we are presuming that the particular shape of 
the distribution of raw scores given by the test is important inasmuch as it 
is retained, With some tests the distribution of scores may be positively 
skewed and with others it may be negatively skewed; and with some the 
kurtosis may be positive and with others it may be negative. This means 
that we should be forced to conclude that in some traits there are many 
persons who stand high while in others there are few. While this might not 
be an unreasonable state of affairs to expect, nevertheless the situation 18 
confusing since tests that apparently measure the same abilities or traits 
Sometimes show quite different-shaped distributions of scores even when 
administered to the same group of subjects. Furthermore, removing or 
adding easy ог difficult items in a test will result in a significant shift in 
the shape of the distribution of scores earned by one group of individuals. 


STANDARD SCORE UNITS É 
standard scores necessarily assumes 
that the units of measurement as given by the raw scores are all equal. 
This is obvious since all that is done, аз we indicated above, is to sub- 
tract one constant from each score and to divide by another. — - 
The use of standard scores further assumes that the units of different 
tests are made comparable merely by equating their variabilities, that is, 
their standard deviations. The difference between a standard score of 


Transformation of raw scores into 


dexterity given by the difference between 8 
and Q on a test of finger dexterity. 
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STANDARDIZING SCORES WITH SET MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 


A difficulty with standard scores, though perhaps a minor one, lies in 
the fact that they are given in both positive and negative values, and as 
fractional numbers. These characteristics make them somewhat difficult 
to deal with arithmetically and lead to computational errors. 
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Figure 4-2 The relationships among raw, standard, and standardized scores for 
three frequency distributions. 


In order to overcome the arithmetical difficulties involved in standard 
scores, sometimes transformations are made using values other than zero 
for the mean and 1.00 for the standard deviation. The mean can be set 
at any convenient value such as 50 or 100, and the standard deviation at 
10 or 20. Standardized scores of this sort frequently are symbolized as Z, 
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which may be taken as parallel to z, the symbol for standard scores. For 
three different distributions the relationships between raw scores, stand- 
ard scores, and various commonly employed sets of standard scores are 
shown in Fig. 4-2. 

Whatever presuppositions are made with respect to standard scores 
also hold for these various standardized scores. Of the various standard- 
ized scores, the one employing а mean of 50 and a standard deviation of 
10 probably is the most convenient since in the very large majority of 
cases all scores will be two digits. Use of a mean of 100 leads to values 
that are sometimes confused with 108. 


NORMALIZING SCORES 


If we wish to adopt the no»mal frequency distribution as a model but 
find the operations of measurement yield scores which are distributed in 
another fashion, then it is necessary to transmute the raw scores to other 
values which are normally distributed. A number of techniques have been 
developed for normalizing a set of scores. Essentially these techniques 
can be reduced to four: (1) taking some function of the raw scores such 
that the distribution becomes normal, (2) transmuting rankings into 
scale values in a normal distribution, (3) normalizing by means of areas 
corresponding to base-line intervals of equal size, and (4) normalizing by 
Means of areas corresponding to base-line intervals of unequal size. 


TAKING A FUNCTION OF RAW SCORES SUCH THAT TRANSMUTED SCORES 


FORM A NORMAL FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION | 
ед, it is sometimes possible to render the 
it so that it closely approaches the shape 


of a normal distribution by taking some function of the scores. Thus 
the square, square root, logarithm, reciprocal, or some other function of 
the raw scores may yield values which are distributed normally. Such a 
transformation does not alter the order of individuals in terms of their 
Scores but merely changes the magnitude of the differences among them. 


In some instances, if a direct function of the scores does not give satis- 


factory results, the addition or subtraction of a constant from the scores 


before applying the function may give the desired result. Um 
By way of example, Table 4-2 (column f and A) gives the distribution 
Of scores on a test, the distribution being positively skewed. Table 4-3 
Permits a comparison of the distribution of these raw scores with a normal 
distribution. In columns 1 and 2 of Table 4-3 а normal distribution in 
Class intervals of half a standard deviation is given for convenience in 
making comparisons. Columns 3 and 4 of Table 4-3 show the distribution 
of raw scores in comparable class intervals. Thus the interval 56 to 68 


м When scores on а test are skew 
distribution normal or to change 
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TABLE 4-2. Distributions of Raw and Normalized Scores 


@ | ро Е 
1 9.0) 8 |92.5|64|1|60|6.3| 42 |58.5152 
0 0| 100) 8.9 2|59|6.2| 43.5] 57.052 
0 99|8.0| 9 |91.5|64|2|58|6.2| 45.5|55.0 51 
0 0| 98|8.8 2|57|6.1| 47.5| 53.0|51 
0 0| 97| 8.8 4|56|6.0| 50.5] 50.0150 
0 1| 96|8.7|10 |90.5|63|2|55|5.9| 53.5] 47.049 
0 0| 95| 8.7 2| 5415.8] 55.5] 45.0149 
1 2|98.5| 72|0| 9418.6 2|53|5.7| 57.5|43.0 48 
0 1} 93|8.5|11 |89.5|63|1|52|5.7| 59 |41 5148 
0 0| 92|8.5 0| 51 |5.6 
0 1| 91|8.4|12 |88.5| 62| 1| 50|5.5| во |40.5|48 
0 0| 90|8.4 c 2|49|5.4| 61.5|39.0|47 
0 0| s9|8.3 2|48|5.3| 63.5] 37.047 
0 1| 88|8.3|13 | 87.5] 62| 11| 47|5.2] 65 |35.5|46 
0 1| 87|8.2|14 |86.5161|3|46|5.1| 67 |33546 
0 1| 86|8.2|15 |85.5|61|2|45|5.0| 69.5|31.0|45 
0 0| 85|8.1 1|44|4.9| 71 |29.5|45 
0 2| 84/8.0|16.5|84.0/60|3|43|4.8| 73 |27 544 
0 2| 83|7.9|18.5| 82.0| 59] 0| 42 | 4.7 
0 1| 8217.9120 |80.5|59|2|41|4.6| 75.5|25.0|43 
0 0 8 1|40|4.5| 77 |23.5|43 
0 1 7|21 |79.5|58|1|39|4.4| 78 |22.5|42 
1 1 7|22 [78.5|58|2|38|4.2| 79.5| 21.042 
0 0 6 3137 4.14 82 |1848 
0 0 5 2|36|4.0| 84.5] 16.040 
0 1 5128 |77.5|58|2|35|3.9| 86.5| 14.039 
0 1 4|24 |76.5|57|0|34|3.7 
0 0 3 2|33 |3.6| 88.5 
1 2 3|25.5 75.0] 57| 1| 32|3.5| 90 |10.5137 
0 1 2127 |73.5|56|1|31|3.3| 91 | 9.5137 
0 1 .1|28 |72.5|56|2|30|3.2| 92.5] 8.0|36 
0 2 1} 29.5] 71.0] 56] 0| 29 |3.0 
0 3 0132 | 68.5] 55| 2] 28|2.8| 94.5] 6.034 
1 2 9] 34.5] 66.0] 54| 11 27|2.6| 98 | 4533 
0 1 9|36 |64.5|54|0|26|2.4 
0 2 8| 37.5| 63.0| 53| 1| 25|2.2| 97 | 3.5|32 
1 0 7 1|24|2.0| 98 | 2.5|30 
0 1 6/39 |61.5|53|1|23|1.7| 99 | 1.5128 
0 1 6|40 160.515310| 22 1.4 
1 1 5141 |59.5 591 21 |1.0| 100 | 0.5|24 
0 0 4 
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= number of cases 
= raw scores 

B = normalized scores through the transformation: score = \/Х — 20 

С = ranks 

D = per cent position 

Е = normalized standardized scores through transformation from ranks, Ž = 50 

ande = 10 
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ranges from a quarter of a standard deviation above the mean to a quarter 
of a standard deviation below it. A comparison of the distribution of raw 
scores with the normal distribution shows that the former are markedly 
skewed in a positive direction. 

In order to transmute the raw scores to other values which are dis- 
tributed in accordance with a normal frequency distribution, a function 
of them was taken as follows: 


Normalized score = „/ X — 20 


These values are given in column B of Table 4-2. For example, in 
transmuting the raw score of 101 to the new value, 20 was subtracted, 
yielding a value of 81, the square root of which is 9.0, which is the trans- 
muted score. 

We might well wonder how this partieulzr curious function (normalized 
score equals \/Х — 20) was reached. The answer is that it was arrived at 
through an extensive trial-and-error process. While procedures have been 
developed for arriving at approximations of the best function, to utilize 
their solutions may well leave the distribution still differing significantly 
from a normal distribution, Ultimately, therefore, one will seek an 
appropriate function through such tedious trial and error that the result 
is not worth the labor. Аза consequence, unless a ready function such as а 
Square, logarithm, or reciprocal can be applied directly to raw scores and 
will yield a normal distribution without adding or subtracting a constant 


from the raw Scores, some other procedure for normalizing scores is well 
advised. : 


а 
TRANSMUTING RANKS INTO SCALE УА 


LUES IN A NORMAL FREQUENCY 
DISTRIBUTION г 


Sometimes the quantitative descriptions of individuals on some trait 
are given not in the form of scores on a continuous scale but rather as 
ranks. Even if the quantitative descriptions are scores on a continuous 
distribution, the individuals can be ranked on the basis of their scores. 


In either case it is possible to transmute ranks into values in a normal 
distribution. 


When we transmute ranks to other values that are scores which are 
normally distributed on a continuous scale, we consider each person as 


occupying a particular area of a normal frequency distribution. Suppose, 
for example, we have five individuals. Each person, then, constitutes 


the top 20 per cent of the area of a normal frequency distribution, 
the person ranked 2 аз occupying the next 20 рег cent, etc. Reference to 
the table for a normal frequency distribution (see the Appendix) will 
show that in a normal frequency distribution the highest 20 per cent of 
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the cases fall above a standard score of +0.84, the second 20 per cent 
between +0.84 and +0.25, the third 20 per cent between +0.25 and 
—0.25, the fourth 20 per cent between —0.25 and —0.84, and the lowest 
20 per cent below —0.84. This is shown graphically in the top diagram of 
Fig. 4-3. If we had eight individuals ranked, then each person would be 
taken as occupying 12.5 per cent of the area of a normal frequency dis- 
tribution as is shown in the lower diagram of Fig. 4-3. 


Per cent of cases 


= -2 zy 0 *1 +2 +3 


Per cent of cases 


0 +1 +2 +3 
Standard scores 


=3 -2 -1 
to portions of the normal fre- 


Figure 4-8 The assignment of individuals by rank 
quency distribution. Б 


On the basis of an individual's rank, then, we can déscribe his position 
in & normal frequency distribution by the range he occupies on the base 
line, Thus as we just saw, when five individuals are ranked, each one is 
taken to occupy 20 per cent of the area of the distribution, and the person 
Tanked 2 occupies the range of standard scores from +0.84 to +0.25. 
For convenience we should like to describe his position not by a range of 
Scores but rather by a single value. We could do this by determining the 
standard score of his midpoint. For example, in the case of the person 
assigned the rank of 2 in a group of 5, there are three people below him 
plus the half of him below his midpoint. That is, there are 3.5 people 
below his midpoint. Since there are five people in the group, his per cent 
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position in the group is 3.5/5 or 70 per cent. Reference to the table for a 
normal frequency distribution (see the Appendix) tells us that in a normal 
frequency distribution 70 per cent of the cases fall below a standard score 
of +0.52. This standard score of +0.52 we take as descriptive of him 
rather than his range of +0.84 to +0.25 standard scores. The рег cent 
position of any individual can be determined by the following formula: 


Per cent position = 100 QZ 2 zs 


where n is the number of individuals ranked. Thus the per cent position 
of the person ranked 4 in a group of five people is 


100 OSs = 30 per cent 


Table 4-4 shows the determination of the normal standard scores of five 
ranked individuals..The per cent positions were determined from the 
formula given above, and the standard scores were obtained by reading 
the appropriate values from the table for a normal frequency distribution 
given in the Appendix. It should be apparent that we could use one or 
another of the various standardized scores rather than standard scores if 
such values are more convenient. 


TABLE 4-4. "Iransmuring Ranks into 
Scores "That Are Normally Dis- 
tributed 


Normalized 
standard 
Scores 


Per cent 
position 


Rank 


+1.28 
+0.52 

0.00 
—0.52 
-1.28 


In the event of a tie in rank, the mean of the “disputed” ranks is 
assigned. For example, if two individuals tie for first, they are both 
assigned the rank of 1.5 and the third individual is assigned the rank of 3. 
ТЕ three individuals Не for first, they are all assigned the rank of 2 and 
the fourth individual is given the rank of 4. 

When there are many ties in rank, the distribution of transmuted 
scores is not precisely normal in shape. Hence when many individuals 
obtain the same raw score this procedure should not be used. Another 
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shortcoming of the ranking method stems from the use of very few cases. 
When there are very few individuals who are being ranked, the standard 
deviation of their normalized standard scores is less than 1. For example, 
when only five cases are ranked the standard deviation of their normalized 
standard scores is 0.88. As the number of cases used increases, the stand- 
ard deviation more and more closely approaches a value of 1. But it is 
not until about 40 cases are involved that a close approximation of 1 is 
reached. 

An illustration of the transformation of ranks to normalized scores 
with a mean of 50 and a standard deviation of 10 is given in Table 4-2. 
In column С of this table, ranks have been assigned to individuals on the 
basis of the raw scores they obtained; and in column D are shown the 
corresponding per cent positions. In column £ the equivalent normalized 
2 scores are given, being read-for the per cent positions from the table 
for the normal frequency distribution given in the Appendix. The nor- 
malized scores have been assembled by class intervals in Table 4-3. 
Comparison of the distribution of these scores with a theoretical normal 
distribution shows that a very close approximation of a normal frequency 
distribution has been obtained. 


NORMALIZING SCORES BY MEANS OF AREAS CORRESPONDING TO BASE- 
LINE INTERVALS OF EQUAL SIZE 

Columns 1 and 2 of Table 4-3, which give the theoretical normal dis- 
tribution in class intervals of half a standard deviation, suggest that we 
might normalize scores by assigning cases in proportion to the areas of a 
normal frequency distribution covered by these intervals. In Table 4-2 
it will be observed that the best»person earns a score of 142 and he is 
followed by three people who earn scores of 135, 120, and 114. In a 
normal distribution 1 per cent of the cases earn standard scores of +2.25 
and above. Therefore since there are 100 cases, we might assign this per- 
son who represents the highest 1 per cent of the cases to the standard-score 
interval of +2.25 and above. The next three people, representing 3 per 
cent of the cases, could be assigned to the next highest interval of +1.75 
to +2.24 since the next 3 per cent of cases fall here in a normal distribu- 
tion, This has been done for all the cases represented in Table 4-2, and 
the resulting distribution is shown as columns 9 to 11 of Table 4-3. 
The 11 intervals have been arbitrarily assigned score values ranging from 
0 to 10. The mean of this distribution is 5.00 and the standard deviation 
is 2.00. 

The raw scores that define these intervals and the areas are shown in 
column 9 of Table 4-3. As noted above, the best four persons earned raw 
scores of 142, 135, 120, and 114. The top interval is given as 139 and 
above, splitting the difference between 142 and 135. Similarly, the 
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second interval is given as 112 to 138, the value 112 splitting the differ- 
ence between the fourth and fifth highest scores. 

The normalized score values of 0 to 10 that were assigned are, as 
indicated, completely arbitrary. Values ranging from 95 to 105 could 
have been assigned just as easily. Except from a computational point of 
view it makes little difference what particular numbers are used. Ob- 
viously it is easier to deal arithmetically with small numbers; hence they 
are to be preferred. 

Furthermore, there is no need to use intervals of half a standard devia- 
tion. In some instances intervals of one standard deviation or of a quarter 
of a standard deviation might be more useful. Appropriate areas for such 
intervals can be determined from a table for the normal frequency 
distribution. 

For further simplification, sometimes ory nine intervals are used as is 
shown in columns 12 to 14 of Table 4-3. The advantage is that all 
Scores are single digits, which makes them particularly easy to record 
and to manipulate arithmetically. АП that has been done is to add 
together the two intervals at both extremes as given in column 9 of Table 
4-8. Scores of this kind have been termed stanines (standardized-nine). 


NORMALIZING SCORES BY MEANS OF AREAS CORRESPONDING TO BASE- 
LINE INTERVALS OF UNEQUAL SIZE 


The foregoing method of normalizing requires that the scores can be 
grouped precisely into predetermined and exact percentages. These 
percentages are such that the percentages of cases in all groups occupy 
portions of a normal distribution that cover exactly the same distance, 
except for the highest and lowest portions. Thus stanines call for the | 
lowest category to contain 4 per cent of the cases, the next category 
7 per cent, etc., with the cases in each interval covering half a standard 
deviation. Consider the distribution in Tabie 4-5. In this distribution 
three, or 2.7 per cent, of the cases earn scores of 58 and below; and 
seyen, or 6.3%, of the cases earn the score of 59 and below. It is therefore 
impossible to obtain a bottom category, a stanine of 1, with exactly 4 
per cent of the cases. The discrepancy between 2.7 per cent or 6.3 per 
cent of cases and the required 4 per cent of cases might not be considered 
to be too great, but as we proceed up the distribution the discrepancies 
become more serious. 

It is therefore apparent that in some instances the distribution of raw 
scores is such that it is impossible to obtain the exact percentages re- 
quired. A very large range of raw scores such as that in Table 4-2 is 
required. With a circumstance such as that in Table 4-5 it is not feasible 
to effect the desired transformation by the method of base-line intervals of 
equal size. 
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In the normalizing procedure we have just described, equal intervals 
are set along the base line of a normal distribution, and raw scores are 
grouped into categories or percentages representing the areas of a normal 
distribution corresponding to those intervals. Except for mere neatness 
there is no good reason for having equal intervals. The intervals along 


TABLE 4-5. Illustration of the Method for Normalizing Scores by the Method of 
Base-line Units of Unequal Size E 


Number of 


2 Number of | Per cent of 
cases іп 


Number of cases cases 


Raw cases сасы сеа а] earning earning pues 
Score ing lower (lors Scores Scores oore 

bi below each | below each 

elow the я à 

р median median 

«median |. 
71 .0 
70 ‚9 0.5 .5 99.4 +2.51 
69 att 1.5 E 97.6 +1.98 
68 4 3.5 .5 93.0 +1.48 
67 .2 4.5 .5 85.7 +1.07 
66 3 4.0 .0 78.1 +0.77 
65 .5 8.0 .0 67.2 +0.44 
64 9 6.5 .5 53.2 +0.08 
63 .3 9.5 .5 39.5 —0.27 
62 4.5 8.0 .0 23.6 —0.72 
61 .6 2.0 -0 14.5 —1.06 
60 4 3.5 .5 9.5 —1.81 
59 .6 2.0 .0 4.5 —1.70 
58 .8 1.0 .0 1.8 -2.10 
57 9 0.5 Е 0.5 -2.58 
56 .0 


Total number of cases = 110 


the base line could just as well be unequal in size, provided the base line 
itself is in terms of equal units. 

Consider the diagram in Fig. 4-4a. Here we have a normal distribution 
with the cases divided into groups on the basis of equai intervals of half a 
Standard deviation along the base line of & normal distribution. Now 
consider the diagram in Fig. 4-4b. Here the base line is divided into 
intervals of unequal size. In the preceding section we saw how the dia- 
gram in Fig. 4-4a could be constructed. Now let us see how the diagram in 
Fig. 4-4b can be developed. 

We shall use the data in Table 4-5 to illustrate the method for develop- 
ing normally distributed scores by the method of unequal base-line units. 
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We can see from the third column of this table that 0.9 per cent of the 
cases earn the lowest score of 57. This will be the lowest category in our 
distribution. In a theoretical normal distribution the curve representing 
ordinates approaches the base line asymptotically but never reaches it. 
Consequently we cannot determine the lower limit of the lowest interval. 


TIN 


—225 —175 -125 -75 -25 +258+15 +125 +115 4225 


Standard scores 
491 


(a) 
-23] -193-153 }—% — +66 | +128 +180 +237 


50 -.05 
—14 +2 


5 
Standard sores 


(6) 


Figure 4-4 Normal frequency distributions divi ted into portions on the basis of 
(а) equal base-line intervals and (6) unequal base-line intervals. 


We can, however, determine the upper limit of the interval of the lowest 
category. Reference to the table for a normal frequency distribution will 
show that in such a distribution 0.9 per cent of the cases fall below a 
standard score of —2.37. This, of course, is also the upper limit of the 
next category, those two or 1.8 per cent of cases earning raw scores of 58. 
Now 0.9 per cent + 1.8 per cent, or 2.7 per cent of the cases, earn scores 
of 58 and below. Again referring to the table for a normal distribution we 
find that the lowest 2.7 per cent of cases fall below a standard score of 
—1.93. This value, then, is the upper limit of the second category and 
the lower limit of the third category. In a similar fashion the upper and 
lower limits for the distribution as shown in the diagram of Fig. 4-4b 
were determined. 


с 
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Now what single standard-score value shall we assign to the cases in 
each interval? One obvious value is the average, and we shall use the 
median because it is a value determined by counting individuals and we 
are assigning individuals to various portions of a normal distribution by 
counting them. The median of an interval is that point on the scale above 
and below which fall 50 per cent of the cases in that interval. Thus two 
people earn scores of 58 and one falls below and one above the median of 
that interval. Seven people earn the score of 60, so we say that 3.5 of 
them fall below the median of that interval and 3.5 above it. The num- 
ber of persons falling below the median of each score interval for the data 
in Table 4-5 are given in the sixth column. 

The process of normalizing scores by the method of base-line intervals 
of unequal size is accomplished as follows (see Table 4-5): 


1. Determine the number Uf cases falling below each score (column 4). 

2. Determine the number of cases falling below the median of each raw- 
score interval (column 5). 

8. Determine the number of cases falling below the median of each score 
interval (column 6, the values being obtained by adding together the 
values in columns 4 and 5). 

4. Divide the number of cases falling below the score-interval medians by 
the total number of cases. This gives the percentages of cases falling 
below each score-interval median (column 7). 

5. Determine the normal standard (or standardized) score for each score- 
interval median by reference to the table (see the Appendix) for a normal 
frequency distribution (column 8). 


Occasionally we have operations which assign individuals to one or 
another of several groups, the groups being ordered in terms of the degree 
to which they possess or manifest some trait. For example, we may bave a 
rating procedure for the trait of cooperativeness, and individuals are 
assigned to one or another of the following five categories in terms of our 
judgment of the extent to which they manifest cooperativeness: excellent, 
superior, good, fair, poor. For one reason or another we may believe that 
these five categories do not represent equal steps along a scale, that is, 
they are not equal units. All we are willing to say is that the group in the 
top category stands higher in the trait than those in the second highest 
category, those in the second category stand higher in the trait than those 
in the third highest category, and so on. We have, then, a ranking of 
groups. If we are willing to assume that the distribution of individuals 
on the trait is normal, then we can use the procedure just outlined for 
developing normalized scores by means of areas corresponding to base- 
line intervals of unequal size. 

Consider the example in Table 4-6. Here we have 50 individuals 
assigned to one or another of five categories in terms of the extent to which 
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they manifest some trait. We are willing to rank the categories but are not 
willing to say that they represent equal steps along a scale. In the highest 
ranked category there are 11 of the 50 individuals, or 22 per cent; in 
the second highest category there are 9 of the 50 individuals, or 18 per 
cent; and so on. We have here exactly the same situation we had in 
Table 4-5, a series of ordered groups. Just as we did in Table 4-5, in our 
present case we can consider the 11 individuals in the top category to 
occupy the top 22 per cent of the area of a normal frequency distribution, 
the 9 in the second highest category to occupy the next 18 per cent of the 
area and so on. As before, we can assign to the individuals in each cate- 
gory the standard or standardized score corresponding to the proportion 


TABLE 4-6. Illustration of the Method for Obtaining Normalized Scores ‘by the 
Method of Base-line Intervals of Unequal Size when Groups of Individuals Are Ranked 


Number of | Number of | Per cent of 


Number of n 
cases in 


Rati each rank 4 
E falling “шн 
below 399 
the median 
——— 

EOD +1.22 
+0.49 

+0.18 

—0.20 

—1.04 


Total number of cases = 50 


of individuals falling below the median in each category. The details of 
the computations given in Table 4-6 for determining normal standard 
Scores with ranked groups will be seen to be precisely the same as those in 
Table 4-5 when groups are ordered in terms of their raw scores. 


SAMPLING AND NORMALIZING 


Obviously the normalizing of scores is done on a sample of individuals. 
Usually we wish to apply the transmuted scores to other individuals not 
in the particular sample. Thus we apply our measuring device to a sample 
of individuals and on the basis of their raw scores set up the function 
which normalizes the scores or set up the appropriate score intervals, 
depending upon which method we are using. This establishes our norms, 
and we proceed to apply these norms to individuals tested on other 
occasions or in other situations. 

The adequacy of such normalized and standardized Scores clearly is а 
direct function of the representativeness of the sample and of the number 
of cases in it. This dependence upon sampling is, of course, not peculiar 
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te this particular type of norm. It is more likely to be forgotten, however, 
because we have used a theoretical model as a basis for transmuting 
scores, which suggesis quite incorrectly that the raw scores have now 
somehow been made absolute and true. d 


ESTABLISHING NORMS ON ONE TEST FROM THOSE 
ALREADY ESTABLISHED ON ANOTHER 


We have seen that norms provide the basis for giving meaning to scores 
and for comparing the scores earned by different individuals on the same 
test or the scores earned by one individual on different tests, The ade- 
quacy with which scores can be interpreted, then, is a direct function of 
the adequacy of the norms. Therefore the group on which the norms are 
established is a matter of cons:derable importance. Sometimes, however, 
we have a test on which it is desired to obtain norms of a particular sort, 
but a representative sample of individuals of the kind required is not 
available or is very difficult to obtain. Under such circumstances we 
might be forced to use the distribution of scores of some nonrepresentative 
group as norms, and as a consequence our capacity to interpret and com- 
pare scores is impaired. 

For example, suppose we have developed a test of achievement in 
mathematics for use with tenth-grade children and have available as a 
standardization group only tenth-grade children known to be superior in 
intellect. Such children obviously are different from tenth-grade children 
in general; hence norms developed on them would not be adequate as a 
basis for interpreting the scores of all types of tenth-grade children. 

Sometimes a new form of a test is developed and it is desired to equate 
the scores with those of the original form. Occasionally we may wish to 
change the time limits of a test and will want to equate the scores on the 
two time limits, Finally, we may have a battery of tests yielding a total 
composite score and may wish to change the weights of the component 
tests, or it may be necessary to drop out one of the component tests or to 
add a new one. We should like to equate scores on the new composite 
with those on the old composite, but we do not have available the original 
standardization group or a comparable group. б 

Situations such as the foregoing are not uncommon, and typically the 
solution is to use the distribution of scores of a nonrepresentative group 
as norms. Obviously when this is done a considerable error is introduced 
in the interpretation of scores, and such interpretations therefore may 
have little value. Rather than use clearly inadequate norms we could 
attempt to estimate the desired norms, the distribution of scores of a 
representative group. What we wish is a table or graph such as Tables 4-1 
and 4-2 or Figs. 4-1 and 4-2, relating scores on the test to the percentile 
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ranks or standard or standardized scores of the particular group of 
individuals we believe constitute the group on which norms should be 
established. However, that group is not available to us, so we need to 
obtain the best estimate we can of that table or graph. In other words, 
we wish to transmute scores from the raw-score scale to a scale of per- 
centile ranks or standard or standardized scores of a particular group, 
but we cannot do this directly by giving the test to that group. 


A BASIS FOR ESTABLISHING NORMS ON ONE TEST FROM THOSE 
ESTABLISHED ON ANOTHER 


Suppose we have as measures of linear distance a scale of inches and a 
scale of glubs and we wish to transmute height as described by the second 
scale to that as described by the first. Further, suppose it is not possible 
to place the two rulers side by side so that “scores” on the one'scale can 
be transmuted to “всогев” on the other. If we had the heights of a number 
of individuals on both scales, we could plot scores on one scale against 
those on the other and by running a line through the points we should 
have a graph which would permit us to transmute scores in glubs to 
scores in inches. If we did not have any very short or tall people we should 
have to extrapolate our line beyond our points. 

Let us say that we do not have the pair of scores on each person but 
know only the number earning various scores on both scales, height being 
measured to the nearest glub and to the nearest. inch, The distributions 
of glub and inch scores for 18 individuals each of whom was measured on 
both scales are given in Table 4-7. In this table we can see that four 
individuals are less than 21.5 glubs in height, 21.5 being the lower limit 
of the score interval of 22. We also note that four individuals are less 
than 65.5 in. in height, 65.5 being the lower limit of the score interval of 
66. Since both scales are measuring precisely the same property, linear 

` distance, their scores must be perfectly correlated. That is, the individual 
who has the lowest glub score must have the lowest inch score, the 
individual who has the next highest glub score must Науе the next highest 
inch score, etc. Consequently the four individuals who are less than 21.5 
glubs in height must be the same four individuals who are less than 65.5 
in, in height. Therefore we can say that a score of 21.5 glubs is comparable 
to a score of 65.5 in. Similarly, we can see from Table 4-7 that six indi- 
viduals fall below 22.5 glubs and six also fall below 67.5 in. Again these 
six individuals who have the lowest glub scores are the same as the six 
who have the lowest inch scores. So we should say that a score of 22.5 
glubs is comparable to a score of 67.5 in. By determining the number of 
cases falling below each glub score, we should obtain in this fashion a 
number of pairs of comparable scores on the two scales. We could plot 
these on a graph, and by running a line through them we should have a 
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graph which would permit us to transmute glubs to inches or, if we wished, 
inches to glubs. 

We have ascertained the number of cases falling below each glub score 
and have found the inch scores below which the same numbers fall, But 
we could just as well do the reverse. Thus we see in Table 4-7 that two 
individuals fall below an inch score of 64.5. Because four individuals earn 
the lowest glub score we shall have to split the score interval in order to 
get a point on the glub scale below which two individuals fall. For the 
glub score of 21 we say the interval is 20.5 to 21.5 since people have been 
measured to the nearest whole number. In the present instance we wish to 


TABLE 4-7. Distribution of the Heights of 18 Individuals Measured Both on a Hypo- 
thetical Scale of Glubs and on a Scale of Inches 


В Number Number 
Lower TERR Lower udine 
limit Number T limit Number Е 
Glubs ci eot fons earning Әсе f в | earning 
of sco of cases | |. of s of case lower 
interval t interval 
scores scores 
26 25.5 3.5 0 18 
25 24.5 E 1 17 
24 23.5 .5 1 16 
23 22.5 .5 3 13 
22 21.5 -5 3 10 
21 20.5, -5 2 8 
.5 2 6 
„5 1 5 
5 1 4 
-5 2 >2 
.5 2 0 


obtain the point in the interval below which fall two out of the four indi- 
viduals who have a glub score of 21. We shall have to assume that the 
individuals who earn a particular score are evenly distributed throughout 
the score interval. Hence we wish to proceed 24 or 0.5 of the distance up 
through the interval. Therefore we should say that 20.5 + 0.5, or 21.0, is 
the point on the glub scale below which two individuals fall. Consequently 
64.5 in. is comparable to 21.0 glubs. In order to determine further pairs of 
comparable scores we should proceed up the inch scale finding comparable 
glubs. The ultimate resulting graph will be the same whether we ascertain 
the inch values comparable to given glub values or ascertain glub values 
comparable to inch values. 

The procedure just ‘described is more cumbersome than just placing 
the two rulers side by side or plotting pairs of scores of individuals, but 
the ultimate result is precisely the same. By all these procedures we should 
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obtain the same transmutation of glubs to inches. But note that in this 
last procedure of cumulative frequencies we make no direct comparison 
between the two scales. We neither have the scales side by side nor utilize 
the pairs of scores of individuals as pairs plotted on a graph. All we 
utilize are the distributions of scores on the two scales, determining 
comparability of scores by determining points on both scales below which 
the same numbers of cases fall. We can take such points as comparable 
scores because we know that scores on both scales are perfectly cor- 
related. In other words, both scales measure precisely the same property 
and are merely different systems of arbitrary markers on a continuous 
scale. 


A PROCEDURE FOR ESTABLISHING NORMS ON ONE TEST FROM THOSE 
ESTABLISHED ON ANCTHER 


Now suppose we have two psychological tests, test A and test B, both of 
which measure precisely the same traits. We know they measure pre- 
cisely the same traits because scores on the two tests are perfectly cor- 
related. From the graph resulting from this procedure we could transmute 
Scores on test В to those on test A just as we transmuted glubs to inches. 
Let us say that by this procedure we found the score of 66 on test A to 
be comparable to the score of 24 on test B. We could say that had he 
been given test B he would have obtained the score of 24. Similarly, if an 
individual were given test B and obtained the score of 24 we could say 
that had he been given test A he would have obtained the score of 66. 

If test A had been previously administered to a representative group, 
we should already have a table by means of which we could transmute 
тазу scores on test A to percentile ranks or Standard or standardized 
Scores in terms of the performance of that group on test A. If the score of 
66 on test A is the 30th percentile we could then say that had the repre- 
sentative group been given test B, 30 per cent of them would have fallen 
below the score of 24 on test B, and the score of 24 on test B would be the 
30th percentile of the representative group. In a similar fashion we could 
determine for raw scores on test B other percentile ranks for the repre- 
sentative group. Obviously we could concern ourselves with standard or 
standardized scores as well as percentile ranks, 

By this means we can establish norms on one test, test B, from those 
already established on another test, test А. The individuals to whom we 
give the two tests need not be the ones for whom we have established 
the norms on test А. All we need is to have the norms on test A already 
established, and from whatever individuals are now available we can 
establish the comparability of scores on the two tests. 

An example is given in Table 4-8. Here we have the percentile ranks and 
the standard-score equivalents of raw scores on test А as determined 
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previously from the performance of a large and representative group on 
that test. Since the group or one equivalent to it is not now available to 
us, in order to establish for test B the same type of norms we have for test 
A, we have given both tests to 29 individuals who happen to be available 
to us. Reference to Table 4-8 will show that these 29 individuals are 
quite different from the original group, tending to have somewhat higher 
scores. Only 7 per cent of them earn scores lower than 67, the mean of 
the original group. 

As we did with glubs and inches, we proceed with the cumulative fre- 
quencies on these tests to determine comparable scores. On test A, one 
person earns a score below 64.5; and on test B, one person earns a score 
-below 20.5. So we take 64.5 and 20.5 to be comparable scores. On test 
A, four people earn scores below 65.5; and on test B, four people earn 
scores below 23.5. So 65.5 and 23.5 are taxen as comparable scores. In a 
similar fashion we proceed up the various scores on test A determining 
comparable scores on test B. As pointed out earlier, we could have done 
the reverse, proceeding up the various scores on test B and finding the 
comparable scores on test A, and the ultimate results would have been 
the same. We can do whichever is more convenient, and by doing both we 
have a check on our computations, 

In Fig. 4-5 we have plotted the pairs of comparable scores on the two 
tests. It will be noted that they do not exactly fit on a straight line. This is 
because our assumption that individuals are distributed equally through- 
out a score interval is not correct. For our purposes, however, it is close 
enough since our line represents the trend through all the points. As we 
сал: вее from this chart, we can now transmute raw scores on test В into 
percentile ranks or standard scores of the representative group even 
though this group was not actually given test B. 

If the units on test B are not equal along the scale, then the line through 
the points representing pairs of comparable scores will be curved rather 
than straight. For the data in Fig. 4-5 it might be that a curved line 
would give a better representation of the points than a straight line. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE PROCEDURE FOR ESTABLISHING NORMS ON ONE 
TEST FROM THOSE ESTABLISHED ON ANOTHER 


The key circumstance in the procedure just described is the relationship 
between the scores on the two tests. As we outlined the procedure we 
saw that it presumes that both tests measure precisely the same prop- 
erties and therefore that their scores are perfectly correlated with the 
scores on the two scales, being merely different arbitrary systems of 
markers along a continuous scale such as inches and centimeters. 

One of the many unfortunate facts of life for those concerned with 
psychological measurement is that scores on any two psychological tests 
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never are perfectly correlated. Therefore it can never be said of any 
two tests that they measure precisely the same properties. The best we 
can expect are two tests measuring very nearly the same properties and 
having scores which are highly but not perfectly related. Consequently 
the procedure of cumulative frequencies gives only an approximation of 
the desired norms. The higher the relationship between scores on the two 


Test A 
Percentile — Standard Ван 
rank score 

100.0 +35 
99.0 +30 
99.4 +25 
97.7 +20 
93.3 +15 
84.0 +10 
69.1 + 5 
50.0 0 
30.0 -5 
15.9 -10 
6.7 -15 
23 —2.0 
6 -25 
EL -30 

9 -35 60 


15 20 25 30 35 40 
Raw scores on test В 


Figure 4-5 The establishment of norms on one test, test B, from norms already 
established on another test, test A. 


tests, the better is the approximation of the desired norms. But even at 
the very best all we have is an approximation, and consequently it 
should be clear that this process is never so good as actually establishing 
norms on a large and representative group. However, an approximation is 
better than nothing at all, and the approximated norms may be far 
superior to norms established on a nonrepresentative-group. 


COMBINING SCORES FROM DIFFERENT SAMPLES 


Occasionally a measuring device has been administered to a number of 
different samples all drawn from the same population and it is desired to 
combine the scores of all cases into a single distribution. When this 
situation arises, either of two conditions may hold: 
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1. All groups are measured under the same conditions with exactly the 
same measuring device. 

2. Different groups are measured under different conditions and/or with 
different forms of the measuring device. 


MEASURING UNDER THE SAME CONDITIONS WITH THE SAME MEASURING 
DEVICE 


When a number of groups of individuals are measured separately but 

under the same conditions and with the same measuring device, we are 
‘likely to find that the means and standard deviations of the scores of the 
various groups differ. If there is reason to suppose that the various sam- 
ples were drawn in a truly random fashion, then it can be held that dif- 
ferences in the distributions of scores are merely chance variations. 
Therefore we should be justified in throwing all scores into a common 
distribution. 

For example, we might administer a particular reading test to the 
sixth-grade children in each of 10 different schools. The same test is 
administered to all groups, and the same instructions and testing con- 
ditions are used throughout. N evertheless, we may find differences 
among the groups in the means and standard deviations of their scores 
and in the shapes of the distributions of their scores. If the schools are 
representative of the schools in the particular area, then we should expect 
the total group of sixth-grade children whom we have tested to be 
representative of the population of sixth-grade children in that area. 
Differences among groups in terms of their scores, then, would be ignored 
and all scores would be thrown into the same distribution. - 


MEASURING UNDER DIFFERENT CONDITIONS AND/OR WITH DIFFERENT 
FORMS OF THE MEASURING DEVICE 


Under these circumstances we are likely to find differences among the 
means and standard deviations of the scores of the various groups and 
differences in the shapes of the distributions of scores, However, in this 
case we do not think we can account for the differences on the basis of 
sampling error. Rather, it appears to us that these differences arise out of 
differences in conditions or in measuring devices, 

Some examples will clarify the problem. Suppose we administer a typing 
test to 50 typists who use brand A typewriter and the same test to 50 
other typists who use brand B typewriter. Any differences in scores that 
occur between these groups might well be the result of using different 
types of machines, that is, being tested under different conditions. If for 
each group we transform the scores to standard or standardized scores, 
equalize their means and standard deviations and hence differences in 
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measured performance due to differences in testing conditions. Similarly, 
suppose two elementary school teachers rate the students in their classes 
in emotional adjustment. Differences between the ratings assigned the 
two groups may occur not because the groups differ in degree of emotional 
adjustment but because one rater is more lenient in assigning ratings 
than is the other. By transmuting each set of ratings separately to 


TABLE 4-9. Illustration of the Method of Combining Scores of Groups Tested under 
Different Conditions or with Different Forms of the Same Test by Transmuting the 
Scores of Each Group to Standard Scores 


Transmutation of scores Distribution of standard scores 


Group A | Group В | Group С | Total 
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standard scores we eliminate differences due to using different forms of 
the same measuring device, that is, two different rafers. 

The combination of scores of groups tested under different conditions 
or with different forms of the same measuring device is illustrated in 
Table 4-9. If the distributions of scores of the different groups vary in 
Shape, they too may be made the same by normalizing the scores within 
each group. с 

In essence, what is being suggested is that differences in means and 
standard deviations of the scores of the various groups be eliminated 
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through the use of standard or standardized scores, and differences in 
the shapes of the distributions of scores eliminated through normalizing 
procedures. The following assumptions therefore are being made: 


1. There are no differences among the scores of the various groups that 
сап be accounted for on the basis of s&mpling error, and the true dis- 
tribution of the trait being measured is exactly the same in all groups. 
That is, if the same measuring device were administered to all groups 
and under exactly the same conditions, the distributions of scores of all 
groups would be exactly the same. 

2. There is a perfect correlation between measurements taken under dif- 
ferent conditions or with different forms of the measuring device. That 
is, if there were several groups tested under different conditions or with 
different forms of the measuring device, an individual would have the 
same standing in any group with which‘ue was tested, regardless of the 
group. 


Neither of these assumptions is ever completely valid. Different 
forms of a test never do measure quite the same properties, different 
conditions of testing introduce different factors which affect; performance, 
and variations in sampling are always with us. Therefore transmuting 
the scores of all groups to standard or standardized scores actually intro- 
duces an error. However, as we have seen, in some cases it also reduces 
error. Consequently it is a matter of judgment, or perhaps of faith, 
whether the errors introduced by this procedure are greater or lesser 
than those which are eliminated. 


Summary ғ Р 

In this chapter we considered ways for standardizing scores, that is, referencing 
them to a distribution of scores. Standardizing scores involves transmuting raw 
scores to other values which are more meaningful and which, at least after a 
fashion, make scores or different variables comparable. 

One way of referencing a score to a distribution of scores is to determine the 
percentage of individuals who have lower scores than that one. Such a percentage, 
termed a percentile rank, is meaningful because it immediately tells how an 
individual stands relative to other individuals. Percentile ranks on different 
variables are comparable in the sense that they indicate those traits in which the 
individual stands high relative to other individuals, and those in which he stands 
low. ; 

A second way of referencing an individual's score to a distribution of scores is to 
divide his deviation score by the standard deviation of the distribution, These 
transmuted values, termed standard scores, have a mean of 0 and a standard 
deviation of 1. Consequently, when standard scores are used all distributions have 
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the same mean and standard deviation. Since standard scores are expressed in 
terms of the mean and standard deviation of the distribution, they tell where an 
individual falls in it. In this sense they are meaningful and are comparable from 
one variable to another. 

Standard scores are difficult to deal with arithmetically because they are given 
in positive and negative values, and as fractional numbers. For convenience, 
sometimes raw scores are transmuted to values which have a mean other than 0 
and a standard deviation other than 1. For example, standardizing scores with a 
mean of 50 or 100 and a standard deviation of 10 or 20 gives scores all of which 
are positive and whole numbers. 

If the normal frequency distribution is adopted as a model, then scores which 
are distributed in a different fashion must be transmuted to other values which 
are distributed normally. Опе way of accomplishing this is to find some function 
of the raw scores, such as their square root or logarithm, which does give a normal 
distribution. In most instances this is not a useful method, because it is difficult to 
find the exact function. 

А second way to normalize scores is to rank them and compute the percentage 
of individuals falling below each score. By referring to the table for a normal fre- 
quency distribution we can find for each raw score that normal standard score 
below which the same percentage of individuals fall. However, there are sig- 
nificant distortions in transmuted scores when many ties in rank occur and when 
there are only a few individuals being ranked. 

A normal frequency distribution can be divided into areas which vary in size 
but occupy equal intervals on the base line. From the table for a normal frequency 
distribution we can determine the percentage of individuals falling into each area. 
If raw scores are arranged into the same percentage distribution, then the dis- 
tribution is normalized. Any convenient set of successive numbers can be assigned 
to the successive base-line intervals, and they are the transmuted normalized 
scores. 

In the final method, the percentages of individuals earning each raw score are 
computed. By reference to the table for a normal frequency distribution, the 
base-line intervals where each percentage falls are determined. Since the dis- 
tribution of raw scores is not normal, the base-line intervals differ in size. The 
midpoint of each interval is taken as the score for all individuals who fall in it. 

Sometimes we wish to obtain test norms on a particular group, but that group 
is not available for testing. If scores on the test are highly correlated with those on 
another test for which norms have been established on the desired group, it is 
possible to estimate norms for the first test by administering both tests to some 
other group. The lower the correlation between the two tests the poorer will be 
the estimated norms. 

Occasionally we wish to establish norms on a test when different groups have 
been tested under somewhat different conditions or with different forms of the 
test. If it is assumed that there are no differences among the groups in the trait 
being measured, and there is a perfect correlation between measurements taken 
under the different conditions or with different forms of the test, then standard 
Scores can be determined for each group separately and all scores can be thrown 
together in the same distribution. 
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chapter.5 Тһе Concept of 


Correlation 


Inasmuch as many of the problems in psychological measurement 
involve the degree to which scores on different variables are related, 
correlation is a concept of utmost importance. When we speak of coriela- 
tion we are referring to the extent to which scores on one variable go hand 
and hand with scores on another. In other words, we are referring to the 
extent to which the order of individuals on one variable is similar to the 
order on another variable, or the extent to pores an individual has the 
same standing on two variables. 

Essentially there are two general types of ЕРГЕ which we need a 
quantitative description of the relationship that exists between scores on 
two variables. One is the accuracy with which scores on one variable can 
be predicted from scores on another, and the secord is the extent to 
which individual differences in two variables can be attributed to the 
same determining factors. In the first case we are concerned with pre- 
dicting or forecasting one kind of behavior from another, and in the second 
we are seeking some understanding of the factors that determine the 
differences among individuals in their behavior. 

Ordinarily the first of these problems arises from practical considera- 
tions. For example, we might be interested in knowing the accuracy with 
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which we can predict or forecast the success of individuals on the job of 
machinist, knowing the scores they earn on a test of spatial visualization. 
If scores on the test are highly related to measures of success on the job 
of machinist, then knowing the score an individual earns on the test 
enables us to predict with reasonabie accuracy how good a machinist he 
will turn out to be. We might also wish to know whether our predictions 
from scores on the test of spatial visualization are better or poorer than 
those we might make from scores on a test of finger dexterity. If scores 
on the test of spatial visualization are more highly related to measures 
of job success than are scores on the test of finger dexterity, then it is 
clear that if we use the first rather than the second test our predictions 
will be more accurate. 

The second problem usually arises from theoretical considerations. 
For example, we might ask whether it is reasonable to postulate a general 
trait of manual dexterity. To answer this question we could administer 
to а group of individuals several different tests which by their very 
nature would seem to measure this trait. That is, all sets of operations 
seem to follow equally well from the definition of the trait. We might use 
tests which involve quickly and accurately placing small pegs into holes, 
twisting knobs to designated positions, packing blocks into a box, and 
twisting nuts onto bolts. If scores on all these tests are highly related so 
that the order of individuals on any one is very similar to the order on 
all the others, then it would appear that very nearly the same abilities 
and traits account for individual differences on all of them. We might 
label these hypothetical common abilities and traits manual dexterity. 
Suppose in addition we find that scores on these tests are completely 
unrelated to scores on other tests which by their very nature seem to 
measure quite different traits, such as tests of reasoning, spatial visualiza- 
tion, and mechanical information. We should feel more certain about the 
nature of our hypothesized trait of manual dexterity, because it is clear 
that our tests are measuring a restricted domain of abilities and not some 
general ability or completely dissimilar ability. 

Both of these types of problems require knowledge about the extent of 
relationships among abilities. In the first case, descriptions of the degree 
of relationships among variables indicate.the accuracy with which we can 
predict scores on one from scores on another. In the second case, descrip- 
tions of the degree of relationships among variables give us some notion 
of the extent to which scores on them are determined by the same factors, 
thus permitting us to draw inferences about the nature of the psychologi- 
cal traits which underlie individual differences. 

It is therefore apparent that we need some way to describe the degree 
of relationship between Variables. In this chapter we shall consider the 
theoretical and practical foundations for measuring degrees of relation- 
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ship, and in the following chapter we shall develop the commonly used 
index of relationship, a statistic known as the Pearsonian coefficient of 
correlation, 

On first consideration of the problem it might seem to be a fairly simple 
matter to develop ап index or coefficient that gives a quantitative 
description of the degree of relationship between two variables, and in a 
certain sense this is true. Nevertheless, for such an index to give us the 
precision of description we frequently need, and especially to be of such a 
character as to permit us to draw the inferences we wish to draw, we shall 
find it necessary to take one or another of certain theoretical positions. 
'These theoretical positions give more meaning to the coefficient of 
correlation but require the use of hypothetical models which some may be 
unwilling to accept, holding that these models do not coincide sufficiently 
with the characteristics of relationships as they actually exist in the real 
world. 


TYPES OF RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN VARIABLES 


In order to examine the nature of the relationships between two varia- 
bles we ean plot the scores of each person on those two variables in a 
chart called a scatter diagram. The scatter diagram is a bivariate or joint . 
frequency distribution. It gives the distribution of scores on two variables 
simultaneously. Examples of scatter diagrams are given in Figs. 5-1 and 
5-5. In these figures each point represents the two scores of an individual, 
one on variable X and the other on variable Y. 

When we examine the ways in which the points arrange themselves in 
the diagrams shown in Figs. 5-1 and 5-5, we can see that there is a 
variety of different types of relationship that can hold between scores 
on two variables. The relationship may be linear or nonlinear; it may be 
high or low or to some intermediate degree; or it may be positive or 
negative . 


LINEAR AND NONLINEAR CORRELATION e 


In a linear relationship the points in the scatter diagram tend to swarm 
around a straight line, whereas in a nonlinear relationship they tend to 
swarm around a curved line. By inspection it appears that a straight line 
best fits through the points in Fig. 5-1a and b. On the other hand, it is 
obvious that the best-fitting lines through the points in Fig. 5-1c and d 
are curved. 

By and large the relationships found between scores yielded by meas- 
ures of ability, personality, and performance are linear. Curvilinear 
relationships, while rare, are found between some psychological variables. 
For example, sometimes the relationship between measures of motivation 
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and performance such as problem solving is curvilinear as is represented 
in Fig. 5-1с. Those individuals with low levels of motivation (X) tend to 
perform poorly (Y). As we move up to persons having higher and higher 
levels of motivation, we find a tendency for their performance to be 
better and better. However, the increase in performance is not propor- 
tional to the increase in motivation. 


Y 
X 
(a) 
Y 
< X 
(с) (d) 


Figure 5-1 Examples of linear and nonlinear correlation. (a) Positive linear corre- 
lation; (6) negative linear correlation; (c) nonlinear correlation; (d) nonlinear 
correlation. 


The curvilinear relationship shown in Fig. 5-1d is even less frequently 
encountered. It is sometimes found with industrial workers when the 
scores they earn on an intelligence test (X) are plotted against the length 
of time they remain on the job (Y). Those who earn either low or high 
scores on the test tend to stay on the job a shorter time than those who 
earn average scores. | 

Because linear correlation holds between scores yielded by the very 
large proportion of devices used in psychological measurement, we shall 
consider it in detail. While it cannot be denied that the relationships 
between some psychological variables are nonlinear, nevertheless with 
the tests commonly used in the measurement of psychological traits the 
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relationships among their scores ordinarily are linear or very close to being 
linear. 

Except in extraordinary circumstances, linear correlation holds between 
two variables when their scores are normally distributed. Many psycho- 
logical traits when measured have distributions of scores not too dissimilar 
to a normal frequency distribution. Indeed, as we have seen, there may 
be sufficient reason to transform scores which are not normally distributed 
into other values which are. In most instances when scores are normalized 
their relationships will become linear. 

If the relative magnitudes of the units along the scales are of no great 
significance but only the order of individuals is important, then it makes 
no difference whether we describe the degree of relationship between raw 
scores of X and Y or the degree of relationship between some function 
of the raw scores. Such a circumstance might occur if we believed that the 
units along our scales were unequal. By taking some function of the 
scores the units might still be unequal, but the scores would be linearly 
related. Thus, with the data shown in Fig. 5-1с, if the differences between 
successive values of X were made smaller and smaller, the points to the 
top and right in the diagram would be drawn closer to the left, whereas 
the positions of those at the left would not be greatly changed. Con- 
sequently, by this change in the magnitude of the units, all points would 
swarm around a straight line rather than a curved line. If we plot in the 
scatter diagram, say, the square root of the scores in X instead of the raw 
scores, the relationship between X and Y may be linear. 


DEGREES OF CORRELATION 


Some human characteristics are associated with each other to a very 
high degree, others to intermediate degrees, and still others are com- 
pletely unrelated. Figure 5-5 illustrates relationships of different degrees. 
If we measured the length of the right and left arms of normal men we 
should find a very high degree of relationship between the two sets of 
measurements. The person with the longest rignt arm probably would 
have the longest left arm, the person with the second longest right arm 
would have the second longest left arm, and so on. The height and weight 
of men obviously are related, but the relationship between these two 
properties is far from perfect. By and large those mea who are tall weigh 
more than those who are short, and conversely those who are heavy tend 
to be taller than those who are light in weight. But there are many 
exceptions to the general tendency so that we are not surprised by the 
appearance either of Mr. Stringbean who is very tall but weighs little or 
of Mr. Five-by-five who is short but weighs a great deal. Finally, if we 
examined the relationship between grades and the length of the left foot 
of women students in college we should probably find that on the average 
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those who earn high grades have just the same size foot as those who earn 
poor grades, and conversely those with large feet earn just the same 
grades as those with small feet. There is, then, no relationship at all 
between these two variables. 

When the relationship between scores on two tests is high, it means that 
individual differences in the two traits being measured are determined by 
very nearly the same factors and that scores on the one can be predicted 
very accurately from scores on the other. When the relationship is low, 
then it means that individual differences in the two traits are determined 
by quite different factors and that the prediction of scores on the one from 
scores on the other is very poor. 


POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE CORRELATION 


The relationship between scores on two variables may be either positive 
or negative. When a positive relationship exists between two variables, 
then high scores on one tend to be associated with high scores on the other 
and low scores on one with low scores on the other, as shown in Fig. 5-1a. 
With a negative relationship the reverse is true: high scores on one varia- 
ble are associated with low scores on the other and low scores on one with 
high scores on the other as in Fig. 5-1b. The two relationships can be of 
the same degree but differ in their direction as do the relationships shown 
in Fig. 5-1a and b. 

While negative relationships are found between psychological variables, 
such relationships to a high degree are seldom encountered. In many of 
the cases where a negative relationship between two variables is found, 
the direction of one or the other of the scales can be reversed without any 
loss in meaning. For example, scores on a test of “emotional instability” 
may be negatively correlated with scores on a test of “sociability.” 
By the simple expedient of reversing the scoring of the first test we make 
it a measure of “emotional stability.” In reversing the direction of the 
scale we do not change the degree of relationship between scores on the 


two tests but merely change the direction of the relationship from nega- 
tive to positive, 4 


THE ASSOCIATION BETWEEN VARIABLES IN TERMS 
OF THE VARIATION AMONG INDIV IDUALS 


"The scores we obtain from the application of a set of operations are the 
quantitative descriptions we have of the extent to which individuals 
possess or manifest some trait. When the scores yielded by two different 
sets of operations are related, it means that the two variables they 
measure have something in common. That is, differences among indi- 
viduals in one variable are due to some extent to the same factors that 
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determine differences among them in the other variable. We can first 
approach correlation, then, in terms of common variation. 


VARIATION IN THE SCORES ON ONE VARIABLE IN RELATION TO 
SCORES ON THE OTHER VARIABLE 


Figure 5-2 is a bivariate distribution, the joint frequency distribution 


of scores on two variables. This scatter diagram is represented with a 
series of columns for the various values of the X variable and a series of 
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Figure 5-2 Тһе relationship between two variables. 


rows for the various values of the Y variable. At the bottom of the dia- 
gram is given the frequency distribution of scores on X (fX), and to the 
left the frequency distribution of scores on Y (fY). On variable X three 
individuals earn a score of 12, five a score of 13, and twelve a score of 14; 
and on variable Y three earn a score of 84, five a score of 85, and twelve a 
score of 86. In a scatter diagram these distributions are termed the 
marginal distributions. In each of the cells in the scatter diagram are 
given the numbers of individuals earning a partieular pair of scores. 
Thus two individuals earn a score of 14 on X and 85 on Y, and five 
individuals earn a score of 17 on X and 87 on y 

If we take the cases that fall in any given column, that is, those indi- 
viduals who have the same particular score оп X, we see that they differ 
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among themselves in their Y scores. Similarly, we find that the cases 
falling in any given row, that is, those individuals who have the same 
particular score on Y, differ among themselves in their X scores. As we 
have said, the scores yielded by a set of operations are the quantitative 
descriptions we have of the extent to which individuals possess or mani- 
fest some trait. Therefore we can say of the three cases with the X score 
of 20 that for them X is a constant and Y is a variable. All three indi- 
viduals are the same in the degree to which they possess or manifest 
trait X but differ among themselves in the degree to which they possess 
or manifest trait Y. Similarly, we can say of the 12 cases with Y scores of 
86 that for them Y is a constant and X is a variable. All 12 individuals 
are the same in the degree to which they possess or manifest trait Y but 
differ among themselves in the degree to which they possess or manifest 
trait X. By sorting individuals according to their X scores into columns, 
for those in any given column we are holding'X constant and are permit- 
ting Y to vary; and by sorting them according to their Y scores into TOWS, 
for those in any given row we are holding Y constant and are permitting 
X to vary. Consequently, in each of the columns we have a distribution of 
scores on the Y variable with the effects of the X variable eliminated, and 
in each of the rows we have a distribution of the scores on the X variable 
with the effects of the Y variable eliminated. 


THE EFFECTS OF HOLDING CONSTANT VARIATION IN ONE VARIABLE UPON 
THE EXTENT OF VARIATION IN THE OTHER 


We have just seen that when we consider the individuals whose scores 
fall in any given column or row in a scatter diagram, we have a group of 
individuals for whom one property is a variable and the other is a con- 
stant. That is, in oné property the individuals differ among themselves 
and in the other they are all the same. Let us now examine the extent of 
variation in one variable when variation in the other is held constant, 
in relation to the association between the two variables. 

Figure 5-3 gives a scatter diagram which represents the association 
between the scores of 50 individuals on two variables X and Y. In this 
figure each pair of scores is represented by solid dots. For simplicity let 
us just consider variation in Y as a consequence of the relationship 
between X and Y. We shall therefore be dealing with the columns in the 
scatter diagram though we could just as well deal with the rows, thereby 
examining the variation in X as a consequence of the relationship 
between X and Y. 

From an inspection of the scatter diagram in Fig. 5-3 we can see that 
scores on the two variables are positively related. Low scores on the one 
tend to be associated with low scores on the other, and high scores on the 
one tend to be associated with high scores on the other. The distribution 
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of Y scores earned by the entire 50 cases is given in the marginal distribu- 
tion to the right in column y. The mean of the raw scores on Y for the 
entire 50 cases is 20.0. The means of the Y scores of the individuals in 
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Figure 6-8 Ап example of linear correlation wherein the means of the scores in the 
columns all fall precisely on the same straight line. 


each column are given at the foot of the figure in row У; and are repre- 
sented in the scatter diagram by circles. 

If we take the cases in any column we have a distribution of Y scores 
When X is constant. This can be compared with the total distribution of Y 
Scores for all individuals regardless of their X scores, as represented in the 
distribution to the right of the chart in column y. This comparison would 
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tell us whether holding X constant has any effect upon the range of 
individual differences in Y. At the foot of Fig. 5-3 in row cy, are given the 
standard deviations of the Y scores of the individuals in each column. 
These values range from 1.63 to 4.21, which may be compared with the 
standard deviation of the total distribution of Y scores, which is 6.33. 
Hence we can say that in the case given in Fig. 5-3, when we hold X 
constant by dealing only with individuals all of whom have the same X 
score, the variation in Y scores becomes smaller than the total variation 
in Y scores as a consequence of the relationship between X and Y. 

If X and Y were completely unrelated, then the extent of variation of Y 
scores in each of the columns would be the same as the extent of the total 
variation of Y scores, as is shown in the marginal distribution. Cn the 
other hand, if X and Y were perfectly correlated, then there would be no 
variation of Y scores in any of the columns-^ince all individuals in any 
given column would have precisely the same Y score. 

A comparison of the standard deviation of the Y scores in any given 
column with the standard deviation of the total distribution of scores 
would tell us directly how much the variation in Y scores is reduced when 
X is held constant. But in row ту, of Fig. 5-3 we can see that the standard 
deviations of the Y scores in the various columns differ among themselves 
and therefore, depending upon which column we choose, we should say 
that holding X constant has a great deal of effect or a small effect. For 
example, when we consider those cases who have an X score of 8 we find 
that the standard deviation of their Y scores is only 1.63, whereas when 
we consider those cases who have an X score of 5 we find the standard 
devistion of their Y scores to be 4.21, nearly three times as large. 

We should therefore like some way of obtaining a general description 
of the extent of variation in Y scores when X is held constant, one which 
describes all columns. Suppose we express the Y scores in a column as 
deviation scores of that column. Then for each person in a column we can 
compute ^ 


и+ У- Ў, 


Y being the individual's raw score on Y, Y; the mean of the Y scores in 
his column, and y; his deviation score from the mean of the Y scores of 
individuals who have the same X score as he. 

By transmuting the scores in any given column to deviation scores from 
its own mean, we do not change the characteristics of the distribution of 
scores in that column but only the numerical values of the scores. Hence 
for any column 


oy? = oy? and oy, = Oy; 


and the distribution of y; scores describes the extent of individual differ- 
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ences in that column just as well as does the distribution of Y Scores. 
Inasmuch as these y; scores are deviation scores, their mean, of course, is 
zero. The distribution of these y; scores in any column gives us in deos 
tion-score form the distribution of individuals on the Y variable with X 
constant. Now by the simple expedient of transforming all scores in every 
column to y; scores, we have for each person a measure of his standing on 
the Y variable with X held constant. To the right in Fig. 5-3 in column 
y; there have been assembled the y; scores of all individuals regardless of 
their column. This can be considered as a summary distribution of scores 
in Y when X is held constant. The standard deviation of this distribution 
gives a summary description for the entire scatter diagram of the extent 
of variation in У when X is held constant. In the case illustrated in 
Fig. 5-3 this standard deviation is 3.47 and is smaller than the standard 
deviation of the distribution, of Y scores, which is 6.33. For purposes of 
comparison, in column y of Fig. 5-3 the distribution of scores in variable 
Y is expressed in terms of deviation- rather than raw-score form. Clearly, 
the extent of variation in y; scores is less than that in y scores® 

When one property, such as Y, is variable and another, such as X, is 
held constant in relation to it, the scores are sometimes symbolized as 
Y-X. If scores on both variables are expressed in deviation- rather than 
raw-score form, then with y variable and т constant we have y:z. We 
could if we wish use y:x rather than y;. Hence we symbolize the standard. 
deviation of the total distribution of y; scores gathered from all the col- 
umns às c... This is termed the partial standard deviation since it describes 
the extent of variation in one variable with the effects of the other held 
constant or eliminated. Similarly, we should symbolize the standerd 
deviation of the total distribution of x; or т-у scores, the variation in the 
X scores of the rows with Y held constant, as c... 

The variance of the total distribution of y; or y-z scores, c7.., is nothing 
more nor less than the weighted mean of the variances q;? of the columns. 
This can be shown as follows: 


CUBES aed 
буа = Сүү; 


Since Y — Y; = y; we can write the variance as 


E 2 


d 


2 


б). 


Let there be k columns, that is, 1 to k values of X. We can then write 
the above as 
ат Эйт Бы Et 
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In the numerator of the above formula we have the sums of the y; 
scores squared of all the columns added together. In any column 


г ) — Ni 
and therefore 
тасу? = Ly? 
Hence 
o, = pa Е тт Елии (5-1) 


which is a weighted mean. That is, in calculating the mean of the су 
values each variance is weighted or multiplied by the number of cases on 
which it is based. ex 

. For the relationship illustrated in Fig. 5-3 the partial variance of 12.04, 
which was computed directly from the distribution in column y; to the 
right of the figure, could be computed as the weighted mean of the vari- 
ances of the columns from Eq. (5-1) as follows: 


3(2.67) + 4(7.25) + 5(6.80) + 8(17.75) + 10(17.60) 4- 8(17.75) 
2 + 5(6.80) + 4(7.25) + 3(2.67) 
i 50 

602.02 


те 12.04 


Bet us now look at another relationship, that between the pairs of 
scores of another 50 individuals, depicted in Fig. 5-4. Again we have a 
positive relationship between the two variables, since low scores on the 
one tend to be associated with low scores on the other and high scores on 
the one with high.scores on the other. But whereas the points in the first 
scatter diagram tended to swarm around a straight line, in this case they 
tend to swarm around a curved line. 

The distribution of the Y scores earned by the entire 50 cases repre- 
sented in Fig. 5-4, given in the marginal distribution to the right in 
column y, has a mean of 17.0. The means of the Y scores of the indi- 
viduals in each column are given at the foot of the figure in row Y; and 
are represented in the scatter diagram by circles. 

A comparison of the variation of the Y scores in any column with the 
total variation in Y as given in the distribution to the right in column y 
again tells us the effects of holding X constant upon the variation in Y. 
The standard deviations of the Y scores in each of the columns are given 
in row су, at the foot of Fig. 5-4, and range from 1.63 to 3.57. They are 
all smaller than the standard deviation of the total distribution of 
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scores, which is 9.60. Again we have a case wherein by holding Х соп- 
stant by dealing only with individuals all of whom have the same X 
Score, the variation in Y scores becomes smaller than the total variation 


T 
40 == т - 
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Figure 5-4 An example of nonlinear correlation wherein the means of the scores in 
the columns all fall precisely on the same curved line. 


in Y scores as a consequence of the relationship between X and Y. The 
partial standard deviation c,-:, which gives a summary description for the 
whole scatter diagram of the variation in the columns, is 2.83, which is 
substantially smaller than the standard deviation of the total distribution 
of Y scores, which is 9.60. Again we can see that the partial variance 
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o2., is the weighted mean of the variances of the individual columns: 


2(4.00) + 4(7.25) + 5(8.00) + 6(6.92) + 7(10.00) + 8(12.75) 
S + 9(6.67) + 6(6.92) + 3(2.67) 
255 50 
400.08 _ 
c dm 8.00 


THE MAGNITUDE OF THE PARTIAL VARIATION IN ONE VARIABLE AS A CON- 
SEQUENCE OF THE DEGREE OF RELATIONSHIP WITH THE OTHER VARIABLE 
In Fig. 5-5 are four scatter diagrams illustrating different degrees of 


relationship. Figure 5-5a shows two variables which are completely 
unrelated, Fig. 5-5d two variables which are highly related, and Fig. 5-5b 


(a) (5) 


EJ 


X 
(d) 


Figure 6-6 Examples of various degrees of relationship between two variables in 
relation to the slope of the regression line. 


and c pairs of variables related to degrees intermediate between these two 
extremes. We can see in Fig. 5-5a that when there is no relationship at all 
between X and Y, Y scores for individuals all of whom have the same X 
score are the same as the total variation in Y scores. But as we go to 
higher and higher degrees of relationship as in Fig. 5-5b to d, relative to 
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the total variation in Y scores the variation in Y scores for individuals 
all of whom have the same X score becomes smaller and smaller. The 
same state of affairs also holds if we consider the variation in the X 
scores of those individuals all of whom have the same Y score in compari- 
son with the total variation in X scores. 4 

Hence it is apparent that the higher the degree of relationship between 
two variables, the less the variation among the scores in the columns and 
in the rows. When there is no relationship at all between two variables, 
then the variation among the scores in any column or in any row is equal 
to the total variation. That is, when there is no relationship between the 
two variables, 

Tya 2 and Ory = 0: 

or ср. = ау! апа с? у = oz" 


When the relationship between ће two variables is perfect, then there 
is no variation at all among the scores in any column or in ary row. That 
is, when the relationship is perfect, 


бут = 0 and Ory = 0 
0 


or с. = 0 and y= 


ACCOUNTING FOR THE VARIATION AMONG INDIVIDUALS IN ONE VARIABLE AS 
A CONSEQUENCE OF THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THAT VARIABLE AND 
ANOTHER VARIABLE 


Whatever the factors are that produce the differences among indi- 
viduals in a variable—be the factors innate or learned characteristics, 
abilities or personality traits—we can hold their observable effects 
constant by selecting individuals all of whom have the same score on 
that variable. When we eliminate the differences among individuals in 
their scores on a variable, then, we presume that the effects of the 
factors which cause the differences also are eliminated. If people were all 
the same in variable X, then the variation among them in variable Y 
would be described by су. rather than by ау. Similarly, if people were all 
the same in variable Y, then the variation among them in variable X 
would be described by czy rather than by oz. "ie А 

Suppose that, having eliminated the differences among individuals in 
variable X, we also found that we had eliminated all the differences among 
them in variable Y. This would mean that the factors which produce 
differences among individuals in variable X are precisely and entirely 
the same factors which produce differences among them in variable Y. 
In this case, of course, the two variables would be perfectly correlated. 
On the other hand, suppose that, having eliminated all the differences 
among individuals in variable X, we found that the extent of the differ- 
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ences among them in variable Y was not changed at all. This would mean 
that the factors which produce differences among individuals in variable 
X are completely different from the factors which produce differences 
among them in variable Y. In this case the two variables would be com- 
pletely uncorrelated. 

The total variation in a variable, that is, the extent to which individuals 
differ among themselves in a variable, can be measured either by the 
variance or by the standard deviation of the total distribution of scores 
on that variable. The extent of variation, or the extent to which indi- 
viduals differ among themselves in a variable when the factors that pro- 
duce the differences among them in a second variable are held constant, 


is measured by the partial variance or the partial standard deviation of 
the first variable. 


To summarize: 


су? = extent of total variation among individuals in Y 

су.. = extent of variation among individuals in Y remaining after varia- 
tion among them in X has been eliminated, and factors that 
produce individual differences in X have s held constant; 
that is, ог. is the variation in Y due to factors other than those 
that produce differences among individuals in X 


"Therefore we can say 


су — су. = extent of variation among individuals in Y due to same 


factors that produce differences among them in X 
Let us symbolize this variation as oy? so that 


oy? = e — ау, (5-2) 
Consequently, 
а? = proportion of total variation among individuals on variable Y 
ev that can be accounted for by same factors that produce 
differences among them in X when extent of variation is 
measured by variance of scores (5-3) 


If we prefer to measure the variation among individuals by means of 
the standard deviation of their scores rather than by the variance, as is 
the common. practice, we write Eq. (5-3) as 


= proportion of total variation among individuals on variable 
Y that can be accounted for by same factors that produce 
differences among them in X when extent of, variation is 
measured by standard deviation of scores (5-4) 
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Substituting for су from Eq. (5-2) in Eq. (5-4) gives 


(5-5) 


(5-6) 


THE PROPORTION OF ACCOUNTABLE VARIATION AS AN INDEX OF THE DEGREE 
OF RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN TWO VARIABLES 


We have seen that the magnitudes of о>, and of c2, vary with the 
degree of relationship between X and Y. The higher is the relationship 
between the two variables the smaller are о>, and о>. We have also seen 
that when there is no relationship between X and Y, 


i 
05. = Oy? and с? = сг? 


в), = 0 and о, = 0 


When there is no relationship between the two variables, then, the 
numerator of the second term in Eqs. (5-5) and (5-6) equals the denomi- 
nator so that the term becomes 1 and the entire formula equals 0.00. 
When the relationship between the two variables is perfect, then the 
numerator of the second term in Eqs. (5-5) and (5-6) is zero so that the 
term becomes 1 and the entire formula equals 1.00. For degrees of 
relationship between these two extremes the formulae'would give inter- 
mediate values. Therefore the proportion of accountable variation, o,/o, 
and с. /с., provides an index or coefficient indicative of the degree of 
relationship between two variables. 

As an illustration we can apply Eq. (5-5) to the data in Fig, 5-3: 


ue fi mee УТ 0.30 = 4/0.70 = 0.84 
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We cannot compute the relationship between the two variables from 
Eq. (5-6) because we did not go through the process of computing о2, 
and c;?. Had we computed these values then we also could have a state- 
ment of the relationship between X and Y by comparing the variation in 
X when Y is constant with the total variation in X. 


THE PROPORTION OF ACCOUNTABLE VARIATION AS A GENERAL INDEX OF 
RELATIONSHIP FOR BOTH LINEAR AND NONLINEAR RELATIONSHIPS 


We developed Eqs. (5-5) and (5-6) from accountable variation taking 
the variation in the columns or in the rows as the variation in the scores 
on one variable when variation in the scores on the other is held constant. 
In each column we expressed the scores as deviations from the mean of 
that column, or in each row we took the scores as deviations from the 
mean of that row. We then assembled all deviation scores from the 
columns into a single distribution to calculate су: or all the deviation 
scores from the rows into a single distribution to calculate Ози. 

In developing Eqs. (5-5) and (5-6) we imposed no conditions with 
respect to the nature of the relationship and therefore they can be used 
regardless of whether the relationship is linear or nonlinear. Hence they 
are generalized formulae indicative of the degree of relationship between 
two variables. The name given to both these parallel formulae is the 
correlation ratio. The correlation ratio is symbolized as 7 (eta), so that we 


have 
we = fi 6n 
Су 
> 
пор В (5-8) 


: ^ 
If we apply Eq. (5-7) to the data in Fig. 5-4, we find for these data, 
which are related in a curvilinear fashion, that 
» * 


Tol з мез. | eB OO n 
a те А 2228 = МТ — 008 = \/0.92 = 0.96 


м) 


HOMOSCEDASTICITY AS А MODEL IN CORRELATION , 


Common observation indicates that height and weight in human beings 
are positively correlated, though we recognize that the relationship is by 
no means perfect. Consequently if we take people of any given height we 
should expect, and indeed we should find, that the variation among them 
in weight is smaller than the variation in weight among all individuals 
regardless of height. By taking people all of whom are the same height we 
have eliminated the effects of whatever factors produce differences among 
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them in height. Equations (5-5) and (5-6) permit us to calculate the 
extent to which variation among individuals in weight is reduced as a 
result of holding height constant. 

We should expect the degree to which the variation among individuals 
in weight is reduced to be the same regardless of whether we hold height 
constant by considering only individuals who are 5.5 ft tall or only 
individuals who are 5.9 ft tall. That is, by taking individuals of any given 
height, regardless of what that particular height may be, we presume we 
are holding the same set of factors constant. But suppose we should find 
that for those individuals whose height is 5.5 ft the variation among 
them in weight is substantially smaller than it is for those individuals 
whose height is 5.9 ft. Then clearly a very complex situation holds with 
respect to the factors which determine height and weight. Indeed, these 
factors would seem to be related in a most intricate fashion. With people 
who are shorter there would seem to be a more intimate relationship 


, between height and weight than there is with people who are taller. 


Whatever the factors that produce differences among individuals in 
height may be, these factors are of such a nature that when they produce 
individuals who are short they also produce individuals who are homo- 
geneous in weight and when they produce individuals who are tall they 
also produce individuals who are quite heterogeneous in weight. 

Let us look again at the examples of the relationships given in Figs. 5-3 
and 5-4. In both these cases we can see that the extent of variation among 
individuals is not equal. Indeed, there appears to be a systematic rela- 


"tionship between the extent of variation among individuals in their Y 


scores and their X scores. Those individuals with either low or high X 
scores tend to differ less among themselves in their Y scores than those 
whose X scores have an intermediate value. 

Complicated relationships such as these are very difficult to understand, 
If the extent of variation in the Y scores in all columns were precisely the 
same and the extent of variation in the X scores in all rows were precisely 
the same, then the situation would be far more comprehensible and inter- 
pretable! We can conceive of a set of factors—nutritional, genetic, or 
whatever—which determine height. To some extent these factors also 
determine weight. But when the effects of these factors that produce 
differences among individuals in height are held consiant, then we expect 
the differences in weight among all individuals—regardless of their 
particular weight—to be reduced to the same extent. 

When the standard deviations of the scores in all the columns are equal 
to ‘each other and the standard deviations of the scores in all rows also 
are equal to each other, we say that the relationship is homoscedastic. 
Homoscedasticity is à state of affairs that is much more easily understood 
and explained than is heteroscedasticity and therefore a state of affairs 
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we wish actually held. The facts of the matter are that in many cases the 
relationships between scores on psychological variables are very nearly 
homoscedastic. In many instances the variation among the standard 
deviations of the scores in the columns and the standard deviations of the 
scores in the rows appear to vary from one another in a completely 
unsystematic fashion and are very similar in magnitude. Because the 
number of cases in any given column or row ordinarily is small, it seems 
reasonable to explain the differences as being due to the random effects 
of sampling error. In the examples of relationships given in Figs. 5-3 
and 5-4 it will be observed that there are very few cases having either 
high or low scores on variable X 50 that we cannot put very much 
dependence upon the extent of their variation in Y scores. Frequently as 
we increase the number of individuals whose scores enter into the rela- 
tionship, the condition of homoscedasticity is more and more closely 
approximated, thus giving support to the notion that the differences 
among the columns and among the rows in their standard deviations are 
the result of sampling error. ө 

Finally, with the exception of very rare circumstances when the scores 
on the two variables being related are normally distributed, homo- 
scedasticity holds. In this case the distributions of the scores in the col- 
umns and in the rows also are very likely to be normally distributed. 
Hence if we can justify the normalizing of scores we are very likely to 
have a relationship that is homoscedastic. 

As a consequence we might take homoscedasticity as a model. We 
should then be saying that the relationships between our variables ате 
homoscedastic—or so nearly homoscedastic that the difference is quite 
unimportant. Now we can more easily comprehend formulae such as (5-5) 
and (5-6), and in effect we are saying that the determinants of behavior are 
simple. Furthermore, we do not have to regard the partial standar 
deviation as a summary statement or average description of the entire 
scatter diagram, but rather as a description of the extent of variation 
among individuals in one variable after the effects of the factors that 
produce individual differences in another are held constant and elimi- 
nated. Homoscedasticity implies simplicity of determination of behavior; 
and even though it may not be precisely correct, many are willing to 
accept it because it does seem to have some justification and at least is 
comprebensible. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that*homoscedasticity does not hold 
for all relationships. Indeed, there are striking departures from it that 
cannot easily be explained away as resulting from sampling error or from 
scales with inadequate or unequal units. If we do not have а homo- 
scedastic relationship or cannot justify acceptance of homoscedasticity 
as & model, then the partial standard deviation is merely a summary 
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statement of the distributions of scores in the columns and rows and 
Eqs. (5-5) and (5-6) also are summary statements. We can draw very 
few implications from the partial standard deviation and formulae 
related to it, and we are admitting that the factors determining the rela- 
tionship between two variables operate in a most complex manner. 


THE ASSOCIATION BETWEEN VARIABLES IN TERMS 
OF THE NATURE OF THE RELATIONSHIP 


In describing the nature of the relationships that hold between varia- 
bles we said of some that the scores tend to swarm around a straight line 
and of others that they tend to swarm around a curved line. Basic to the 
theory of correlation and to the development of an index of the degree of 
relationship is the matter of the nature of the association. In this section 
we shall discuss the problem of describing a relationship by means of a 
line running through the swarm of points. 


DESCRIBING THE NATURE OF RELATIONSHIPS 


If the relationship between two variables is positive, then low scores 
on the one tend to be associated with low scores on the other and high 
scores on the one tend to be associated with high scores on the other. If 
the relationship is negative, then the trend is in the other direction, with 
low scores on one variable tending to be associated with high scores on the 
other. With positive relationships, then, as we proceed from low to high 
scores on one variable we find higher and higher scores on the other, and 
with negative relationships we find just the reverse. 

Let us now examine the trend in the relationship shown in Fig. 5-3. 
For simplicity we shall again deal only with the columns, though we could 
just as well deal with the rows. In this figure each pair of scores is repre- 
sented by a solid dot. We cán see that scores on the two variables are 
positively related. As we consider individuals who have higher and higher 
X scores, we find that on the average they have higher and higher Y 
scores. To show this we can calculate the mean of the Y scores for the 
individuals in each column. The means are given at the foot of the scatter 
diagram and are represented in the chart by circles. To show the trend 
graphically, a line has been drawn through the means of the columns. A 
line drawn through a scatter diagram to represent the trend of the 
association is termed a regress?on line. 

If we look at the regression line іп Fig. 5-3 we can see that the trend of 
the relationship between X and Y is quite regular. Indeed, the regression 
line is a straight line and therefore we call the relationship a linear 
relationship. 

A line can be described by an equation. In the case of a straight line 
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when the two variables are X and Y the equation is | 
M = ay + by.x X 


where ay and by.x are constants, ay being the intercept, that value of Y 
when X is zero, and by.x the slope of the line relative to the X axis of the 
chart, the number of units change in Y for each unit change in X. Know- 
ing ay and by.x, if we enter any given value of X in the formula we can 
caleulate a value of Y such that the pair of values X and Y describe à 
point falling on the line. 

We can also write the equation for a straight line as 


X = ax + bxyY 


where ax, the intercept, is the value of X when Y is zero, and bx.y is the 
slope of the line relative to the Y axis. Knowing ах and bx.y, if we enter 
any given value of Y in the formula we can calculate a value of X such 
that the pair of values X and Y describe a point falling on the line. 

Let us look at the relationship represented in Fig. 5-3. It is apparent 
that this is a linear relationship since the points all swarm around a 
straight line. Furthermore, it can be seen that the means of the Y scores 
in the columns all fall precisely on the same straight line. From the 
equation for this straight line we can caleulate the mean of the Y scores, 
Y; falling in any given column X;. We write the equation for this straight 
line as 

Yi = ay + by.xX; (5-9) 


‘When the equation for a line is used to describe the trend of the relation- 
ship in a scatter diagram it is termed a regression equation, and in the case 
of a linear relationship the slope of the line, b, is termed a regresston 
coefficient. 

In the example of a linear relationship given in Fig. 5-3 it can be seen 
by inspection that  . 


‚ ay = 10 and by.x = 2.5 
Therefore the regression equation in this instance is 
Y; = 10 + 2.5X; 


The five individuals who have an X score of 2 have Y scores of 12, 13, 
14, 17, and 19. The mean of their Y scores is 15, or, by the regression 
equation, 

Y; = 10 + (2.5)(2) = 15 


If we were concerned with the regression line drawn through the means 
of the X scores in the rows, these means also falling precisely on a straight 
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line, the regression equation would be 
X, = ax + bx y Ys (5-10) 


A comparison of Eqs. (5-9) and (5-10) indicates that these two equa- 
tions describe different lines since their intercepts ay and ax and their 
slopes by.x and bx.y are not necessarily the same. Consequently in every 
scatter diagram we have two regression lines, one which cuts through the 
columns and around which the У scores in the columns cluster and one 
which cuts through the rows and around which the X scores in the rows 
cluster. 

When a positive relationship exists between two variables, as in Fig. 
5-1a, then the regression coefficient b is positive, indicating for every unit 
increase in X the number of units of increase in Y. When the relationship 
is negative as in Fig. 5-1b, then the regression coefficient is negative, 
indicating for every unit increase in X the number of units of decrease 
in У. 

Now let us look at the relationship shown in Fig. 5-4. Again we can see 
by inspection that the relationship is positive. On the average, low X 
scores are associated with low Y scores and high X scores are associated 
with high Y scores. Furthermore, if we examine the regression line which 
is drawn through the means of the columns we see that, as in the pre- 
vious example, the trend of the association is quite regular. However, in 
this case the trend does not follow a straight line but rather a curved one, 
and therefore we call the relationship a curvilinear or nonlinear relation- 
ship. As in the previous example, we can set up an equation which 
describes the regression line and therefore the nature of the relationship 
between scores on the two variables. There are, of course, а wide variety 
of different curved lines and an equal number of equations to describe 
them. The equation for the particular curve shown in Fig. 5-4 is 


Yi = ay + by.xX? 


where ay = 5 and by.x = 0.5. The five individuals who have an X score 
of 2 have Y scores of 4, 5, 6, 9, and 11. The mean of their Y scores is 7, or, 
by the regression equation, 


У: = 5 + (0.5)(4) - 7 


The regression line in this example is a very simple curve and con- 
sequently the regression equation also is very simple. With other curvi- 
linear relationships the regression equation may involve more than just 
two constants and more functions than just a single square, and the func- 
tion may be of a more complex nature. Whether the regression line is 
straight or curved, the nature of the relationship can be described by an 
equation. 
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With cases such as the two we have just described, not only is the nature 
of the relationship simple but also we can give some reasonable explana- 
tion of the relationship. For example, in the first case, which is a linear 
relationship, suppose that scores on an intelligence test are the X variable 
and grades earned in school are the Y variable, We recognize that, school 
grades depend upon the operation of a number of factors such as reading 
ability and interest in academic work, and that intelligence is only one 
of them. Therefore we do not expect a perfect relationship between 
intelligence and school grades. Nevertheless, as we consider individuals 
of greater and greater degrees of intelligence we do expect them to earn 
better and better grades, with equal increases in intelligence on the 
average to be associated with equal increases in grades. 

In the second case, which is a curvilinear relationship, suppose that 
athletic.prowess of high school boys is the X variable and the number of 
other children in school knowing a boy is the Y variable. Again we have a 
reasonable explanation of the basis of the relationship. We do, of course, 
recognize the fact that the number of children knowing a given boy is a 
function of a variety of factors and that athletic prowess is only one of 
them. Yet we expect that on the average the more a boy participates in 
school athletics and the more proficiency he displays in school sports, 
the larger is the number of other children who know him. Furthermore, 
we might also expect those children who manifest very high levels of 
athletic proficiency to be known by a disproportionately greater number of 
children because they have a disproportionately greater opportunity to 
be seen in action. Therefore a curvilinear relationship might well be 
anticipated. 


THE REGRESSION COEFFICIENT AS AN INDEX OF THE DEGREE OF LINEAR 
RELATIONSHIP 


As we have seen, linear correlation is of great importance for problems 
in psychological measurement. We wish therefore to have some index or 
coefficient which indicates the degree of relationship between scores on 
two variables when the relationship between those variables is linear. In 
Eqs. (5-7) and (5-8) we developed indices which permit us to describe 
quantitatively the degree of relationship between two variables. However, 
these formulae are general ones, and we wish now to consider the quanti- 
tative description of relationships that are of a linear sort. 

Figure 5-5 shows four different degrees of relationship between varia- 
bles, In Fig. 5-5a the two variables are completely unrelated, and in Fig. 
5-54 they ате.уегу closely related. Figure 5-5b and c represent intermediate 
degrees of relationship. In each of the four diagrams in Fig. 5-5 the two 
regression lines have been drawn. The solid lines represent the straight 
lines drawn through the means of the Y scores in the columns, and the 


} 
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dotted lines the straight lines drawn through the X scores of the rows. 
By inspection we can see that as we proceed from Fig. 5-5a through 5-5b 
and с to 5-54, we have higher and higher degrees of relationship between 
pairs of variables. In our earlier discussion we saw from these diagrams 
that the higher the degree of relationship between two variables, the 
smaller the variation among the scores in the columns and in the rows. 
Now we can also see from these diagrams that the higher the degree of 
relationship between two variables, the steeper the regression line. The 
solid lines which are drawn through the means of the columns are referred 


-to their base line X, the abscissa; and the dotted lines are drawn through 


the means of the rows and are referred to their base line Y, the ordinate. 

The slope of the regression line, then, reflects the degree of relation- 
ship that holds between two variables; that is, the steeper the line, the 
higher the degree of relationship. In our development of Eqs. (5-9) and 
(5-10), the regression equations, we saw that the regression coefficient 
b describes the degree of slope of the regression line, the trend of the 
association between the two variables. The regression coefficient, then, 
gives a measure of the degree to which two variables are related. The 
larger the magnitude of the regression coefficient, the higher the degree 
of relationship. In addition, the regression coefficient indicates the direct- 
ion of the relationship, When the relationship is positive the regression 
coefficient is positive, and when the relationship is negative the regression 
coefficient is negative. In view of the value of the regression coefficient as 
a measure of relationship, we must develop a formula which will permit 
easy calculation of this constant. 


THE EQUIVALENCE OF THE MEANS IN THE REGRESSION EQUATIONS 

Before we begin our development let us determine the value of Y;, the 
mean of the Y scores in a column, when X in the regression equation is 
taken as the mean of all of the X scores, X. Let there be k values of X, 
that is, k columns in the scatter diagram. There are, then, k different 
values of X that can be placed in the regression equation (5-9), and k 
values of Y; will be obtained. The regression equation (5- 9) is 


Y; = ay + by.xX; 


This is the equation for the mean of the Y scores in any single column 
i. Now let us multiply both sides of the equation by n; the number of 
cases in that column: 
ni; = тау + niby.xX; 


But Y; = SY;/n;, or n;Y; = ZY; Furthermore, since the number of 
times а constant is summed to itself is equal to that number times the 
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constant, we can write ХХ; = n:X;. Hence 
ZY; = nay + by.xZX; 


This is the equation for any one column. The other columns in the scat- 
ter diagram have similar equations. Let us now add together the equa- 
tions for all columns, that is, column 1 plus column 2, ete., to column Ё: 


= тау + by.xZX, 
ZY. = Tay + Бух? Xo 


ZY, = may + by.xZX, 


ЗУ, + <<: + 5, = may + +++ + may + бхХХ coc 
+ by.xEXs 


M 
EN 
| 


But the sum of the Y scores in Ше entire statter diagram, ХУ, is equal 
to the sum of the sums of the Y scores in all the columns, that is, 


DY = ХҮ, +. + 27, 
Therefore 


ЗУ = may + --- + may + by-x2X1 В“ + бих? ба 
ay(m + + > +m) + byx(ZXi + ccc + 5Х) 


The total number of cases in the entire scatter diagram is equal to the 
sum of the numbers of cases in all the columns. That is, 


Котан 99 54-03 


ал: the sum of all the X scores in the entire scatter diagram, =X, is equal 
to the sum of the sums of all the X scores of all the columns. That is, 


DX SDK и ла, 


І 


Therefore 
ZY = ayn + byxZX 


Dividing both sides of the equation by n, the total number of cases, We 
have 


ZY ат УХ 
а Еа 
Y = ау + by.xX (5-11) 


Y of course, is the mean of all the Y scores in the scatter diagram, and 
X the mean of all the X scores. By a similar derivation we could show 


X = ax + bxyY (5-12) 


"Therefore if we place X, the mean of X, in the one regression equation 
and solve it, the result will be Y, the mean value of У; if we place Ӯ, the 
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mean value of У, inthe other regression equation and solveit, the result will 
be X, the mean value of X. Thusif in our scatter diagram we plot a point 
for Y; for that value of X which equals the mean of all the X scores and 
also plot another point for X; for that value of Y which equals the mean of 
the Y scores, the two points will fall exactly at the same place. Since one 
of these is a point on one regression line and the other a point on the 
other regression line, we can see that the regression lines have the property 
that they intersect or cross each other at the means of the two distribu- 
tions, X and Y. 


THE REGRESSION EQUATION IN DEVIATION-SCORE FORM 


So far we have been considering only raw scores. If now we deal with 
deviation scores, we write the regression equation from Eq. (5-9) as 
Ji = a, + dy ts 
These deviation scores are the deviations from the means of the entire 
distributions. Consequently j; refers to those scores, expressed as devia- 
tions from the mean of the entire Y distribution, which fall in column 7. 
From Eqs. (5-11) and (5-12) we know that the regression lines cross at 
the point representing the means of the distributions. Since with devia- 
tion scores the means are zero [Eq. (3-5)], the intercept a necessarily is 
zero. That is, when 2; is zero, jj; is zero; and when y; is zero, 2; is zero. We 
can therefore write the two regression equations in deviation-score form as 
i= by. (5-13) 
д; = bawi (5-14) 
Let us now derive a formula that will permit us to compute the regres- 
sion coefficients from deviation scores. For any value of г, that is, for any 
column 2;, 


MEUS j; = Dy; 
Yi 7; ог тыу, У. 


Substituting for ӯ; from Eq. (5-13), we have 
туга: = Ху: 
Let us now multiply both sides of the equation by ту, remembering that 
z is a constant for this column since all individuals falling in it have the 
same г score: 
пут? = 22у: 


But a constant times the sum of a variable is equal to the sum of the 
constant times the variable. In other words, z;Zy; = Уту. Therefore 


mb.) = Leys 
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Now let us sum these equations for the entire scatter diagram, letting 
there be 1 to К columns or values of г: 


табута? + toto + путь? = Фау + --- + LLY 


The sum of the sums of the columns equals the sum of the entire 
scatter diagram. Hence 


Фар + со + Tay, = Dry 
Therefore 
Naby.. 1? xix sie pof. ТН te = Уту 
бузи? + + + + та) = Ху 


In the above equation, па to n; are the frequencies with which each of 
the various values of г occurs. Therefore the terms in the parentheses 
represent a frequency distribution with each value of x squared. So we 
could write 


тил? +++ > + me? = јад? В >... + fir? = Хуја? = Уд? 
Hence 
8,4243 = Уту 


Dividing both sides of the equation by the total number of cases, п, we 
have 


mee Ха 
ies ШУ 
т n 
es К Ух 
Уту 
by. = fet (5-15) 


By a similar derivation it can be shown that 


: bey = ray (5-16) 


The only difference between Eqs. (5-15) and (5-16) is in the variance 
term in the denominator. Therefore unless the variances of the scores on 
the two variables are equal, that is, 0.2 = 0,2, the two regression coeffi- 
cients necessarily differ in magnitude. In most instances where either raw 
or deviation scores are used, the variances of the two distributions will 
not be equal. Tf, however, standard scores are used, then the two regres- 
sion coefficients will necessarily be equal since the variances of both dis- 
tributions will have the value of 1.00. 
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MODELS OF CORRELATION BASED ON REGRESSION LINES OF 
GIVEN SHAPES 


Now let us look at the scatter diagram in Fig. 5-6. When we connect the 
means of the Y scores in the successive columns with a line (the solid line), 
it is quite a jagged affair and constitutes a very complex curve indeed. 
The equation for this curve would be extremely complicated. Yet as we 
look at the means of the columns it appears that they fluctuate in a 
random fashion around a straight line (the dotted line), and therefore we 
might be inclined to term the relationship linear. 


Xx 


Figure 5-6 Ап example of a relationship termed linear even though the means of the 
Scores in the columns do not all fall precisely on the.same straight line. 


What would be our reaction to the statement that the dots in Fig. 5-6 
do not “swarm around" a straight line? Undoubtedly we should first 
point out that altogether there are only 34 cases and that with such a 
small total number we should not feel secure in making any definite state- 
ments about the means of the columns, each of which is based on very few 
cases. l'urthermore, we should say that if the nature of the relationship 
between the two variables is as complicated a curve as is actually repre- 
sented by the line drawn through the means of the columns, we should 
be positing a most complex association between the two variables. We 
should be saying, from left to right in Fig. 5-6, that as X increases, Y first 
decreases, then markedly increases, and then decreases more gradually. 
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Suppose that variable X is an intelligence test and variable Y is grades 
earned in school. Then we should be maintaining that children with very 
low intelligence do poorly in school but that those who are a little brighter 
do even less well, those still brighter do considerably better, and so on. 
This description of the relationship makes neither good common sense 
nor good psychological sense. 

A much simpler hypothesis, and undoubtedly a more reasonable one, 
is that the relationship between X and Y is linear but because there are so 
few cases in our particular group, the means of the columns depart from a 
straight line just because of sampling error. In effect we are saying that 
if we did not have just 34 cases but perhaps 34,000 cases, the means of 
the columns would fall on a straight line. In actual practice, with a situa- 
tion such as that in Fig. 5-6 where the means of the columns (and of the 
rows) appear to fluctuate in a random fashion around a straight line, as 
we increase the number of cases the means of the columns are very likely 
to come closer and closer to a straight line. But the fact remains that with 
the limited number of cases ordinarily available to us, seldom do all the 
means fall exactly on the same straight line. As a matter of fact, even with 
as many as 34 million cases the means of the columns probably would not 
fall on the same straight line, though the discrepancies are likely to be 
ever so small and perhaps would be discernible only in the fourth or fifth 
decimal place. 3 

Let us now consider the example given in Fig. 5-7. Again we see that a 
line drawn through the means of the columns (the solid line) is a jagged 
thing and forms an extremely complicated curve. Such a complex rela- 
tieaship would be difficult to represent by an equation and almost 
impossible to explain in terms of a functional relationship. If variable X is 
the athletic prowess of high school boys and Y the number of other 
children knowing each boy, taking a line running through the means of 
the columns in Fig. 5-7 as the relationship between these two variables 
would lead to very curious conclusions. We should have to say that very 
unathletic boys are not well known, those a bit more athletically inclined 
are even less well known, those still more athletic are known considerably 
better, and those still more athletic are again less well known. 

But as in the example shown in Fig. 5-6, we see that the means of the 
columns appear to fluctuate around a regular line, in this case a smoother 
and simpler curve than that drawn through the means of the columns. 
Again we are likely to find that as we increase the numbers of cases the 
means of the columns will more and more closely approach a smooth and 
simple curve. Therefore undoubtedly we should be willing to hypothesize 
that the simple curve as represented by the dotted line in the figure, or 
one very similar to it, would hold if we increased the number of cases. 

Only rarely is it found tl at the means of the columns and the means of 
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the rows fall precisely on the same straight lines or on smooth and simple 
curves. Yet ordinarily, as we have just seen, we are unwilling to accept as 
a description of the relationship between the two variables the complex 
curve which in fact passes through these means. We look for simplicity 
and regularity in nature partly because it seems more reasonable to us to 
conceive of a world which is simple and regular, and partly because as yet 
we do not have the mental power or the intellectual tools to deal with 
complexity and irregularity. 


Figure 6-7 An example of a relationship termed curvilinear with a simple curved 
relationship even though the means of the scores in the columns do not all fall 


precisely on the same simple curve. 


Consequently, when we deal with the relationship between scores on 
two variables we adopt a straight line or some simple curve as a model 
and use it to describe the nature of the relationship. The equations for 
the regression lines that we adopt for a particular set of data, then, do not 
in fact perfectly describe the association between the two variables as we 
observe it from the scores earned by a particular sample of individuals. 
The lines do describe the general trend, and it is our hypothesis that they 
give a better description. We hypothesize that the straight lines or simple 
curves we adopt are the best approximations we can get to the regression 
lines we should find characterizing the relationship between two variables 
if, instead of our limited sample of individuals, we had an infinitely large 
number who are of the same general sort as those in our particular sample. 
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THE BEST-FITTING STRAIGHT LINE IN A LEAST-SQUARES SENSE AS A 
MODEL OF LINEAR CORRELATION 


Let us now see whether we can derive the regression coefficient without 
reference to the means of the columns and rows. That is, let us see whether 
we can derive it on the basis of straight lines (the regression lines) that 
give the best fit to all the points in the scatter diagram. We shall be con- 
sidering all the individual points in the scatter diagram, each of which 
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Figure 5-8 Three different straight lines drawn through a set of points. 


represents a pair of scores, and not just the means as we did in our 
previous derivation. · 

Figure 5-8 shows the scatter diagram of the relationship between two 
variables for nine cases. Obviously we can run an infinite number of 
different straight lines through this set of points, but which of these lines 
shall we consider to give the best fit? In common parlance we say that 
the best-fitting straight line runs through the “middle” of the points. 
However, this is a bit vague and we need a more precise statement of 
what constitutes the best-fitting straight line. We might say that the 
straight line which best fits the points is one where the differences 
between the points and the line are at 2 minimum. That is, if we calcu- 
lated the difference between each point in a column (or row) and the 
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point where the straight line passes through it, the mean of these devia- 
tions would be smaller than the mean of the deviations from any other 
line. 

By inspection it is apparent that line A in Fig. 5-8 gives the best fit to 
the nine points, line B the second best fit, and line C the poorest fit. 
Indeed, line C hardly represents the points at all. Table 5-1 gives the 
deviations of the nine points from the three lines. In the table we see that 
the means of the deviations from lines A and C are equal, both being 
zero, and are smaller than the mean of the deviations from line B, which 


TABLE 5-1. Illustration of the Deviations from Three Straight 
Lines and the Squares of Their Deviations 


Deviations Баш ог ве 
Е deviations 
А from line: 2 

Point from line: 
A B С. 4 B с 
а —1 —2 —13 1 4 169 
b +2 +2 EO 4 4 36 
Ў с -3 | -2 | -9| 9 4 81 
4 +2 +4 =! 4 16 1 
е 0 -3 0 0 9 0 
7 +3 sre + 6 9 49 36 
g -2 +3 +4 4 9 16 
h set +7 +9 1 49 81 
i -2 +5 +10 4 25 100 
Sum 0 21 0 36 169 520 

Mean 0.00 2.33 0.00 4.00 | 18.77 7.78 


. is 2.33. It is therefore clear that the mean of the absolute deviations does 


not distinguish between straight lines in terms of the adequacy with 
which they fit a set of points. 

However, the mean of the squares of the deviations does give an index 
of fit which is more descriptive of the degree to which the different lines 
fit a set of points. It will be observed in Table 5-1 that the mean of the 
squares of the deviations is least for line A, the best-fitting line, and is 
greatest for line C, the poorest-fitting line. For this reason, and for other 
mathematical considerations, the best-fitting line is taken as that line 
from which the mean of the squared deviations is at a minimum. 

Let us now develop the equation for the straight line which in 2 least- 
Squares sense gives us the best fit through the points in a scatter diagram. 
That is, we wish to discover the equation for the straight line from which 
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the mean of the squares of the deviations is at a minimum.* As we have 
seen, there are two regression lines in a scatter diagram, one cutting 
through the columns and the other cutting through the rows. Let us first 
consider the best-fitting line cutting through the columns. 

For convenience in derivation let us take the scores on both variables as 
deviation scores. We saw in Eq. (5-13) that under these circumstances the 
intercept a is zero and that the formula for a straight line is 


У = byst; 
We are not now saying that the straight line necessarily passes through 
the means of the columns, so let us write the equation as 
У = byt: (5-17) 


where y' merely refers to that point in column z; through which the 
straight line passes. 

The question now is, what is the straight line described by b,.. from 
which the mean of the squared deviations is at à minimum. There are a 
variety of values we could take as a first estimate of Б,.., but let us take 


ki Уту 
nc; 


by-z 


Again note that we are not saying that the line described by the fore- 
going value of бу passes through the means of the columns. All we are 
saying is that it is a value we can calculate from the scores on the two 
vai'iables, a value we can use as our first estimate of the slope of the best- 
fitting line in a least-squares sense. 

Previously we used the symbol y; to represent the deviation of an indi- 
vidual's score from 9+, the mean of his column. Let us now use the symbol 
v to represent the deviation of an individual's score from the у’ of his 
column when the slope of the line, Б,.., is Zzy/nc;?. Then 


ЕН 
Substituting for у’ from Eq. (5-17), we have 
| v= y — byt; (5-18) 
Squaring both sides of the equation gives 
0° = у? — 2b,..0y + blar: 


* We shall employ a very roundabout procedure using only simple algebra to 
develop the equation for the best-fitting straight line. By means of the calculus the 
same proof could be made in very few steps. 
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This is the square of the deviation score of any individual from y’ in the 
column in which his 2 score falls when 6,.. = Zzy/noz". 
Now let us sum the squared deviations for all individuals in all columns: 


Zv? = Dy? — 2Буавту + 6.22? 


Dividing both sides of the equation by п, the total number of cases, 
gives 


ул By? Уту 2 Ва 
т т bys n + ес, 


Remembering we are taking Бу as Угу/по., then Zzy/n = 8,042: 


2 2 
= = oy? — 2b, uan + Басе 
(5-19) 


= сц? — 0.,0:° 
This is the mean of the squares of the deviations from a line when its 
slope is taken as : 
_ Хау 


Ска пе 


If we can show that the mean of Ше squares of the deviations from a 


straight line with any other slope, say Угу/по + A or, more simply, 


Бу: + A, is greater than this, we shall have proved that the regression 
lents is the straight line from 


line as given by Eq. (5-9) and its equivalents is 
which the squares of the deviations are at a minimum. 

Let us symbolize a deviation from а line with a slope other than 
бу = Угу/по.? as d. Then, parallel to Eq. (5-18), we should write this 
deviation as 

d= y = + А) 
= у = byti — A 


Squaring both sides of the equation gives 
@ = y? — аа + ул — 2Ay + 245 + А? 
This is the square of the deviation score of any individual from the y ie 
the column in which his z score falls when the slope of the € 
describes y’ is some value other than by-z) namely, биг + A. Summing the 


deviation scores for all individuals in all columns gives 
2d? = By? — 20, Day dps — 242у + ЗА. #2 А20 


Dividing both sides of the equation by n, the total number of cases, we 

get 

Хе, ХА? 

zd? zy: Ут хл? _ zy 2 + 
== aot — 2.20 + Ше у 24% Aba 
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Since the mean of the deviation scores is zero, the terms involving 
Zz/n and Zy/n are zero and drop out. The sum of the constant A? divided 
by the number of cases is equal to the constant. That is, ZA?/n = A?, 
Finally, we' can substitute b,..0,? for Zzy/n. Hence 


2 
ZE L ot — зы ел + Biot + А 
= oy? — 62 0,24 A? (5-20) 
Let us now compare Eq. (5-19) with Eq. (5-20): 

2 

m T = 02.0.2 
2 

22 = ау? — bi.o; + А? 


It is clear from the above equations that Х02/п is smaller than Zd?/n. 
In other words, we have proved that the regression line as given by Eq. 
(5-9) and its equivalents is that straight line which in a scatter diagram is 
the line of best fit ina least-squares sense. The mean of the Squares of the 
deviations from it is less than the mean of the squares of the deviations 
from any other straight line that might be drawn through the scatter 
diagram. The same reasoning, of course, would hold for the line drawn 
through the rows. 

We can therefore take the regression coefficient either way we may wish. 
We can, as in our original derivation, impose the condition that the means 
of the rows and of the columns fall precisely on straight lines; or, as in our 
second development, we can impose no conditions at all except that we 
arèitting a straight line in a least-squares sense. With the first derivation 
we define the regression coefficient as the slope of the regression line when 
the means of the scores in both the columns and rows fall precisely on 
straight lines. With the second development we define the regression 
coefficient as the slope of the regression line when the regression lines are 
the best-fitting straight lines in a least-squares sense. It should be obvious 
that the regression lines obtained by our first development also are best- 
fitting straight lines since we saw that the mean of a distribution—for 
example, the mean of the distribution of scores in a column or in a row of 
а scatter diagram—is the point of least squares |Ка. (3-6)]. 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ACCOUNTABLE 
VARIATION AND THE REGRESSION COEFFICIENT 


In Eq. (5-5) we developed a formula which indicates the proportion of 
ariation among individuals in one variable that is accounted for by 
variation among them in another variable. We also saw that the propor- 


pw 
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tion of accountable variation provides an index of the extent to which 
two variables are correlated. The greater the proportion of variation in 
one variable that can be accounted for by the same factors that produce 
variation in the other, the higher the two variables are related. In Eqs. 
(5-15) and (5-16) we developed formulae for the regression coefficient, 
which describes the slope of the regression line. We also saw that the 
regression coefficient provides an index of the extent to which two vari- 
ables are correlated. Let us now consider the relationship between the 
proportion of accountable variation and the regression coefficient. 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE PROPORTION OF ACCOUNTABLE 
VARIATION AND THE REGRESSION COEFFICIENT 


The accountable variance as given by Eq. (5-2) is 
су? = су — сё. 


It will be recalled that in developing this formula, in each column we 
dealt with the deviations of the scores from the means of the columns. 
Solving for су» We have С КЕ oon 

In Eq. (5-19) we developed the formula which gives us the mean of the 
Squares of the deviations from the regression line. These deviations we 
symbolized as v. Let us presuppose the condition under which we first 
developed the regression equations (5-9) and (5-10), namely , the poe 
tion that the regression line is a straight line passing directly through the 
means of the columns. The deviations from the regression line, v, then аге 
in fact the deviations from the means of the columns and therefz:.- 
0 = у. Since the partial variance is the mean of Ше squares of ie io 
tions from the means of the columns, we can write for the case where the 
Tegression line passes through the means of the columns 

хе ии. 


n n 
Equation (5-19) then is 
n^og eet M 
Substituting for с? in the above in Eq. (5-21), we have 
oy” = буто = оу? ч) су? 
сою 
у (5-22) 
су, = 0:02 
Similarly, we could show (5-23) 


ox = 6:40 
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Hence, given the condition that the regression lines pass directly 
through the means of the columns and rows, we could calculate from the 
regression coefficient the extent of variation in one variable that is due to 
the same factors which produce differences among them in another. 

We also said that both the proportion of accountable variation (с/с, 
and с,//с.) and the regression coefficient (5, апа b,.,) are indices of the 
degree of correlation between variables. If we divide Eq. (5-22) by с, and 
Eq. (5-23) by с,, we can see the relationship between these two indices: 


ГА 
за bes (5-24) 
CE Ne бу -95 
та bry = . (5-25) 


With given values of c. and о, then, as the, proportion of accountable 
variation increases so does the magnitude of the regression coefficient. 
However, it is also apparent that v/s, does not equal b,.., nor does 
с/с. equal b... Hence when we calculate these two values for a given set 
of data they give us different quantitative descriptions of the degree of 
relationship. We shall deal with this matter later. 


HOLDING CONSTANT VARIATION IN A VARIABLE BY USE OF THE 
REGRESSION LINE 


In our original development we held constant variation among indi- 
viduals in one variable by subtracting from each person’s score in the 
second variable the mean of the scores in the second variable of those 
idividuals who have the same score аз he in the first variable (y; — 7). 
We saw that if we are dealing with a circumstance such as that shown in 
Figs. 5-6 and 5-7 where lines drawn through the means of the columns are 
very irregular, if we accept those lines we are presuming a very complex 
functional relationship between the two variables. Since such complex 
relationships are very difficult to understand and to explain, and the 
number of cases in a given set of data is limited so that we do not entirely 
trust the particular complex relationship that exists among them, we may 
prefer to assume that a much simpler functional relationship exists. When 
the means of the columns and of the rows appear to fluctuate in a random 
fashion around straight lines, we may prefer to use the best-fitting straight 
lines as describing the relationship. We take these straight lines, then, аз 
description of the functional relationship between variables and ignore 
the actual means of the columns and rows. Consequently we do not use 
Y: — Лава means for holding x constant; instead, we use v, the deviation 
from the regression line, In a similar fashion, if we feel that a simple curve 
у ; : 5 in Fig. 5-7 gives a more reasonable descrip- 
tion of the functional relationship, then again we deal with variations 
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from the simple curve rather than from the means of the columns as a 
procedure for holding x constant. 

If we accept the best-fitting straight line as the description of the fune- 
tional relationship between two variables, then in this sense we can 
reconcile Zv?/n as having the same meaning as тї. „, the partial variance. 
From this point of view we can accept Eqs. (5-24) and (5-25) without 
presuming that in our data the means of the columns and rows fall pre- 
cisely on straight lines or that to hold a variable constant we must calcu- 


late the deviations from the means of the columns or the rows. 


Summary 


When the scores on two variables are related, it means that differences among 


individuals on one are to some degree due to the same factors that produce dif- 
ferences among them on the other. Furthermore, it means that scores on one can 
be predicted on a better-than-chance basis from scores оп the other. Since the 
relationships between variables have these important implications, it is desirable 
to have some index or coefficient which deseribes the degree of relationship be- 
tween two variables. Inasmuch as linear relationships are 80 characteristically 
found between scores on psychological traits, we wish to develop a coefficient of 


linear correlation. ) 
The bivariate distribution, ог scatter diagram, of the scores on two variables 
places individuals in columns in terms of their scores on variable x, and in rows 
in terms of their scores on variable Y. Therefore, for individuals ш апу column, 
X is a constant and Y a variable; and for individuals in any Tow, Yisa s 
and X a variable. If one property is held constant, а comparison. of the RE 
Variation among individuals in the other with the total variation among ndi 
viduals permits an estimation of the degree to which the same factors pro! Це 
differences among individuals in both. This value, the proportion of patie 5 
Variation, varies with the degree of relationship between the two variables апі 


hence can be used as an index of relationship. 

ТЕ the extent of variation in Y scores with X constant differs from сивия 
column, or the variation in X scores with Y constant varies from Ws We 
interpretation of the effects of common factors is difficult. With t Б) SEU 
cedasticity the proportion of accountable variation isonly anaverage ү е т i 

herefore it may be desirable to adopt homoscedasticity, equal on ber. Я 
Columns and equal variation in all rows, 28 8 model. In such a case, m 
Variation in the columns is used as à description of the урааа all D 
and the average variation in the rows 252 description of the Mure uei a 

©moscedasticity holds when scores оп both variables are а MERO opiate 

Linear relationship can be defined as that situation wherein а edm 
Y scores in the columns all fall on a straight line, and the Ше 0 easton les 
in the rows also fall on a straight line. These two lines are terme иа ue. a 
and each is described by the regression equation. The slope ofa pa ар 
described by the regression coefficient, one of the terms п the edens А P i 
Inasmuch as the magnitude of the regression coefficient varies with the deg 
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relationship between two variables, it, too, can be used ag an index of association. 
It has the desirable feature of indicating whether the relationship is positive or 
negative. 

Seldom, if ever, do the means of the columns and the means of the rows fall 
precisely on straight lines. However, they often appear to be random fluctuations 
from such lines. Therefore, linear correlation is commonly adopted as a model. In 
such a case the best-fitting straight line ina least-squares sense is taken to describe 


and rows fall precisely on straight lines, the regression coefficient is still an index 
of the degree of relationship between two variables. 
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correlation analysis, 


chapter 6 The Measure- 


ment of Linear Correlation 


Our task is to develop an index or coefficient that describes the degree of 
relationship existing between two variables when the relationship is takei ~ 
to be linear. The index should be of such a nature that when there is little 
d по relationship between the two variables its value is small and when 
He relationship is high its value is large. When the relationship is positive 
the sign of the index should be positive, and when the relationship is 
Negative the sign of the index should be negative: Е inally, an index of 
relationship for a given set of data should be given as a single number 
Summarizing and describing all aspects of the relationship. г 
th Tn Chap. 5 we introduced some concepts basic to the understanding P 
s theory of linear correlation. We saw how both the proportion Б) 
Countable variation and the regression coefficient provide indices 0 
е degree of relationship between two variables. In this chapter we shall 
pine the adequacy of these two values as indices of correlation in 
i ight of the above criteria for an acceptable index of relationship. They 
will be found wanting in certain respects, but we shall be able to develop 
eom them another index, the Pearsonian coefficient of correlation, t 
5 much more satisfactory. We shall critically evaluate this coefficient an 


€n we shall consider it in relation to models of correlation. Finally, We 
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shall describe ways for measuring relationships when one or both vari- 
ables are dichotomous. 


ACCOUNTABLE VARIATION AND THE REGRESSION 
COEFFICIENT AS INDICES OF CORRELATION 


In Chap. 5 we saw that the accountable variation among individuals 
as measured by о/о, and о.,/с: varies with the degree of relationship 
existing between two variables. The higher the degree of relationship, the 
higher are the values o,//c, and cz//cz. In addition we saw that the regres- 
sion coefficient b measuring the slope of the regression line also varies with 
the degree of relationship between two variables. The higher the degree 
of relationship, the higher is the value b, indicating steeper and steeper 
regression lines. Let us now see how well су /су, oz/oz, and b serve as 
indices of relationship. 


THE PROPORTION OF ACCOUNTABLE VARIATION AS AN 
INDEX OF RELATIONSHIP 


We have seen that when the relationship between two variables is low 
the value of the proportion of accountable variation, оу//су and oz'/oz, 18 
low and when the relationship is high the value of the proportion of 
accountable variation is large. When there is no relationship at all 
between two variables, the variation among individuals in the columns 


and rows of a scatter diagram is equal to the total variation, That is, the 
partial variance is equal to the total variance: 


Equations (5-5) and (5-6) give the proportion of accountable variation 
in terms of the partial and total variances: 


s (5-5) 


Ch es thi у 0%.) (5-6) 
с: о? 

When the partial variation equals the total variation, then the numer- 
ator of the second term to the right in the equations equals the denomin- 
ator so that it becomes 1 and the entire expression under the square-root 
sign becomes equal to zero. Hence the lowest value that c,//c, and ast s 
can take is zero, and this occurs when there is no relationship at all 
between the two variables. А 

When the two variables аге perfectly correlated, then there is no varia- 
tion at all among the individuals either in the columns or in the rows. In 
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this case the partial variance is zero so that the fraction becomes zero and 
the entire expression under the square-root sign becomes 1. Hence the 
highest value that с/с, and о-:/с- can take is unity, and this occurs when 
the relationship between the two variables is perfect. This is a most desir- 
able characteristic for an index of relationship to have. It permits easy 
comparisons among relationships in terms of their degree. 

However, as an index of rélationship the proportion of accountable 
variation has the undesirable feature of not indicating the direction of the 
relationship. From Eqs. (5-5) and (5-6) it can be seen that c/c, and 
o/c; are always positive. Furthermore, for any given relationship there 
may be two different values of accountable variation, one for c,//c, and 
the other Гого, ,/о.. 


THE REGRESSION COEFFICIENT AS AN INDEX OF RELATIONSHIP 


In our earlier discussion of linear correlation we saw that the closer the 
association between two variables, the steeper is the slope of the regression 
line. Since the slope of the regression line is described by the regression 
coefficient, we can say that the higher the degree of relationship between 
Scores on two variables, the higher is the value of the regression coeffi- 
cient, The regression coefficient, therefore, can be used as an index of the 
degree of relationship between two variables. 

d When two variables are completely unrelated, the means of the scores 
in all the columns are equal to each other and so are the means of the rows. 
Consequently the regression lines are parallel to the base lines and, 
having no slope, the regression coefficients that describe them are zero. 
ence when b = 0 the two variables are uncorrelated. In this way 6 has. 
most desirable feature as an index of relationship. However, when b is 
determined from raw or deviation scores it does not have a single maxi- 
mum value, and in this way it is deficient. It will be recalled that | 
describes the number of units of change in опе variable that is associate 
With one unit of increase in the other. This number may be very small or 
it may be very large, but it has no absolute ceiling for all bivariate dis- 
tributions. The largest value it could have for any given set of PS 
Would be the difference between the lowest and highest scores earnec, 


and this range, of «e. differs with different sets of data. 
, of course, differs with | ; 
бырыш sion coefficient as an index of 


A second desira ature of the regres d 
linear а it indicates the direction of the ш тай 
When the relationship is positive, then 0 is positive, indicating t * ben 
increase in one variable is associated with an increase A. 
When the relationship is negative, then b is negative, indicating аща 
increase in one variable is associated with a decrease in the oue. 4% 
_ However, the regression coefficient has two important shor а c 
First of all os we have seen in Eqs. (5-15) and (5-16), for any Duss 
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distribution of raw or deviation scores there are two regression coeffi- 
cients, and ordinarily they are different in magnitude. Hence the regres- 
sion coefficient does not give a single unique description of the relation- 
ship. But, more important, the magnitude of the regression coefficient is 
a function of the nature of the units in which the scale is expressed. Let us 
look at the scatter diagram shown in Fig. 6-1. Here we see illustrated a 
hypothetical relationship between intelligence as measured by mental age 
and reading proficiency as measured by grade level achieved. If we 
express mental age in units of years, then the regression coefficient is 
Mental age 


Years Months 
15 180 


b=.5 years of mental age 
6=6.0 months of mental age 


14 168 


13 


4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
че Grade in reading proficiency 


Figure 6-1 The effects of the nature of the units on the magnitude of the regression 
coefficient. 


+.5, and if we express it in units of months then it is +6.0. For one and 
the same relationship, then, we can have different values of b depending 
upon the nature of the units in which we happen to express our variables. 
In the case just given it really makes no difference whether we express 
mental age in years or in months, since all we wish to know is the rela- 
tionship between intelligence and reading ability, 


A COEFFICIENT OF LINEAR CORRELATION 


We have seen the need in psychological measurement for an index which 
describes the degree of relationship between variables which are associ- 
ated in a linear fashion. We have also set forth the characteristics that 
such an index should possess if it is to be useful. Finally, we have con- 
sidered two possible indices, the proportion of accountable variation and 
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pepe canton ык and we have seen that they are not altogether 
NE 45 > all now develop the commonly used index of linear 
Dr ae 1e вагзотлат coefficient of correlation, named after Karl 
ae his amous English biometrician who first developed it. Depend- 
B we view this coefficient, it may or may not possess the features 
a SN an index of relationship. We ean best begin our development of 
Ani onian coefficient from the regression coefficient, and then we 
e able to relate it to accountable variation. 


THE PEA IIAN 
PEARSONIAN COEFFICIENT OF CORRELATION 


ие m that one important shortcoming of the regression coefficient 
tionshi E act that while its magnitude does vary with the degree of rela- 
m an exists between the two variables, it also varies with the 
we might 1 е unitgan which those variables are expressed. Consequently 
Сі here Dave two relationships which are of precisely the same degree, 
SOM gression coefficient of one might be quite different in magnitude 
ТЕБ regression coefficient of the other. 
Problem es on all variables were expressed in 
of erin would be resolved. In Chaps. 3 and i : 
ere rete ng scores on different variables comparable. We said that if scores 
Berks E renced to the total distribution in which they occur, then in one 
fo on in one variable can be considered comparable to scores in 
standard ey May of doing this is by means of standard scores, À given 
refers t poore n two variables has the same meaning in the sense that it 
terms 7 an individual who stands the same distance from the mean in 
an тен standard-score units. If we are willing to accept standard scores, 
lem rer variables as being expressed in the same units, then the prob- 
cr MM in connection with the regression coefficient 18 solved. If we 
than anm Scores! Oly all variables to standard scores when we speak of a 
Ше. m one variable being associated with a certain number of units of 
С id сара variable, as we do with the regression coefficient, then 
L e oing so in terms of standard deviation units. 

et us therefore specify the use of standard scores when we compute 


ou i t а t 
Ur index of correlation, the regression coefficient. To differentiate the 
d in the computation of the 


circu 
терт ™mstance when standard scores are use и 
Ва Ssion coefficient rather than raw ог dev! ores, the symbol т 18 
it 1 instead of b. Since r is so commonly use x of relationship, 
5 : : 

с termed a coefficient of correlation, thi t of 
orrelation, 

Let us begin our derivation of r with the formula for the regression 


сое о; 4 
oefficient given as Eq. (5-15): 
22у (5-15) 


terms of the same units, this 
4 we dealt with the problem 


та оп 56 
d as an inde: 
е Pearsonian coefficien' 
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In standard scores this formula is 


_ Dzy 


раз то 
ЖА = 
> y no; 


Since the variance of standard scores, c.?, is 1.00, 


2222, 
T — E (6-1) 
The formula for the other regression coefficient is 
? _ Ушу 
bey n 
In standard scores this would be 
22. 
Tey = “ай (6-2) 


The terms to the right in Eqs. (6-1) and (6-2) are precisely the same. 
Hence we can say that r,.. = Ту. Since the Pearsonian coefficient of cor- 
relation is the regression coefficient when scores on both variables are 
expressed as standard scores, we can say that when standard scores are 
related the two regression lines have exactly the same slope. Hence with 
standard scores the two regression coefficients have precisely the same 
value and are commonly symbolized as Tzu. We can also see from Eqs. 
(6-1) and (6-2) that the Pearsonian coefficient of correlation also is a 
mean, being the mean of the cross products of standard scores. 

Ordinarily the formula for the Pearsonian coefficient is given in terms 
ut deviation rather than standard scores. Since г. = 2/0, and гу = y/oy 

п = 26/0) 0) 
т 
_ (1/0,о,)Улу 
Е г. n 
- 3ш 


пета (6-3) 


MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM VALUES OF THE PEARSONIAN COEFFICIENT 
OF CORRELATION 


Let us now see what the minimum and maximum values of the Pearson- 
ian coefficient of correlation are. That is, when we apply Eq. (6-3) or its 
equivalents to a set of data and perform the indicated computations, 
what are the smallest and largest values we could possibly obtain? 

When there is no relationship at all between two variables, the two 
regression lines are parallel to their base lines. The lines, then, have the 
slope of .00; hence the value of the coefficient of correlation r is .00. This, 
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of course, is a minimum value. If we are dealing with the special case 
where the means of the scores in the columns and rows fall exactly on 
straight lines, then when the two variables are completely uncorrelated 
the means of the scores in all the columns are equal to each other and are 
equal to the mean of the total distribution of Y scores. Similarly, the 
means of the scores in all the rows are equal to each other and are equal 
to the mean of the X scores. 

When the correlation between two variables is perfect, then by defini- 
tion each person's standard score on one variable is exactly equal to his 
standard score on the other variable. That is, г. = zy. Therefore, from 


Eq. (6-1), 


But this is the variance of standard scores, which is 1.00 (Еа. (4-3)]. 
Therefore the highest value that r can attain is 1.00, which represents à 


perfect correlation. 


THE EFFECTS OF THE SHAPES OF THE DISTRIBUTIONS OF SCORES 


ON THE MAXIMUM VALUE OF 7 

Up to now in our development of the Pearsonian coefficient of correla- 
tion we have not mentioned the shapes of the distributions of scores in the 
two variables, and we have imposed no conditions whatsoever concerning 
their nature. But let us see what effects they might have upon the maxi- 
mum value that r can take. 

In Fig. 6-2a we have two distributions of scores, both of which sra. 
skewed, and skewed in opposite directions. Suppose we deliberately try to 
place the scores of the eight individuals in the scatter diagram so that the 
highest possible rélationship holds. If we are completely successful we 
shall have all individuals placed in the cells in the diagonal running from 
the upper right-hand corner of the diagram to the lower left-hand corner. 
But because of the nature of the two distributions of scores this is impossi- 
ble. The best we can do is represented in Fig. 6-2a. This is the highest 
possible relationship that can exist between scores on these two particular 
variables for these particular eight eases. When we compute the Pearson- 
ian coefficient by means of Eq. (6-3) we find it to be only .91. 

Similarly, in Fig. 6-2b we have two variables whose distributions of 
scores differ in degree of kurtosis. In this diagram also the cases are placed 
as nearly as possible to fall in the diagonal of cells running from the upper 
right-hand to the lower left-hand corner. The highest possible value for 
the Pearsonian coefficient in this instance is only .92. 

Therefore we can see from these examples that when the distributions 
of scores on the two variables differ in shape, the maximum value for r is 
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i aries with the nature of the two dis- 
les таг eee hs fond two distributions differ in Skewness 
po x. Носы we can see in Fig. 6-2c and d that it is not the 
end Ea SS of scores as such that limit the maximum value 
тароз e the differences in shape. In these two diagrams we have dis- 
CM сом ШЕ in one case are highly skewed and in the other are highly 

ribu 


fy 


N we 


in opposite directions, 
ution, r = :92; (с) two 


т = .91; (b) one platykurtie and опе leptokurtic distrib 
FUEL Hs skewed in. the same direction, T 


= 1.00; and (4) two 
with the same degree of kurtosis, r = 1.00. 


distributions 

latykurtie; yet because in both variables the distributions are of the 
не shape, all individuals can be Placed in the diagonal cells, resulting in 
maximum coefficieuts of 1.00. 


SOLUTIONS TO THE PROBLEM ОЕ THE MAXIMUM VALUE OF THE 
PEARSONIAN COEFFICIENT 


ables being related have exactly the same Skewness and kurtosis (that is, 
the same shape), it is impossible for th 3 
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to define the Pearsonian coefficient as always having a maximum possible 
value of 1.00, we shall have to specify that it is to be applied only in those 
instances where the shapes of the distributions of scores on both variables 
being related are precisely the same. However, seldom if ever do two dis- 
tributions of scores have precisely the same shape. Hence this specifica- 
tion would so limit the instances where the Pearsonian coefficient could 
be used that it would be valueless. 

There are three solutions to this problem. First of all, we can face the 
fact that the relationship between two variables.cannot be perfect and 
accept the situation as it is. It is apparent from the arrangements of scores 
in the scatter diagrams of Fig. 6-2a and b that with the particular indi- 
viduals involved neither relationship is perfect. On the basis of this first 
point of view we should say that the fact that they are the highest 
Possible relationships whick-could occur under the circumstances has по 
significance at all. It cannot be denied that neither relationship is perfect, 
and that is just the nature of the case. However, it should be clear that if 
we adopt this point of view we are in effect saying that the particular 
operations by means of which we measure individuals on the two variables 
define the nature of those variables. There may be no reason other than 
one’s personal inclination for not adopting this position. Nevertheless, 
there are those who wish to divorce particular operations from the defini- 
tion of the variable. As we have seen, we may wish to consider a particular 
sdt of operations merely as one of perhaps several different and equally 
good ways for measuring a particular variable. If we are unwilling to 
agree to a proposition such as “Intelligence is defined as that which is 
measured by test X,” then we cannot accept this first point of view. 

As a second solution to the problem of the maximum value of the 
Pearsonian coefficient we could take the position that the. normal fre- 
quency distribution is indeed the “true” distribution of scores on all 
variables, In Chap. 4 we considered the various arguments on this matter. 
If we were willing to accept this point of view, we could justify trans- 
muting scores into other values which are normally distributed. Then all 
frequency distributions would have exactly the same shape, and the 
maximum possible value of г for all relationships would in fact be 1.00. 
However, this is quite an extreme position to take, and for many there is 
insufficient theoretical or empirical basis to justify making such an 
assumption about the manner in which individuals differ among them- 
selves on all variables. 

Finally, we might solve the problem of the maximum value of r by 
taking the normal frequency distribution as a model. We do not have to 
adopt the extreme position given above: that scores always are normally 
distributed but only the large proportion of frequency distributions are so 
nearly similar to a normal distribution that a normal distribution gives 


EI 


Ve 
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quite a good representation of them. This point of view is something like 
the one we adopt with respect to the shape of the world. We say that the 
world is spherical in shape even though the obvious irregularities on its 
surface, the mountains and valleys, prove it is not. Nevertheless, for most 
practical purposes we can ignore the differences between the true shape of 
the world and that of our model. So while actual distributions of scores 
are not precisely normal, we might say that we consider them as being so 
without any great loss or without introducing any great degree of inac- 
curacy of description. Indeed, in most instances if we compute the 
Pearsonian coefficient between raw scores and then transmute the scores 
to other values which do distribute in a normal fashion, we shall find that 
the Pearsonian coefficient for the normalized scores ordinarily will be 
greater, but not more than about .02 to .05. Furthermore, even with dis- 
tributions of scores such as those in Fig. 6-2a and b, which differ markedly 
from a normal distribution, the maximum value of г is not greatly below 
1.00. Finally, since only in very rare instances are relationships between 
psychological variables anywhere near perfect, the fact that the maximum 
value of 1.00 cannot be attained might be considered purely an academic 
problem. Yet as with all imperfect models the instances of great deviation 
from them are troublesome. It is of little help to assure the mountain 
climber that conceptually he is walking along a plain. Nor does it help 
when one is seeking to relate ratings highly negatively skewed through 
the leniency error with positively skewed scores on a test which is too 
difficult for the individuals being tested. 


- THE REGRESSION EQUATION EXPRESSED IN TERMS OF THE 
PEARSONIAN COEFFICIENT OF CORRELATION 


We have shown in Eq. (5-13) 
Ji = byti 


This is the regressiôn equation in deviation-score form. When standard 
scores are used, this equation is written as 


Zy, = Trex, (6-4) 
and similarly . 


Вл, (6-5) 


Very seldom are two variables perfectly related. Consequently the 
coefficient of correlation between two variables ordinarily is less than 
си Tf we «кезще Eqs. (6-4) and (6-5) we can see the origin of the term 

regression,” which we have used so often in our discussion of correlation. 
If we take any value for т, that is less than 1.00 and insert any value for 
zz, in Eq. (6-4), we shall find that 2, will be smaller than Zz, that is, closer 


м ee CTT eee 
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| to the mean. Hence we have a “regression” toward the mean. The same 
situation, of course, would hold for 2., and zy, in Eq. (6-5). 
Since 2 = z/s, we can write Eq. (6-4) as 


Юра 
бу E" 0: 
Therefore 

Gi ту та (6-6) 

с: 

= с: 
апа ВЕ ty у; (6-7) 

ту 


Equations (6-6) and (6-7) are the regression equations in deviation- 
score form utilizing r instead of b. 5 
Since y = Y — Y andz = X — X, we can write Eq. (6-6) as 


Y,- Y = ry“ (X: — X) 


Rearranging terms gives 


= 
| 


Ta (Xi — X) T (6-8) 
Similarly, 


PS 
І 


ta (Yi V+ (6-9) 


Equations (6-8) and (6-9) are raw-score forms of the regression equa © 
tions. 


INTERPRETATIONS OF THE PEARSONIAN COEFFICIENT AS 
DESCRIBING THE REGRESSION LINE 


There are two reasons that the regression line із important to us. First 
of all, it is useful when we wish to predict scores on one variable from 
scores on another. Secondly, it provides a description of the nature of the 
functional relationship between two variables. In Chap. 5 we saw that 
with linear relationships the slope of the regression line is given by the 
regression coefficient. Since the Pearsonian coefficient is derived from the 
regression coefficient and, indeed, is no more nor less than one form of it, 
it too describes the repression line. Let us therefore examine specifically 
the kinds of descriptions this coefficient can be interpreted as giving of 
the regression line. 

Suppose we know nothing about a person except that he took a par- 
ticular test, test Y. Let us say that we wish to know his score on it. What 
would be our best guess or prediction? Since the person's score might be 
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anywhere in the total distribution of Y scores we might say that any Y 
score picked at random is just as good a guess as any other Y score. How- 
ever, this is not true because obviously we should like to select a score 
that is least likely to be in error, that is, a score of such a value that the 
difference between it and the Y score the individual actually earned is at 
a minimum. 16 will be recalled that in Chap. 3 we saw that the mean of a 
distribution of scores is that score in the distribution from which the 
squared deviations or differences are at a minimum [Eq. (3-7)]. Therefore 
if we choose the mean of the Y scores as our best prediction of the Y score 
of our individual, the predicted score is that score which in the long run is 
least likely to be in error. 

But suppose we know something else about the individual, say his score 
on test X. Now what would be our best prediction of his Y score? Let us 
presume that scores on the two tests are pozitively related in a linear 
fashion. Again our best guess would be the mean, though in this case the 
mean of the Y scores of those individuals who earned the same score as 
he did on test X. Therefore, if the regression line goes through the means 
of the columns, or the means of the rows if we are predicting X from Y, 
we can use the regression equation to obtain the best prediction of the 
individual's Y score from the only other information we have about him, 
his score on test X. Consequently, the regression equation is of utmost 
importance for predicting an individual's score on one variable from his 
score on another. 

Suppose we have the following data on two tests: 


+ X = 10 2 = 2 Y = 100 oy = 20 Tr = .50 
Let us now predict the score on test Y of an individual whose X score is 


12, and therefore whose z score is +2 and whose z, score is +1. We apply 
Eqs. (6-8), (6-6), and (6-4) as follows: 


Y; = (.50)2%(12 — 10) + 100 = 110 (6-8) 
Я: = (.50)295(2) = 10 (6-6) 
` 2, = (.50)(1) = 5 (6-4) 


То Egs. (6-4) and (6-5) we saw that the Pearsonian coefficient describes 
the regression line when scores on both variables are expressed in stand- 
ard-score form. Now let us see how this coefficient can be interpreted. 

When we first developed the regression equation we dealt only with 
that circumstance wherein the means of the columns and of the rows fall 
precisely on straight lines. If we accept this circumstance, then the 
Pearsonian coefficient is very valuable in terms of the interpretations 
that сап be made directly from it. Ц precisely describes the functional 
relationship between two variables, and from it we can directly obtain 
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the best possible prediction of scores in one variable from scores in the 
other. However, as we saw, seldom if ever do we actually find the means 
of the columns or of the rows falling precisely on the same straight line. 
Therefore, valuable as this would make the Pearsonian coefficient in 
terms of the information it gives us directly, the circumstances in which it 
could be applied would be so limited that it would be useless. 

Taking linear correlation to refer to the general tendency of the points 
in the bivariate distribution to “swarm” around a straight line, we showed 
that in a least-squares sense the regression equation describes the straight 
line that best fits the “swarm” of points. We might, then, define the 
Pearsonian coefficient as the slope of the regression line when scores on 
both variables are expressed as standard ‘scores and the regression line is 
the best-fitting line іп а least-squares sense. Now of what conceivable 
value would such a line in and of itself be to us? To be sure, it does 
describe the general tendency of the “swarm” of points, but that is all it 
does for us. It does not tell us about the characteristics of the functional 
relationship, nor does it permit us to make the type of predictions we 
want from scores on one variable to scores on the other. 

Finally, we might adopt linear correlation as a model, taking the best- 
fitting straight line in a least-squares sense as defining our model. With 
standard scores this is given, of course, by the Pearsonian coefficient. As 
a representation of the functional relationship between the two variables 
the regression equation then represents our theory of how the two vari- 
ables are related. In prediction we use the regression equation to obtain 
estimates of the means of the scores in the columns and rows. Therefore 
we use estimates in making our predictions. These estimates have somer:- 
value, since an estimate is better than no information at all. In a some- 
what similar fashion, for practical purposes of navigation we may adopt 
the theory that the world is flat. If we are concerned only with a small 
portion of the earth's surface, say the eastern Mediterranean Sea, we pass 
a plane through the earth's surface, projecting the features on the surface 
of the sphere to the plane. 

By using a theoretical model whose characteristics are quite similar to 
but perhaps not precisely the same as those of the facts of the matter, we 
have a good representation of those facts and we can make good predic- 
tions about them. Obviously our model is better the more congruent its 
characteristics are with those of the facts. Hence the model of a flat world 
is quite satisfactory if we are concerned only with the eastern Medi- 
terranean Sea but is of considerably less value if we are concerned with 
the entire Pacific Ocean. Similarly, our model of linear correlation is quite 
good if the means of the columns and of the rows fluctuate in a random 
fashion around a straight line and their deviations from it are small. Such 
a model is of substantially less value if the fluctuations of the means from 
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the regression line are great or if, instead of swarming around a straight 
line, the points tend to swarm around a line with substantial curvature. 

Indeed, we may have more faith in the model of linear correlation than 
in the characteristics of a particular set of data. Let us say that in the 
bivariate distribution of the scores of a particular sample of individuals, 
the means of the columns and of the rows do not fall on straight lines but 
rather fluctuate randomly around straight lines. We should probably 
hypothesize that with other samples we should have the same state of 
affairs but with the particular fluctuations of the means of the columns 
and rows varying from sample to sample. Hence we should conclude that 
if we had the entire population rather than just a sample, the means of 
the columns and of the rows would fall precisely on straight lines. We take 
the best-fitting straight lines in a least-squares sense in our original 
sample as the best estimate of the regression Ene in the population. Con- 
sequently we should believe that with other samples, prediction from the 


straight line of best fit will be more accurate than predictions from the 


means of the columns or of the rows of our origina] sample. 


VARIATION FROM THE REGRESSION LINE—THE STANDARD ERROR 
OF ESTIMATE OR PREDICTION 


We have seén that when we restrict linear correlation to those situa- 
tions where the means of the columns and of the rows fall on straight lines, 
the regression equation gives us the best prediction of an individual’s 
score on one variable from his score on the other. That is, the best predic- 
tion of an individual's y score from his 2 score is 2, and the best prediction 
‘of his т score from his y score is &;. We should also like to know the magni- 
tude of the error of our prediction. The error of prediction for any given 
individual is 

> y —& 
That is, the difference between an individual's actual y score and the 
score we predict for him, 2; is our error. A distribution of these errors for 
all individuals would give a good index of how far off we are in predicting 
y from z. The wider the distribution the larger are our errors, and the 
smaller the, distribution the smaller are our errors. Since the standard 
deviation 1s a measure of how spread out a distribution is, we can use it аз 
an index of the extent of our errors of prediction. This value, суу, we dis- 
cussed in Chap. 5, and we saw that it can be symbolized as шуш. This is 
the partial standard deviation and refers to the variation in y when c is 
constant. Similarly, о, would describe the distribution of our errors in 
predieting z scores from у Scores. 
За 
1n another connection. We symbolized, these 


of 
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differences as 
9-у- 9: 
and developed the formula for the mean of the squares of these devia- 


tions, which is the variance or the square of the standard deviation when 
we are dealing with deviations from the regression line, as in Eq. (5-19): 


2 
m = ду? — 02,02 
In Eq. (5-15) we have 
Улу 
6... = тата 


Substituting for бу from Eq. (5-15) in Eq. (5-19), we have 


meo a (Eois 
z n J c 


From Eq. (6-3) we know that Szy/n = oz0,rz,. Hence 


PEU P Oy tayo? 
бу я 
n Oz 
= oy? — суту? 
= ¢,°(1 — таг) (6-10) 


Е 
This, then, is the variance of the distribution of errors in predicting у 
from x which we symbolized as су... Therefore we can write Eq. (6-10) as 


буш = my (1 — та?) (6-11) 

and сту = o2°(1 — rg?) (6-12) 
From these "two equations we can write 

буе = ау VI — тай (6-13) 

and Ory = 0. Vl — Та? (6-14) 


Equations (6-13) and (6-14) are called the standard error of estimate or 
the standard error of prediction, because they describe the extent of error 
in predicting scores on one variable from scores on the other. Since we are 
dealing with deviations from values which fall on the regression lines, the 
means of the columns and of the rows or our estimates of them [Eqs. (6-13) 
and (6-14)] also describe the extent to which individual points in the 
scatter diagram vary from the regression line. 3 

If we are dealing with standard scores, then о, = о. = 1; hence Eqs. 


(6-13) and (6-14) become р 
с, = М та (6-15) 
and „ 05,2, = А/1 — Ta? (6-16) 
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It will be observed that the terms to the right in Eqs. (6-15) and (6-16) 
are the same. Therefore о.,.., = S: z, Consequently, when individual 
differences in the two variables being related are given in standard-score 
form, the extent of variation in the columns is exactly the same as the 
extent of variation in the rows. The relationship between the standard 
error of estimate and the Pearsonian coefficient of correlation is shown in 
Fig. 6-3. The higher the relationship between the two variables, the more 
accurately scores on one are predicted from scores on the other. Further- 
more, equal increases in the magnitude of the coefficient are associated 
with disproportionately greater and 
greater decreases in the error of 
prediction. 


1.00 


80 
INTERPRETATIONS OF THE 
STANDARD ERROR OF ESTIMATE— 
THE MODEL OF NORMAL 

LINEAR CORRELATION 


8 


3» 
o 


Inlinear correlation we make pre- 
dictions of scores on one variable 
from scores on the other by means 
00% { i Д . of the regression line. This is true 

ies, whether we deal only with those sit- 

Figure 6-8 The relationship between под wherein ПО thg 

the extent of variation around the columns and of the rows all fall pr Өз 

regression line and the coefficient cisely on the same straight lines 

> of correlation. which are the regression lines or 

whether the regression lines are 

taken as the best-fitting straight lines in a least-squares sense. The devia- 

tions from the regression line are our errors in prediction; and the standard 

deviation of these deviations—the standard error of estimate or prediction, 

бу: and c;.—describes the extent of our errors of prediction. Now, how 

shall we regard the standard error of estimate? The problems of inter- 

pretation revolve around homoscedasticity and normality of the distri- 
bution of the deviations from the regression line. 

We might say that we shall consider linear correlation as referring only 
to that circumstance wherein homoscedasticity holds. That is, we shall 
compute the Pearsonian coefficient only when the standard deviations of 
the distributions of the scores in the various columns are all equal to each 
other and when the standard deviations of the scores in the various rows 
are equal to each other. As we have seen, under these circumstances the 
error of prediction is precisely the same for all values on the predictor 
variable. The error in predicting y from low values of х would be precisely 
the same as the error of predicting y from high values of z. The difficulty 
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with adopting homoscedasticity as a necessary condition is that it seldom 
if ever occurs. As a consequence, this condition would be too restrictive so 
that the Pearsonian coefficient would be of little value to us. 

A second alternative is not to require homoscedasticity. In this case, as 
we saw, the standard error of estimate or prediction then gives us an 
average of the errors of prediction. However, with any average, important 
differences may be obscured, and it may well be that the bivariate dis- 
tribution is fan-shaped or shaped like a spindle or a dumbbell so that at 
one level of scores on the predictor variable the error of prediction is con- 
siderably greater than it is at other levels. 

As is the case with all standard deviations, the standard error of esti- 
mate or prediction is most interpretable when the distribution of scores 
from which it is calculated is a normal frequency distribution. If the dis- 
tributions of scores in the columns and rows are normal, then we can set 
limits within which an individual’s predicted score will fall with a given 
probability. For example, in a normal frequency distribution 84 per cent 
of the cases fall between plus and minus one standard deviation of the 
mean. Therefore if on the basis of the regression equation we predict an 
individual’s score as 50, the standard error of estimate being 5, we can 
say that the chances are 68 in 100 that the individual’s score will be 
between 45 and 55. Hence if the distribution of scores in the columns and 
in the rows are normal, the standard error of estimate has considerable 
meaning. If the scores in the total distributions of the two variables are 
normal, then with linear correlation the scores in the columns and in the 
rows will be normally distributed, and, in addition, the columns and rows 
will be homoscedastic. Therefore we might specify that the scores in the 
marginal distributions of the scatter diagram must form normal frequency 
distributions. However, we know that distributions of scores are seldom if 
ever precisely normal. Only if we can justify transmuting the scores on 
our variables to other values which are precisely normally distributed 
would this stipulation not be too restrictive. 

If we adopt the position that there is to be no restriction on the shapes 
of the marginal distributions, and hence on the shapes of the distributions 
of scores in the columns and rows, the Pearsonian coefficient can be 
widely applied. But as we have just noted, the standard error of estimate 
then is difficult to interpret. y 

Finally, we might adopt what is termed normal linear correlation as & 
model. In normal linear correlation the distributions of scores in the two 
marginal distributions and the distributions of scores in each of the 
columns and rows also are normal and, in addition, homoscedastic. 
Furthermore, in this model the means of the columns and of the rows all 
fall precisely on the same straight lines. In this model are included all the 
models we referred to in our earlier discussions. As we have seen, the 
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model is taken as a representation of the facts. There is no implication 
that the characteristics of the model exactly represent the characteristics 
of the facts, but only that the two sets of characteristics are quite similar. 
Suppose that with a particular bivariate distribution we find that the 
marginal distributions of scores have shapes not too unlike a normal fre- 
quency distribution. In addition, suppose that the means of the columns 
and of the rows seem to fluctuate in a random fashion around the regres- 
sion lines and do not depart too much from them, the regression lines 
being the best-fitting lines in a least-squares sense. Then in this case the 
model of normal correlation would be a useful model. We can attribute 
differences between our model and the actual facts to the random effects 
of sampling, or we can say that the model is sufficiently close to the facts 
to be considered as an acceptable description of them. Adopting the 
model, we can then calculate the Pearsoniar- coefficient by means of 
Eq. (6-3) or its equivalents, using it asa description of the extent to which 
our two variables are related. We use Eq. (6-4) and its equivalents as the 
regression equation and make predictions by means of it, and we use 
Eq. (6-13) and its equivalents as the standard error of estimate to 
describe the extent of error in making predictions from any value of our 
predictor variable. Whenever we use a model, however, we should always 
bear in mind that the model is only a representation of the facts and not 
necessarily a precise description of them. 


THE PEARSONIAN COEFFICIENT AND ACCOUNTABLE VARIATION 
Let us return to Eq. (6-11): 


Oe = e(l — ra?) 


Rearranging terms, we have 


^ E 


From Eq. (5-2) we know that c,? — ву.., Which we have symbolized as 
cy, is an accountable variance. Therefore 


та? = ау? 
бу 
су 
ог ty = 2 (6-17) 
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Similarly, 
Ту = — (6-18) 


Therefore we can say that the Pearsonian coefficient directly gives us 
the proportion of accountable variation. Since the terms to the left in 
Eqs. (6-17) and (6-18) are the same, obviously both equations have the 
same value. Now depending upon how we interpret the Pearsonian соей- 
cient and the standard error of estimate, we should, of course, give 
various interpretations to Eqs. (6-17) and (6-18). Clearly, these formulae 
are most meaningful with normal linear correlation. In particular, as the 
means of the columns and of the rows depart from the regression lines 
and as the distributions of scores in the columns and rows depart from 
homoscedasticity, Eqs. (6-17) and (6-18) become less and less adequate 
as descriptions of the proportion of accountable variation. 


COMPUTATION OF THE PEARSONIAN COEFFICIENT OF CORRELATION. 


It is not very convenient to compute the Pearsonian coefficient either 
from Eq. (6-1) or from Eq. (6-3) since they involve standard and devia- 
tion scores. Therefore let us develop a formula that will permit computa- 
tion of the Pearsonian coefficient of correlation directly from raw scores. 

Since z = X — X and y = Y — Y, we can write Eq. (6-3) as 


_ Xy  z(X — (У Р) 


Toy 


тс:су 74:0 
z(xY — YX — XY + XY) 
= = 
_— ZXY/n — ¥(2X/n) — X(2Y/n) + BX¥/n 
0:0, 
—OZXY/n- YX — XY & XY 
= a 
_ 2XY/n — XY 5 
0:0y 


Equations (6-1), (6-3), and (6-19) are all mathematically equivalent 
and hence yield the same value for r when computed from the same set of 
data. This is illustrated in Table 6-1. 


CORRELATION WITH DICHOTOMOUS VARIABLES 


Usually we think of psychological tests as providing a range of scores 
so that individuals are distributed along a wide variety of quantitative 
descriptions which are ordered along a continuous scale. However, quite 
often in psychological measurement we deal with measuring instruments 
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TABLE 6-1. Illustration of the Computation of the Pearsonian Coefficient of Correla- 


tion by Three Different Mathematically Equivalent Formulae 


Computation of r by Eq. (6-3): 


Хау 59.0 
WoL To 86 


nese,  (20)(2.36)(1.45) ` 


= 


Try 


Computation of r by Eq. (6-1): 


" Zz2, 17.22 
fay em 
n 20 


Computation of r by Eq. (6-19): 


EXY/n — XY _ 1,919/20 — (15.50)(6.00) 
9:0, (2.36) (1.45) А 


Try 


86 


Individuals X ug xe sl 2: 2у 2:2у 
e 16 7| 256) 49 В .21|+ .69|g- .14 
b 14| 5| 196] 25 .5|- .64|— .69]+ .44 
С 12| 3| 144 9 .5|-1.48|—2.07|-- 3.06 
d 16| 6] 256| 36 .0-- .21| .00|  .00 
e 15| 5| 225| 25 PE SX semet) Bs une 
f 18| S| 324| 64 -0|--1.06|--1.38|4- 1.46 
4 14| 6| 196| 36 .0|- .64| .00|  .00 
h 20| 8| 400] 64 .0}-+1.91]-+1.38]+ 2.64 
i 13| 4| 169] 16 .0|—1.06|—1.38|4- 1.46 
j 15| 6| 225] 36 АПКЕ Сй 100 
k 7| 256| 49 „5+ .21]|4- .69|4- .14 
1 6| 289] 36 -0|-- .64 .00 .00 
m 5| 225| 25 .5- .21|- -69+ .14 
п 9| 361| 81 .5|+1.48]+2.07|-+ 3.06 
о 6] 225] 36 .0|— .21] .00 |  .00 
А 5| 169] 25 5|-1.06|— 69 .73 
q 7| 324| 49 5|--1.06|-- .69]/+ .73 
r 6| 256| 36 ; .0|4- .21| .00|  .00 
8 4| 121| 16 : .0|—1.91|-1.38|-- 2.64 
t | 7| 289 49 5|+ .64{+ .69|+ ..44 
20 10/120/4, 906|762 0 417.22 
X = 31040 = 15.50 
_ У = 1204, = 6.00 
[4,906 (3105: A 
AEN ЕТЕ = =) = V/245.80 — (15.50)? = 4//245.80 — 240.25 
= 4/5.55 = 2.36 
в = 75369 — (12949)? = 4/3810 — (6.00)? = 4/3810 — 36.00 
р = 4/240 = 1.45 
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which separate people into categories that are only two in number. The 
items in an objective test usually are of this kind, the individual’s re- 
sponses being classified as being incorrect or correct. With opinion and 
personality inventories the responses may be limited to two alternatives 
such as “yes” or “по,” or “like” or ‘‘dislike.” With certain rating devices 
only two steps of response are permitted. Thus with adjective checklists 
the individual is either checked or not checked as being “cheerful,” 
“shy,” etc. Finally, we may have items involving the choice between two 
qualitatively different alternatives. Thus in an interest inventory the 
individual may be asked questions such as whether the occupation of 
“clerk” or of mechanic" more interests him, and in a personality inven- 
tory he may be asked questions such as whether the trait of “cheerfulness” 
or "industriousness" better describes him. 4 


CORRELATION WITH DISCONTINUOUS DICHOTOMOUS VARIABLES 


Let us now turn to the problem of correlation involving discontinuous 
dichotomous variables. With these variables there are only two possible 
scores, 0 and 1. In developing the Pearsonian coefficient we did not 
stipulate that the variables being related were multistep variables, but 
only that the quantitative descriptions vary from low amounts of the 
traits being measured to higher amounts. Dichotomous scales are only a 
special case of multistep scales, and therefore there is no reason why we 
cannot directly apply the Pearsonian coefficient to them. However, since 
we are dealing with individual differences in only two stages rather than 
in many, we shall derive formulae which are mathematically equivalent 
to the Pearsonian coefficient but easier to calculate for this special case. 
When we are dealing with dichotomous variables which are qualitative 
in nature, we can arbitrarily assign the values of 0 and 1 to the two 
categories. 

There are two types of correlation we need to consider. In one we are 
concerned with the relationship between a discontinuous dichotomous 
variable and a continuous or multistep one, and in the other we consider 
the correlation between two dichotomous variables. The coefficient for 
the first type of relationship is termed the point biserial coefficient and is 
symbolized as 7а. The coefficient of correlation for the second type of 
a relationship is termed the phi coefficient and is symbolized as ф. 

Equation (6-19) for the Pearsonian coefficient of correlation is 


_ ZXY/n— ХР 
sm тту 


Let us say that X is the dichotomous variable and Y is the continuous 
variable. Then from Eqs. (3-17) and (3-19) we can make appropriate 
substitutions in Eq. (6-19) for X and о.. Now recall that there are only 
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two possible scores in variable X, namely, 0 and 1. Therefore the numer- 
ator of the first term in the numerator of Eq. (6-19), ХУ, is the sum of 
the Y scores times the X scores of those cases whose X score is 0 plus the 
sum of the Y scores of those cases whose X score is 1. That is, 


_ Хо + ZXiYi/n — p.Y 
Tpbis — 
ву V Dede 


Y scores have been symbolized as Y, and У, to indicate that they are 
the Y scores of those cases whose X score is 0 and those whose X score is 1, 
respectively. Since Xo = 0, the first term in the numerator, ZX,Y,, is 
zero and drops out. Furthermore, X; = 1 and therefore the second term 
in the numerator, ZX;Y;, is ХІҮ, or simply =Y;. Hence 


EYj/n — p.Y 
виж 


oy М pz 


Since the sum of a set of scores is equal to the mean times the number 
of cases, ХУ, = mY. Consequently 


bs Е. түп Ss p.Y 
bis — oh 
ý бу Мо: 


Since n/n = pz, 
p.Yi sr р: 
ау V Dez 
= РСТ, = Y) 
су М pide 


Ш 


Tpbia 


Dividing the numerator and denominator by -/pz gives 


Mp. (Y1 — Y) 
оу Х/4- 
ee NUM 


бу 4- 


Tpbis 
(6-20) 


Equation (6-20) is quite simple and easy to compute. But since some- 
times we are dealing with a large number of dichotomous variables, for 
example, the many items of a test, the computations become laborious. 
Hence Eq. (6-19) has been plotted in Fig. 6-4, which permits the quick 
estimation of the point biserial coefficient when (У, — Y)/c, and p. are 
known. For example, if the difference between the means divided by the 
Standard deviation is .35 and p is .25, the biserial coefficient is .20; and if 
the first value is .50 and the second is 45, the coefficient is .45. 
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Figure 6-4 Chart for estimating the point biserial coefficient of correlation. 


Now let us turn to the relationship between two discontinuous dichoto- 
mous variables. In deriving the coefficient of correlation between two 
such variables we can again begin with Eq. (6-19): 


£ ZXY/n — XY 


T. 
zy 9:0, 


In this case there are only two degrees of X and of Y, namely, 0 and 1. 
Hence all the possible cross products are ХУ, Xo¥1, Х.У, ала Х,У. 
The sum of the cross products, then, is 


ZXY = nayXoYo + ng XoYi + NayyyX1V0 + т. „ХҮ: 


where the subseripts of n indicate the particular combination of scores 
obtained by those n individuals. Thus nan, is the number of individuals 
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obtaining scores of 0 in both X and Y. Whenever X or Y is zero, the whole 
term in which it occurs becomes zero and drops out. Hence the first three 
terms are zero and drop out, and only the last term, пу X1Y , remains. 
But since in this term both X and Y are 1, 


па, Хай = nay 


Hence EXY = nan. Substituting this in Eq. (6-19) and for the means 
and standard deviations from Eqs. (3-17) and (3-19), we have 


ф- Таш/П — Рару 


V ?:4-р/4у 


Symbolizing n4,,/n as pe, the proportion of cases who score in the 
higher category of both variables, that is, those cases who in common are 
in the higher category of both variables, we have 


= Pe — PzPy 


У P:üzPydy 


Suppose that the proportion of individuals falling in the top category of 

X, pz, is .30; the proportion in the top category of Y, p,, is .60; and the 

proportion who score in the top category on both variables, p., is .25. 

` Then the relationship between the two variables as measured by the phi 
coefficient is 


(6-21) 


25 = (30)060) 25-418 07 _ 
м (-30)(.70)(.60)(.40) 43/0504 2245 


UPPER LIMITS OF THE VALUES OF COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION 
COMPUTED FROM DISCONTINUOUS DICHOTOMOUS VARIABLES 


31 


As is the case with the Pearsonian coefficient, the highest value that the 
point biserial and the phi coefficients can reach is a function of the distri- 
bution of cases in the two variables being related. Let us take a simple 
case involving nine persons who are divided on two discontinuous dichot- 
omous variables as follows: 


x n Y n 
1 5 1 9 
0 4 0 6 


If the correlation between X and Y were perfect, then all individuals 
would have either the score of 1 or the score of 0 on both variables. How- 
ever, in the above example this manifestly is impossible. Five persons 
make a score of 1 on X, but only three do so on Y. So at the best there can 
be only three cases earning scores of 1 on both variables. Similarly, there 
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are six cases who earn a score of 0 on Y and only four who earn a score of 
0 on X. So at the best only four cases can have scores of 0 on both vari- 
ables. Therefore it is impossible for all cases to have the same scores on 
both variables. Consequently, with such distributions of X and Y a phi 
coefficient of +1.00 can never be obtained. Only if the proportions falling 
in the top categories on both variables are precisely the same is it possible 
to obtain a coefficient of +1.00. However, under such circumstances it 
would be impossible to obtain a perfect negative coefficient of — 1.00. If 
p. is precisely equal to д, then it is possible to obtain a perfect negative 
coefficient but not a perfect positive coefficient. Only when 


p. = 9: = р, = 9, = .50 


is it possible to obtain a perfect positive and a perfect negative coeffi- 
cient. The greater the dissimilarity between р. and p,, the lower is the 
upper limit of phi. 

By a similar effect there are upper limits to the point biserial coefficient 
of correlation. Consider the following example: 


X n Nf n 
1 5 4 1 
0 4 3 2 
2 3 
1 2 
0 1 


If the relationship between X and Y were perfect, then the five indi- 
viduals earning the score of 1 on variable X would also earn the highest 
scores on variable Y and the four individuals earning the score of 0 on 
X would all earn the lowest scores on Y. But in the foregoing example 
it can be seen that the Y scores of the five cases with the score of 1 on 
X would have to overlap with the Y scores of the four cases who have 
the score of 0 on X. Hence the maximum value that the point biserial 
coefficient of correlation could have with these particular distributions is 
less than 1.00. 


CORRELATION WITH DICHOTOMOUS VARIABLES BASED UPON 
CONTINUOUS VARIABLES 


When we have a dichotomous variable that is formed from a continu- 
ous variable arbitrarily divided into two parts, or is assumed to be so, 
we must make some assumption about the nature of the distribution of 
Scores on the continuous variable.in order to compute a coefficient of 
correlation. Since we know nothing about the distribution of scores on 
the continuous variable which is dichotomized—otherwise we should have 
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the multistep scores on the continuous variable—the most convenient 
assumption is that it is normal. Again formulae for the correlation of 
such variables can be derived which are the mathematical equivalents of 
the Pearsonian coefficient. However, these formulae involve the charac- 
teristics of the normal frequency distribution and are too complex to 
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Figure 6-5 Chart for estimating the biserial coefficient of correlation. 


develop here. It is to be noted that because of the assumption of normal- 
ity, and indeed because of the prior assumption that the variable is a 
continuous one, these formulae largely are used only in connection with 
theoretical problems. For the practical problems of psychological meas- 
urement the formulae for correlation involving discontinuous dichotomous 
variables are more pertinent. з 

Again we have two types of correlation, one involving a dichotomous 
and a continuous variable and the other involving two dichotomous 
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variables. For the first type of correlation the coefficient is termed the 
biserial coefficient and for the second it is termed the tetrachoric coefficient. 
The formula for the biserial coefficient of correlation is 


7, — Y p. 
0 


бу 


(6-22) 


Тыв = 


where р. is the proportion of individuals falling in the upper category of 
variable X the dichotomized variable, Y; is their mean score on the con- 
tinuous variable Y, Y and c, are the mean and standard deviation of the 
scores of all cases on У, and o is the ordinate of the normal distribution 
curve at the point above which p; cases fall. 

Equation (6-22) can readily be plotted in the form of a chart which 
permits the estimation of the biserial coefficient. Such a chart is presented 
in Fig. 6-5. The values we need in order to estimate the biserial coefficient 
are p. and (Y; — Y)/c,. Reading from Fig. 6-5 we can see that if the 
first value is .35 and the latter is .10 the biserial coefficient is .10, and if 
the first value is .15 and the second is .70 then the biserial coefficient is 
about .45. 

The formula for the tetrachorie coefficient of correlation is a very 
complex one and will not be given here. Several sets of diagrams have 
been developed for use in estimating the tetrachoric coefficient.* A con- 
venient table which permits reasonably accurate estimates of the tetra- 
choric coefficient is given as Table 6-2.1 To estimate the coefficient we 
need merely to know (a) the number of cases who are in the high category 
on both variables, (b) the number who are high on variable Y and low 
on variable X, (c) the number who are low on Y and high on X, and (d) 
the number who are low on both variables. We then compute the ratio 
ad/bc, enter Table 6-2 with the resulting value, and find our estimate 
of the tetrachorie coefficient. Suppose we have the following bivariate 
distribution of scores on two dichotomous variables: 


* L. Chesire, M. Saffir, and L. L. Thurstone, “Computing Diagrams for the Tetra- 
choric Correlation Coefficient," University of Chicago Book Store, 1938. 

1 For a detailed notion of the amount of error involved in these estimates see M. D. 
Davidoff, Note on ‘‘A table for the rapid determination of the tetrachoric correlation 
coefficient," Psychometrika, 19:163-164, 1954. 

ə 
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TABLE 6-2. Table for Estimating the Tetrachoric Coefficient of 


Correlation* 
те ad /bc пе ad/bc Ttet ad/bc 
.00 021.00 .94 2.42-2.48 68 7.76-8.11 
.01 1.01-1.03 .35 2.49-2.55 69 8.12-8.49 
.02 1.04-1.06 .36 2.56-2.63 70 8.50-8.90 
.03 1.07-1.08 .37 2.64-2.71 71 8.91-9.35 
.04 1.09-1.11 .38 2.72-2.79 72 9.36-9.82 
.05 1.12-1.14 .39 2.80-2.87 73 9.83-10.33 
.06 1.15-1.17 .40 2.88-2.96 74 10.34-10.90 
.07 1.18-1.20 .41 2.97-3.05 75 10.91-11.51 
.08 1.21-1.23 .42 3.06-3.14 76 11.52-12.16 
.09 1.24-1.27 .43 3.15-3.24 77 12.17-12.89 
-10 1.28-1.30 .44 3.25-3.34 78 - 12.90-13.70 
.11 1.31-1.33 .45 3.35-3.45 79 13.71-14.58 
.12 1.34.37 .46 3.46-3.56 80 14.59-15.57 
.13 1.38-1.40 .47 3.57-3.68 81 15.58-16.65 
.14 1.41-1.44 .48 3.69-3.80 82 16.66-17.88 
115 1.45-1.48 .49 3.81-3.92 .83 17.89-19.28 
.16 1.49-1.52 .50 3.93-4.06 84 19.29-20.65 
.17 1.53-1.56 .51 4.07-4.20 85 20.66-22.68 
.18 1.57-1.60 .52 4.21-4.34 86 22.69-24.76 
.19 1.61-1.64 .53 4.35-4.49 87 24.77-27.22 
.20 1.65-1.69 .54 4,50-4.66 88 27.23-30.09 
.21 1.70-1.73 .55 4.67-4.82 89 30.10-33.60 
.22 1.74-1.78 .56 4.83-4.99 90 33.61-37.79 
.23 1.79-1.83 .57 5.00-5.18 91 37.80-43.06 
.24 1.84-1.88 .58 5.19-5.38 92 43.07-49.83 
.25 1.89-1.93 .59 5.39-5.59 93 49.84-58.79 
.26 1.94-1.98 .60 5.60-5.80 94 58.80-70.95 
.27 1.99-2.04 .61 5.81-6.03 95 70.96-89.01 
.28 2.05-2.10 .62 6.04-6.28 96  89.02-117.54 
.29 2.11-2.15 |..63 6.29-6.54 97 117.55-169.67 
.30 2.16-2.22 .64 6.55-6.81 .98 169.68-293.12 
.81 2.23-2.28 .65 6.82-7.10 .99 293. 13-923.97 
.32 2.29-2.34 .66 7.11-7.42 1.00 923.98 
.33 2.35-2.41 .67 7.43-7.75 


а = number of cases high on both variables 
b = number of cases high on y and low on z 
c = number of cases low on y and high on z 
d — number of cases low on both variables 


* M. D. Davidoff and H. W. Goheen, A table for the rapid determination of the 


tetrachoric correlation coefficient, Psychometrika, 18 :115-121, 1953. 


к 
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Then a = 13, b = 21, c = 5, and d = 35. To estimate the tetrachoric 
coefficient we calculate 


(13)(35) 455 
(BG) - 105 7 481 


Entering Table 6-2 with the value 4.31, we find that our estimate of 
the tetrachoric coefficient rie is .52. In the event that the numerator 
(ad) is smaller than the denominator (bc), the two are interchanged and 
the value bc/ad is computed. This is a negative correlation. We again 
enter the table with our number and find the estimate of the tetrachoric 
coefficient, but we place a minus sign before it to indicate that the rela- 
tionship is negative. 

When the marginal distributions of both variables are 0.5 and 0.5, 
that is, when 0.5 of the esses fall in one category of each dichotomous 
variable and 0.5 fall in the other, the estimates of the tetrachoric coeffi- 
cient from Table 6-2 are accurate within two decimal places. As the 
marginal distributions differ from the proportions 0.5 and 0.5, the esti- 
mates of the tetrachoric coefficient are less and less accurate. But even 
with marginal distributions of 0.3 and 0.7 on both variables the error is 
no larger than about 0.02, and with greater departures in the marginal 
distributions from 0.5 and 0.5 the error seldom is greater than about 
0.05. Consequently the estimates of the tetrachoric coefficient given by 
Table 6-2 are sufficiently accurate for almost all practical purposes. 
When the proportions of cases in the two categories of the dichotomous 
variables are quite different, as with 0.05 of the cases falling in one cate- 
gory and 0.95 in the other, the tetrachoric coefficient is quite undependa- 
ble as an index and should not be used. 

When we use the tetrachoric coefficient of correlation we are in effect 
normalizing the scores on both variables being related. That is, we are 
taking both distributions to have the same shape. As a consequence the 
maximum value of the tetrachoric coefficient is always unity, a circum- 
stance that is seldom true with the phi coefficient. When two dichotomous 
variables are being related, the value of the phi coefficient is always equal 
to or lower than the value of the tetrachoric coefficient. 

For example, suppose we have the following bivariate distributions 
with two dichotomous variables: 
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The phi coefficient is 


50 = (.70)(.60)  _ 08 ОЗЕ 
м (70) (.30)(.60)(.40) +/.0504 .2245 


Ф 


For Ње tetrachoric coefficient we should have 


(10) (4) 
= 5.00 
(2)(4) 
and, from Table 6-2, 
Та = .57 


Summary 


Although the proportion of accountable variation and the regression coefficient 
can be used as indices of the degree of relationship between two variables, they 
both have serious shortcomings when used in this way. For any given relationship 
both of them have two values and hence give two different descriptions of the 
degree of relationship. The proportion of accountable variation does not tell 
whether the relationship is positive or negative, and the regression coefficient is 
dependent upon the nature of the units of measurement. 

This last shortcoming of the regression coefficient can be overcome if scores 
on all variables are expressed as standard scores. When the regression coefficient 
is computed by using standard scores, its two values for any given relationship are 
equal, and so it gives a single description of the degree of relationship. The 
regression coefficient in this form is termed the Pearsonian coefficient of correla- 
tion. The basic formula for the Pearsonian coefficient is the sum of the cross 
products of the standard scores on the two variables divided by the number of 
cases, 

When the relationship between two variables is perfect, the Pearsonian coef- 
ficient has its maximum value of 1.00; and when no relationship at all exists 
between two variables, the coefficient has its minimum value of .00. However, 
the coefficient can only achieve the value of 1.00 when scores on both variables 
being related have precisely the same shape. But even with frequency distribu- 
tions quite different in shape, the maximum value of the Pearsonian coefficient is 
quite high. This and other problems are resolved if the model of normal linear 
correlation is adopted. When scores are normally distributed, it can be expected 
that the means of the columns and rows will fall precisely on the regression lines, 
and the relationship will be homoscedastic, with the distributions of scores in 
each column and row also being normal. 

In linear correlation, when the means of the columns and the means of the 
rows fall precisely on the regression lines, the Pearsonian coefficient (being the 
regression coefficient) describes those means. Furthermore, the Pearsonian 
coefficient exactly equals the proportion of accountable variation. However, when 
the means of the columns and rows do not fall on straight lines, the regression 
line is the line of best fit and is interpreted either as giving estimates of the means 
or as describing the linear model which is imposed. When the regression line 18 
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the line of best fit, variation from it in any column or row is different from varia- 
tion from the mean of that column or row. 

While the Pearsonian coefficient was derived in terms of multistep or continu- 
ous variables, it can also be applied to dichotomous variables. Dichotomous 
variables are of two sorts, those which are two-step discontinuous variables and 
those which are multistep or continuous variables which have been dichotomized. 

With discontinuous dichotomous variables the Pearsonian coefficient can be 
directly applied. However, for convenience in computation, formulae somewhat 
different from, though mathematically equal to, the basic formula for the Pear- 
sonian coefficient are used. When scores on two discontinuous dichotomous varia- 
bles are being related, the coefficient is termed phi; and when scores on a dis- 
continuous dichotomous variable are being related to those on either a multistep 
or a continuous variable, the coefficient is termed the point biserial. 

With multistep or continuous variables which are dichotomized it must be 
assumed that the dichotomized variables are normally distributed. The coefficient 
of correlation between two such dichotomized variables is termed the tetrachoric, 
and the coefficient of correlation between such a dichotomized variable and a 
multistep or continuous variable is termed the biserial. The biserial coefficient is 
readily computed from a formula, but the formula for the tetrachoric coefficient is 
too complex and so the value is estimated from a table. Because the tetrachoric 
and biserial coefficients are based upon normal distributions of scores, their 
values ordinarily are higher than those of the phi and point biserial coefficients. 
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chapter 7 Тһе Combination 
of Component Variables into 


a Composite Variable 


Many of the scores which result from our operations of measurement 
are composites made up of the sum or average of the scores on a series of 
component variables. Perhaps the most familiar tomposite in psychologi- 
cal measurement is the score an individual is assigned on most achieve- 
ment, aptitude, and personality tests. Ordinarily such tests are composed 
of a series of items each of which is scored 1 when the answer is correct 
and 0 when it is wrong. An individuals’ score on the test is the sum of 
the scores he earns on the individual items. The items, then, are the com- 
ponents forming the composite, which is the total test. Many tests are 
made up of several subtests, and the individual’s score is the total of 
his scores on all the component subtests. Here the subtests are the 
components and the total test the composite. Similarly, in many rating 
procedures each person is rated on a series of different scales, and his 
final score is the sum or average of the ratings he is assigned on 
the „various scales. The individual rating scales are the compo- 
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nents, and the sum or average of the ratings оп them is the composite 
variable. d 

'There are many situations in which we wish to combine scores on two 
or more variables into a single composite score. An individual's scores 
on several tests might be combined in order to obtain a picture of the 
general level of his abilities or traits in a particular area. Sometimes by 
combining the scores earned by an individual on several applications of 
the same test a more accurate or representative measure of the trait is 
obtained. In some instances we can obtain а better prediction of scores 
on one variable from a composite of scores on a series of predictor tests 
than we can from scores on any one of the predictor tests. 

Let us consider some examples. A general measure of arithmetic ability 
would be given by the combination of scores on four tests one of which is 
composed of addition items, a second of subtrüction items, a third of 
multiplication items, and a fourth of division items. In a like manner 
an overall index of the job proficiency of salesmen could be obtained from 
a composite made up of their total volume of sales, the number of new 
accounts they develop, and the number of repeat sales they make to 
the same customers. 

Sometimes several measurements are taken on an individual with the 

'same measuring instrument in order to obtain a more accurate or repre- 
sentative description of him. Thus when we measure reaction time it is 
common practice to take a number of determinations of speed of response 
and to average them. Similarly, if we are measuring some trait such as 
sociability by the rating method, we may combine the ratings assigned 
by different raters to each person. By this means we hope to obtain a 
more reliable index of the trait than is provided by the ratings assigned 
by a single rater. 

Many of the types of behavior we wish to predict, such as academic 
performance or occupational success, are quite complex. Therefore a 
single test which measures only a restricted scope of traits will not give 
good predictions by itself. Hence we are likely to use a composite of a 
number of tests each measuring somewhat different traits so as to obtain 
better predictions of the complex variable. 

Composite variables, then, are so common in psychological measure- 
ment that we need to examine their nature and characteristics. In this 
chapter we shall relate the mean and variance of composite scores #9 
the means and variances of scores on the components that go to make 
them up. Since components often are expressed in very different kinds 
of units we shall consider the matter of making them comparable. We 
shall examine the correlation of composites with other single variables 
and with other composites, and we shall compare summed composite 
scores with average composite scores. 
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THE NATURE OF COMPOSITES 


. The type of composite with which we are concerned here is a simple 
additive composite, one in which the individual's scores on all components 
merely are added together to obtain a total or composite score. The 
formula for an individual's composite of raw scores is 


х Gua бз 2 4524; (7-1) 


where c refers to the composite score and k is the number of variables 
entering into the composite. Suppose a composite is formed by four tests. 
An individual who earns scores of 11, 14, 21, and 12, respectively, on 
the component tests would have a composite score of 58. 

For a composite of deviation scores Eq. (7-1) becomes 


да =ту ^з ste (1-2) 
and for standard scores 
а= 21" а (7-3) 
THE MEAN OF COMPOSITE SCORES 
From Eq. (7-1) the mean of composite scores can be written as 


m mc Sq oo X 
LE e Жозе X) 
PP SGN, ADI 
n at 
B te (7-4) 


Equation (7-4) shows that the mean of composite scores is equal simply 
to the sum of the means of the individual compenents. If the means of 
the three component variables that form a composite are 42, 78, and 31, 
then the mean of the composite scores is 151. 

From Eq. (7-4) it is apparent that if the scores on the component 
variables are in deviation- or standard-score form the mean of the com- 
posite scores must necessarily be zero since the mean of each of the 
component variables is zero. 


THE VARIANCE AND STANDARD DEVIATION OF COMPOSITE SCORES 
Using Eq. (7-2) as a basis, we can write the formula for the variance 


of composite scores as 


А „За Весо a)? 


К Cee ааа еее о (7-5) 


“ 
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When we square the polynomial in the numerator we multiply each 
term by itself and with every other term as in Table 7-1. As can be 
seen in this table, when we square the polynomial there are К terms 
involving z?, one for each of the 1 to k component variables. In addition 


TABLE 7-1. The Square of the Polynomial (x; + + + : + zy) 


ті та 2-1 Zk 
zi 21% 2112 2120-1 212+ 
РА 2122 таз Tomi 222 
2.1 212.1 122-1 "se | Party TkTk-1 
ть тіть Тать 4. тұть-і та 


there are k(k — 1) terms involving the product of the scores on two 
components. However, each of these cross-product terms appears twice 
in the table, once above the diagonal running from 217 to x? and once 
below it. Hence in the table there are [k(k — 1)]/2 terms of 2z;z;, where 
$ and 7’ are any two components. Therefore we can write Eq. (7-5) as 


сз = Хб ай + 20а + + + +2 1а) 
“= 

n 
Zr | 2 Baits 


а-а +2 


= Da? А (хе an о Zo 


n т 


Since Zz?/n = oz, and Хтту/по(су = Т), Бо that Daay/n = ovr, 


а? = oy? + occ + ор + от» Вт + 2шть—лскга—›ук (7-6) 
The standard deviation of composite scores is 
ог = Мой + ``: doy? + дата + coc + оь лотов (7-7) 


Examples of the computation of the variance of composite scores from 
the variances, standard deviations, and intercorrelations among the com- 
ponent variables from Eq. (7-6) are given in Tables 7-2 and 7-3. The 
component variables in the illustration given in Table 7-2 are multistep 
variables and in Table 7-3 they are dichotomous variables, such as the 
items of a test each of which is scored 1 when the item is answered cor- 
rectly and 0 when it is answered incorrectly. Ordinarily, of course, a 
test contains many items, but for simplicity of illustration the test in 
Table 7-3 is composed of only four items. Since each item is a discon- 
tinuous dichotomous variable, the coefficients of correlation among them 
are phi coefficients. It can be seen from Table 7-3 that the variance of 
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TABLE 7-2. Illustration of the Computation of the Variance of Composite Scores from 
the Intercorrelations among the Components and Their Standard Deviations 


Components 


je?) 3 4 с а 
.20 .40 .00 5 25 

30 .10 3 9 
.50 6 36 

4 16 


њо юн 


сл = 25 +9 +36 + 16 + 2(5) (3)(.20) + 2(5)(6)(.40) + 2(5) (4) (.00) 
+ 2(3) (6) (30) + 2(3) (4) (.10) + 2(6) (4) (.50) 


= 153.2 


TABLE 7-3. Illustration of the Computation of the 
Variance of Composite Scores from the Intercorrelations 
among the Components and Their Standard Deviations 
with Dichotomous Items as the Component Variables 


Persons хі = X. 

a 1 0 1 0 2 

b 0 1 0 0 1 

с 1 0 1 1 3 

d 0 0 0 0 0 

е 0 1 0 1 2 

"n 1 1 1 1 4 

9 1 0 0 1 2 

h 0 1 1 1 3 

i 0 0 H 0 1 

j 0 1 1 0 2 
£: =p 4 5 | .6 5 | 20 = ХХ. 

| X.=2 
са = 1.2 
Items 
өл 0? = 


—.408 .250 .408 .49 .24 
.000 .200  .50 .25 

.000 .49 .24 

.50 .25 


mo to 


a .24 + .25 + .24 + .25 + 2(.49)(.50)(—.408) + 2(.49) (49) (250) 
ох + 2(.50) (49) (.000) + 2(.50)(.50)(.200) + 2(.49)(.50) (.000) 
=1. 
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total composite scores is precisely the same whether it is computed 
directly from the composite scores or from Eq. (7-6) from the variances, 
standard deviations, and intercorrelations among the component items. 

Equation (7-6) also can be expressed in terms of the mean of the vari- 
ances and of the covariances. By the covariance is meant the product 
of the standard deviations and the coefficient of correlation between two 
variables, оет. From Eq. (6-3), the formula for the Pearsonian coeffi- 
cient of correlation, we can write the covariance as 


Lazy 
отте = —— 


The mean of a set of values is their sum divided by the number of 
values. Therefore the sum of a set of values is equal to the number of 
values times their mean. If we look at Eq. (7-6) we can see that in the 
first part we have the sum of the variances, which are k in number, and 
in the second part of the formula we have the covariances, which are 
k(k — 1) in number. We can therefore write Eq. (7-6) as 


ве? = ke? + k(k — lori (7-8) 


where 72 is the mean of the variances of the k variables, rw is the correla- 
tion between any pair of components, and бусту, is the mean of the 
k(k — 1) covariance terms. Equation (7-8) has very little utility as & 
computational formula since seldom do we know the averages required 
by it. However, as we shall see later, it is of considerable value in deriving 
other formulae. 


COMPOSITES FORMED OF COMPONENTS EXPRESSED IN STANDARD 
OR STANDARDIZED SCORES 

In some instances the components that enter into a composite are so 
very nearly the same in character that the question of their compara- 
bility does not arise. An example is the composite formed by the sum of 
the ratings assigned by several raters to each member of a group of 
individuals when all raters use the same scale. But in other instances the 
components are quite different in nature. Asan overall index of aggressive- 
school children a composite might be formed of the num- 
ber of times a child strikes other children, the number of toys he destroys, 
and the decibels of loudness of his screams of rage. If we merely sum the 
raw scores on the three variables for each child, we certainly have a 
very queer composite. 

In the case of ratings we mi; 
rating, method all the ratings 
average of the components wou 


ness in nursery 


ght say that since all raters use the same 
are comparable. Hence a simple sum or 
14 be considered acceptable. However, 
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in the composite of aggressiveness we are adding together such different 
things as the numbers of punches, toys, and decibels. This does not seem 
quite right. 

. To deal with this problem we must return to our earlier discussion of 
standardizing scores. In that discussion we considered various ways of 
rendering scores on different variables comparable. We saw that the use 
of standard scores, or of the several allied varieties of standardized scores, 
is a convenient way of accomplishing this. We express the scores on each 
variable in terms of the distribution of scores earned by the entire group. 
Scores on each variable, then, have the same meaning in terms of refer- 
eneing the scores to those of the entire group. Thus by expressing each 
of the component variables in standard or standardized scores, the scores 
earned by each person on them can more reasonably be summed into à 
composite. «ә 

Let us now consider the variance of composite scores when the scores 
on each variable are transmuted into standard or standardized scores. 
If the scores are transmuted in this manner, then all standard deviations 
are equal. Since in Eq. (7-6) there are k variance terms and k(k — 1) 
covariance terms, when all standard deviations are equal this formula 
is written as 
Ко? + 2001 + occ А 2007-0 
о2(Б + 2г + ++ d 2ra—ne) (7-9) 
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or, parallel with Eq. (7-8), 
of = с? + klk — 1)та] (7-10) 


Under these conditions the standard deviation of composite scores is 


=o; МЕ F 2r F А гоь =o: Vk + k(k — 1) (7-11) 
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Tf scores on all components are expressed as standard scores, then the 
standard deviation of the components is 1.00, so that Eqs. (7-9) to 
(7-11) become 


с? = k+ 2ra t+ ++ + + 2га—›ук = k + k(k — lr (7-12) 
Oo, = Vk + 92 + ccc + та = М k + i(k — 1)ra (7-13) 


THE STANDARD DEVIATION OF COMPOSITE SCORES IN RELATION TO 
THE NUMBER OF COMPONENTS AND THEIR INTERCORRELATIONS 


Sometimes the measuring device we use does not give us a sufficient 
range of scores for our purposes, and in order to increase the range we 
may add more components. For example, suppose we have a test con- 
sisting of 20 items and the range of individual differences is only 10 points. 
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This may not give us enough differentiation among individuals, enough 
different classes of persons, so we may double the number of items, 
expecting thereby to increase the range of scores from 10 to 20 points. 

If we propose to increase the number of components in a composite, 
presumably the added components will be similar to the original ones 
in having the same average variance and average intercorrelations. 
Granting this we can turn to Eq. (7-13) to discover what effect the 
addition of components has on the standard deviation of composite 
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Figure 7-1 Тһе standard deviation of composite scores (о:), in relation to the number 
of components in the composite (k), and the average of their intercorrelations 


(fi). 


scores. This formula shows that the intercorrelation among the com- 
ponents is à critical facto 


г. Equation (7-13) is plotted in Fig. 7-1 for three 
values of 7, the average of the intercorrelations among the components. 
From this figure we can derive the following principles: 


1. As the number of components in the composite increases, the standard 


deviation of composite scores increases. 
2. The higher the level of the intercorrelations among 
greater the effect upon the standard deviation of compo! 


increasing the number of components. 


the components, the 
site scores of 


The intercorrelations among the components which form a composite 
seldom if ever will be of the order of 1.00. Indeed, if the components 
were perfectly correlated with each other, one of them alone would be 
as good as any number of them, and by adding together a number of 
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them nothing new would be added in terms of traits measured. Therefore 
for all practical purposes we can say that if we increase the number of 
components by a given amount the increase in the range of scores will 
be less than that amount, and ordinarily will be substantially less. 


THE CORRELATION BETWEEN SCORES ON A COMPOSITE 
VARIABLE AND SCORES ON ANOTHER VARIABLE 


In a variety of circumstances we are interested in the relationship 
between scores on a composite variable and those on another variable 
which we shall term an outside variable. For example, we might have 
several different measures of the academic success of students, such as 
grades earned in different courses, which we have pooled together in 
order to obtain an overc" index of academic success. If we are interested 
in the relationship between academic success and some other variable, 
say intelligence, then we should obtain the coefficient of correlation 
between the composite scores on academic success and the scores on an 
intelligence test. 

As another example, we might be interested in predicting scores on 
some variable, for instance, measures of performance on a job. We might 
believe that a better prediction would be obtained from a composite of 
predictor tests than from any single test. A single test may measure only 
one aspect of the behavior we are trying to predict, whereas a combina- 
tion of tests each measuring somewhat different traits may be expected 
to give better prediction. Again we should be concerned with the rela- 
tionship between scores on a composite variable and scores on an outside 
variable. 


THE CORRELATION BETWEEN COMPOSITE SCORES AND SCORES ON AN 
OUTSIDE VARIABLE 

The formula for the correlation between scores cn a composite variable 
and scores on an outside variable can be derived from Eq. (6-3) as follows. 
The composite variable c is comprised of 1 to k components, and the 
outside variable is symbolized as 0: 
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Remembering that the sum of the cross products of deviation scores 
divided by the number of cases is equal to the product of the standard 
deviations ‘of the two variables and the coefficient of correlation between 
them, their covariance, we have 


сото + ^ сосок 
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шпа + 5 odere (7-14) 
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Tf all the component variables are expressed in standard-score form, 
then the values for the standard deviations in the numerator all’ become 
1.00, and in the denominator we can substitute for the standard deviation 
of composite scores from Eq. (7-13). This gives us 
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where 7 represents the average of the coefficients of correlation among 
the component variables. In the numerator we have a set of values for 
which we can substitute their mean times the number of values: 
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where то represents the average of the coefficients of correlation between 
the outside variable and all the component variables. If we divide the 
numerator and denominator by k we have 
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infinitely large number of components, we ean write Eq. (7-16) as 


tes = = “4 19 
Ти 


The practicalities of testing situations limit the length of the tests 
and the number of measurements we can use. Sometimes the amount 
of time available for testing is the limiting factor. If we are measuring 
the school achievement of graduating high school seniors, we might like 
to have a test of several hundred items in order to give full coverage of 
all subjects, but in an hour examination perhaps all we can use is a test 
of 100 items. In other situations it is physically or administratively 
impossible to obtain all the measurements we wish. Thus when friendli- 
ness is measured Бу isüngs we might like to have the subjects rated 
by a very large number of acquaintances, but perhaps we can obtain 
only three such raters. 

Equation (7-17) permits us to estimate the correlation between an 
outside variable and a composite variable, as the sum of the scores on 
the 100 items of the achievement or the average of the three ratings, 
when the composite is formed of an infinitely large number of compo- 
nents of the same nature, that is, having the same average correlations 
as that of the components we actually use. For example, suppose we wish 


to predict college grades from the high school achievement test. If 


= .50 and т, = .81, Eq. (7-16) tells us that a 100-item test with 


; {зе characteristics predicts college grades with a correlation of „555, 


and Eq. (7-17) tells us that even if we had an infinitely large number 
of such items the correlation would be only .556. Hence it would not be 
worthwhile to increase the length of the test. Suppose we wish to examine 
the relationship between friendliness and scores on a “sociability” inven- 
tory and то; = .20 and ræ = .25. Equation (7-16) tells us that ratings 
with these characteristics made by three individuals are correlated with 
inventory scores only .284, and Eq. (7-17) tells us that inventory scores 
would be correlated .500 with ratings if an infinitely large number of 
such raters could be used. 

Equation (7-16) shows that the correlation between scores on a compos- 
ite variable and an outside variable is a function of the number of compo- 
nent variables in the composite and the magnitude of the intercorrela- 
tions among them, together with the magnitude of the correlations 
between the components and the outside variable. Entering the three 
illustrative values of .20, .50, and .80 for r;; and for то in Eq. (7-16) 
together with a number of values of К, the formula was solved for т, 
and the values were plotted in Fig. 7-2. From this figure the following 
principles can be derived: 
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1. The higher are the correlations between the components and the outside 
variable, the higher is the correlation between the composite and the 
outside variable. 

2. The lower are the intercorrelations among the components, the higher 
is the correlation between the composite and the outside variable. || 

3. As the number of components in the composite increases (assuming 
additional components are the same as the original components in terms 
of their average correlations with the other components and with the 
outside variable), the correlation between the composite and the outside 
variable increases. 


We have seen that two general purposes for forming a composite are 
to obtain a better, more precise, or more representative measure of the 
variable in which we are interested and to obtain a better device for 
predicting another variable. These two purposes are likely to lead us to 
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Figure 7-2 The effects on the correlation 
scores on a composite variable (тз,,) 0 
correlations among the components (ri) 
components and the outside variable (го). о. 
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form composites made up of components which have quite different levels 
of intercorrelation. G 

If we form a composite in order to obtain a better, more precise, or 
more representative measure of the variable in which we are interested, 
it is probable that the component variables we select will tend to measure 
the same kinds of traits and hence have relatively high intercorrelations. 
For example, if we were making up a test of arithmetic ability we should 
include items involving computations but not items involving memory 
span for numbers, knowledge of algebraic formulae, or interest in mathe- 
matics. The correlations among the scores people earn on computational 
items undoubtedly would be higher on the average than the correlations 
among the scores they earn on items invclving memory span for numbers, 
knowledge of algebraic formulae, or interest in mathematics. 

Similarly, if we were developing an index of the job proficiency of 
department heads in a business organization, such as the supervisors of 
persons in lower positions, we might include rating scales designed to 
measure the extent to which they communicate with their subordinates, 
clarify duties and standards of work, and administer discipline fairly. 
However, we should not include rating scales intended to measure effec- 
tiveness in planning new activities, promotability, and developing bud- 
gets, since these characteristics have nothing to do with the trait of 
supervisory ability. Again it is likely that scores on these first three 
scales would be more closely correlated with each other than scores on 
all six scales, since the former pertain to one domain of behavior whereas 
the latter pertain to quite different aspects of behavior. . 

The point is that when we form а composite of this sort, the very 
process we use—the definition of the variable we follow in selecting 
components—ordinarily will result in the selection of component variables 
which on the average will bear at least moderately substantial relation- 
ships with each other. Furthermore, it is highly probable that the com- 
ponents in the composite will be more highly related to each other than 
they are to any outside variable. That is, ordinarily 


Tar > Toi 
The situation, then, is that represented in Fig. 7-2 by the solid and 
dashed lines but not by the dotted line. Specifically, the cases illustrated 
in the figure are: 


Tiir Toi 
.80 -50 
.80 .10 
.90 .10 


Referring to Fig. 7-2, we can see that while inereasing the number of 
components does increase the correlation between composite scores and 
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scores on the outside variable, the increase is not very great. Indeed, 
increasing the number of components by more than about five times 
produces little or no increase in the correlation. Е 

When we develop a composite which we intend to use as a basis for 
predicting another or outside variable, it is likely that the components 
we select to form the composite will have relatively low intercorrelations. 
When we seek to predict some variable from several other variables, 
we try to select predictor variables which measure different aspects of 
the outside variable. 

For example, suppose we wish to develop a battery of tests to predict 
success in a mechanics training course. On the basis of our analysis of 
the content and nature of the course we might decide that there are four 
general aspects which should be measured, namely, ability to learn, 
ability to understand written material, capacity to perceive the shapes 
and forms of objects, and manual dexterity. We might propose using an 
intelligence test to measure learning ability and a reading test to measure 
ability to understand written material. However, the intelligence test 
ag well as the reading test involves reading and understanding what is 

read, Therefore we should probably not include the latter in our battery. 
Because performance on both tests depends heavily on verbal ability it 
is not surprising to find that their scores are highly correlated. Conse- 
quently, in our process of selecting tests we should deliberately exclude 
a test whose scores are highly correlated with those of another test 
already included. 

To measure the capacity to perceive the shapes and forms of objects 
we might use a paper-and-pencil test wherein the individual makes judg- 
ments about the similarity and differences among two-dimensional geo- 
metric figures, or a performance test wherein spatial ability is measured 
by the speed and accuracy with which the individual places solid figures 
of different shapes in appropriately shaped holes in a board. It is likely 
that we should select the second type of test rather than the first, because 
the first involves reading instructions printed on the test and we already 
have measured verbal ability. Scores on a paper-and-pencil spatial ability 
test are more highly correlated with an intelligence test than are scores 
on a performance spatial ability test. Hence again we deliberately select 
a component for the composite on the basis of the fact that its correla- * 
tions with other components are low. 

Manual dexterity ordinarily is measured by means of a test involving 
speed and accuracy of placing pegs in holesin a board. However, this ability 
is measured to a substantial degree by che test we have selected to meas- 
ure spatial ability, so we should not include a pegboard test. Again а 
variable which is correlated to a high degree with some other component 
in the composite is excluded. 
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Therefore when we form a composite with which we intend to predict 
some outside variable, we seek components that are relatively independ- 
ent of each other. Naturally we also seek variables as components which 
also are highly correlated with the outside variable we wish to predict. 
The situation we try to achieve, then, is one wherein 


Tit < Toi 


This situation is represented by the dotted and dashed lines in Fig. 
7-2 but not by the solid lines. Specifically, the cases illustrated in the 
figure are: 


Tiy Toi 
50 80 
10 80 
10 50 


Referring to Fig. 7-2, we can see that increasing the number of compo- 
nents substantially increases the correlation between composite scores 
and scores on the outside variable. However, with the types of tests 
ordinarily usable in a practical predictive situation—as in the example 
given above for the mechanics training course—it is not easy to find 
many tests which bear low correlations with other tests and at the same 
time are highly correlated with the outside variable, the one to be pre- 
dicted. Indeed, іп most cases the fact will be that at the best то; is equal 
to but not higher than туг. The curves in Fig. 7-2 then rise more rapidly 
as the number of components increases than is likely to be the case in 
practice. 


THE CORRELATION BETWEEN A COMPONENT AND A COMPOSITE 


"WHEN'THE COMPONENT IS A PART OF THE COMPOSITE 


We have been considering the correlation between scores on a single 
variable and a composite variable when the single variable is outside of 
the composite, Sometimes we are interested in the correlation between 
scores on a single and a composite variable when the single variable is 
a member of the composite. The composite consists of 1 to k components, 
and we wish to obtain the coefficient of correlation between scores on 
one of these components, say component 1, and the total composite of 
scores. This correlation is 
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(7-18) 
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In the numerator we have the sum of the covariances between 1 and 
each of the other k — 1 components. Remembering that the sum of а 
set of values is equal to their mean times the number of values, we can 
write Eq. (7-18) as 
= oi? + (k = Downy (7-19) 
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where слать represents the mean of the covariances of component 1 with 
all the other components. 

If all the components are expressed in standard-score form, then the 
standard deviations in the numerator of Еа. (7-19) become 1.00 and we 
can substitute for the standard deviation of composite scores from Eq. 
(7-12). We then have : 
ns = DAD Dni. (7-20) 
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Let us consider for a moment the meaning of rw in Eq. (7-20). This 
term is the average of the coefficients of correlation among all the com- 
ponents in the composite. If this value is high, then we can say that the 
composite is homogeneous in the sense that the components tend to 
measure the same traits to a high degree; and if the value is low, then 
the composite is heterogeneous since the components measure few if any 
traits in common. Obviously 7w is equal to the average of the соећ- 
cients of each of the components with all others. That is, 
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DEVELOPING HOMOGENEOUS COMPOSITES ON THE BASIS OF THE 
MAGNITUDE OF THE CORRELATION BETWEEN COMPONENT AND 
COMPOSITE VARIABLES ^ 

Equation (7-21) shows that if we wish to increase the homogeneity 
of a composite we should eliminate those component variables which on 
the average have the lowest correlations with the other components. 
Under ordinary cireumstances it is too laborious to compute all the inter- 
correlations among the components in a composite so that for each 
component we can compute ғы. For example, if we had a test consisting 
of 50 items and we wished to eliminate those having the lowest corre- 
lations with other items and thereby develop a more homogeneous test, 
we should have to compute 1,225 intercorrelations—a most forbidding 
task. 

However, Eq. (7-20) shows us that a coefficient of correlation between 
a component and the total composite is related to the average of the 
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coefficients between the component and the other components. To show 
this effect, Eq. (7-20) is plotted in Fig. 7-3. From this figure we can 
derive the following principles: 


1. The average of the coefficients of correlation between a component and 
the other components of a composite is directly proportional to the cor- 
relation between the component and the total composite. 

2. The coefficient of correlation between a component and the total com- 
posite is higher than the average of the coefficients of correlation between 
the component and the other components. (This is because the com- 
ponent itself is included in the total composite.) This effect is lesser the 
higher is the average correlation (homogeneity) among the components. 

3. The number of componenis has relatively little effect upon the pro- 
portional relationship between the correlation between 2 component and 
the total composite and the average of the correlations between the 
component and the other components. 


An example of how eliminating those components with the lowest 
correlation with the total composite scores results in increasing the 
homogeneity of the composite (уг) is shown in Table 7-4. Recall that 
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Figure 7-8 Тһе average of the coefficients of correlation between опе component of a 
composite and the other components (7.,:,) in relation to the coefficient of correla- 
tion between that component and total composite scores (г.с), the average of 
the intercorrelations among the components (F), and the number of com- 
ponents (k). 
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under ordinary circumstances we do not know either the intercorrelations 
among the components or the average of the correlations between each 
component and the remainder of the components (ғы). These values are 
given in Table 7-4 to make the matter more comprehensible. In the 


TABLE 7-4. Illustration of Increasing the Homogeneity among Com- 
ponent Variables through Elimination of Components with Lowest 
Correlation with Total Composite Scores 


Intercorrelations among the components (гр) 


1 078975» ali 11047 597 ОПЕ 751 9080718:02 
2 03 .05 .03 .10 .05 .07 .09 .03 
3 72 .02 .64 .08 743 .10 .09 
4 06 .65 .00 .48 .00 .06 
5 08 .01 .09 .07 .00 
6 02 .40 .08 .01 
m 06 .04 .10 
8 .04 .08 
9 .05 
10 
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1 -76 181 .88 .66 
2 .30 -06 
3 „77 .32 .86 .64 
4 .75 .31 .88 .66 
5 ? „28 .04 
6 .70 .28 .80 .57 
7 .27 .04 
8 .63 .24 .69 .46 
9 .30 .05 
T0 .29 .05 
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и е 17 Ts = -59 
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example we see that components 2, 5, 7, 9, and 10 have the lowest correla- 
tions with total composite scores (г) and therefore also the lowest 
average correlations with the other components (ri). If we eliminate 
these components, not only do the remaining components have higher 
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correlations with the new total composite scores and consequently higher 
average coefficients of correlation with the remaining components, but 
also the homogeneity of the composite (ri) is substantially increased. 
As would be expected, when the number of components is reduced the 
standard deviation of composite scores is reduced, but not very much 
because the components selected for elimination have low intercorrela- 
tions. Frequently the process illustrated in Table 7-4 is repeated several 
times, eliminating in successive stages those components with the lowest 
correlations with the total composite until there remains a composite 
which is quite homogeneous. When the components are items in a test, 
this process is termed item analysis against total test scores. 

The particular coefficient used for г. depends upon Ше nature of the 
data and upon the shortcuts we are willing to take in order to reduce the 
labor of computation. If the components are the items of a test each of 
which is scored as passing or failing, the biserial or the point biserial may 
be the most appropriate coefficient. If the components are continuous 
variables, we may wish to use the Pearsonian coefficient. Often the 
tetrachoric coefficient of correlation is used, dividing the total composite 
scores into approximately the upper and lower halves and similarly 
dichotomizing the scores on the components if they are not already 
dichotomized. Tetrachoric coefficients can easily be determined from 
Table 6-2 or other similar time-saving devices. It should be remembered, 
of course, that shortcuts always introduce errors. However, if we merely 
wish to eliminate those components which are most discrepant, the error 
of shortcut methods may not be too serious. 

It should be recalled that our discussion of the process whereby the 
homogeneity of a composite can be increased was developed from Ка. 
(7-20), which presupposes that all components are expressed in standard- 
score form. If the components are not expressed as standard scores but 
all have standard deviations of the same magnitude, Eq. (7-18) applies 
but it resolves to Eq. (7-20). While it may be that in some cases the 
standard deviations of all components are equal, as when we deliberately 
equate the standard deviations of the scores in all components in order 
to make them comparable, in most instances they are not. For example, 
seldom if ever do we find all the items of a test having standard deviations 
of exactly the same value. Therefore in many if not most instances where 
we wish to increase the homogeneity of composites we shall be dealing 
with a situation reflected in Eqs. (7-18) and (7-19) rather than in Eq. 
(7-20). 

It can be seen from Ед. (7-19) that as the components differ among 
themselves more and more in the magnitude of their standard deviations, 
the effect is to reduce the proportionality between т and г. That is, 
the relationship between these two values, while still positive is not per- 
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fect. Therefore two components could have different values of т; and 
yet have the same value of ric. 

However, in practice the differences in magnitude of the standard 
deviations of the components often are not great, and therefore the 
relationship between г and гі; is quite high. Hence in many instances 
the values of c; in Eq. (7-19) do not make a great deal of difference. 
Consequently the procedure illustrated in Table 7-4 will, in many situa- 
tions, prove adequate in eliminating the less homogeneous components. 


THE CORRELATION BETWEEN TWO COMPOSITE VARIABLES 


We now turn to the reiationship between scores on two composite 
variables. Let us term one composite 7 and say that it contains k compo- 
nents and the other composite 7, saying that it contains m components. 
From Eq. (6-3) we can write the coefficient of correlation between scores 
on two composites as NE 
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Since each of the k components of composite 7 is paired with each of 
the m components of composite j, the numerator of the above formula 
contains km terms. The -multiplication of (zx; + + га) by 


TABLE 7-5. The Multiplication of (xi + + + ха) by 
(ян + о) 


ті, 


тата Тұт), 
тата тат 
Tip Vimar | Фес 


24%), 


(ғ -+ + + + + zj) is shown in Table 7-5. Dividing the numerator and 
denominator by n, the number of cases, we have 
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An example of the computation of the coefficient of correlation between 
Scores on two composite variables by means of Eq. (7-22) is given in 
Table 7-6. 


TABLE 7-6. Illustration of the Computation of the 
'Coefficient of Correlation between Scores on Two 
Composites* 


Composite i Composite 7 


(4)(6) 20) + (4)(8)C15) + (2)(6) C15) + (2)(8) C10) 
+ (5)(6) C00) + (5)(8)(.80) 


(9.24) (13.30) 


= .20 
* From Eq. (7-12), с. = 9.24; ос; = 13.30. 


Tf all the component variables are expressed in standard-score form, 
the values for the standard deviations in the numerator all become 1.00, 
and in the denominator we can substitute the standard deviation of 
composite scores from Eq. (7-13). This gives us 


Um S ur ADI ЕРЫ АЕА 
МЕ + Е — Пти Ут + пт — 1)гу 


ЕТТЕ 


where 7;; is the average of the intercorrelations among the k components 
of composite 7, and туу is the average of the intercorrelations among the 
m components of composite j. Examination of Table 7-5 will show that 
there are km terms in the numerator. We can express the terms in the 
numerator as means and write 


kmri 


МЕ + КЕ — Ure Ут + m(m — Dry 


Tees T 


where гу; represents the average of the coefficients of the correlation among 
the k components of composite 7 and the m components of composite 7, 
that. is, the average of the cross correlations. Dividing the numerator 
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and denominator by km, we have 


TS 


ЕМЕ + ke = Dre Ут + m(m = та 


Те, хез 


d 
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If both composites are formed of a very large number of components, 
say that k and m are infinitely large numbers, then 1/k.and 1/m very 
closely approximate zero and (к — 1)/k and (m — 1)/m very closely 
approximate 1.00. Symbolizing composite scores as са, and c;,_ to indi- 
cate that the composites are formed of infinitely large numbers of compo- 
nents, we can write Ед. (7-23) as 


Ы Ts TS 
e = (7-24) 


Телікбіе — = f= Tg Tg 
ER NEP VEN 


' Entering illustrative values of .10, .50, and .80 for туг, туу, and то in 
Eq. (7-23) together with a number of different values of k and m and 
for simplicity letting k = m, the formula was solved for годе, and the 
values are plotted in Fig. 7-4. From this figure the following principles 
concerning the correlation between scores on two composite variables 
can be-derived: 


1. The higher are the correlations between the components of the two 
composites (the tross correlations), the higher is the correlation between 
the two composites. 

2. The lower are the intercorrelations among the components (the less 
homogeneous the components are), the higher is the correlation 
between the two composites. 

3. As the nuiabers of components in the two composites increase (assum- 
ing the additional components are the same as the original components 
in terms of their average intercorrelations and cross correlations), the 
correlation between the two composites increases. This effect is 
greater the lower are the intercorrelations among the components 
which comprise the two composites. 


These principles are useful in a variety of ways for dealing with prac 
tical problems in psychological measurement. As we have seen, We fre- 
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quently deal with composite variables and often are concerned with the 
relationship between such variables. 

When we wish to increase the degree of relationship between two 
composites, we sometimes iry to do so by increasing the number of com- 
ponents in them and expect thereby to improve precision of measure- 
ment. As we can see from Fig. 7-4, this increase in the correlation between 


x 
Стр Са, 


00 сета 1 Киа и 
1 5 19 15 20 со 
k and m 
B 
20 50 80 80 
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------- ------- ------ - 20 


Figure 7-4 Тһе effects оп the correlation between scores on two composite variables 
(теле, of the number of components (k and m, where k = т), the intercorrela- 
tions among the components (ri; and 7;), where ги’ = Тур), and the cross correla- 
tions between the components of the two composites (7%). 


two composites is greatest when the correlations among the components 
are low, that is, when the composite is a heterogeneous one, Yet frequently 
the composites we deal with are homogeneous, and therefore increasing 
the number of components has relatively little effect upon the correla- 
tion between the two composites. 


~ 


> 
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For example, the correlation between the ratings assigned by different 
raters to the same individual often is relatively low, perhaps .50 or less. 
Sometimes it is argued that this results from the fact that the trait being 
rated is so ambiguous that the different raters cannot agree on its mean- 
ing. As a remedy we may fractionate the trait into its different aspects 
and have each rater evaluate every individual on a number of subtraits. 
A composite in this case is the series of scales measuring these subtraits. 
The correlation between composites is the degree of relationship between 
the total rating assigned by two raters. The procedure of fractionation 
just described is not likely to improve the agreement between the raters, 
inasmuch as raters commonly manifest the so-called “halo error." That 
is, the retings assigned by a rater on different scales usually are very 
highly correlated, perhaps .70 or above. Thus the composite which is 
formed cf the ratings assigned by a rater on а nuz-ber of scales is very 
likely to be quite homogeneous; therefore such a fractionation will only 
slightly, if at all, improve the degree of agreement between two raters. 

In some situations we need two or more forms of the same test. The 
forms must differ in the specific items they contain, so that having taken 
one form an individual will not thereby obtain a relatively higher score 
on the second form due to specific memory or practice effects. Further- 
more, the scores on both forms should be highly correlated so that we 
can be assured that they measure the same abilities or traits. It may be 
that we want several forms of a test so that if something happens to 
disturb a testing situation when an individual is taking the test, we can 
give him another. Or we may wish to administer a test before and after 
some treatment—experimental, therapeutic, or otherwise—in order to 
observe any change that might occur as a result of the treatment. 

When we make up a test or a series of forms of a test, we begin by 
developing & series of items. We develop these items from the definition 
of the variable we propose to measure. When we assemble the items into 
different forms, we know from Eq. (7-23) that those items which are 
likely to be highly correlated should be placed into different forms and 
those items which are likely to be less correlated should be placed in 
the same form. For example, if we were developing two forms of a test 
designed to measure knowledge of American history and had two ques- 
tions concerning the Civil War and two questions.concerning the foreign 
policy of the Wilson administration, we should place one of each type of 
question in one form of the test and the other in the second form. It 
seems likely that the correlation between scores on the two Civil War 
items, and between the two Wilson administration items, will be higher 
than the correlation between the scores on either one or the other of 
the Civil War items and either one or the other of the Wilson administra- 
tion items. 
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THE CORRELATION BETWEEN TWO COMPOSITES WHEN ONE IS A 
PART OF THE OTHER 


Let us now consider the special case of correlation between composites 
when one of them is a part of the other. Let us say we have a set of 1 
through k components forming a composite and to this composite we 
add another consisting of (k + 1) through m components. Listing our 
components, we have 


uel Wok UTE BEC turns 


The total number of components, then, is k + m. From these compo- 
nents we can form two composites, one of which includes the first k 
components (ск) aud the other of which includes all k + m components 
(Ст). The correlation between these two composites is 


Тасым S T(zi на) b s Eb n лы) 


Ха + tita b+ > > + tate + tite Б od oxi dot 
Вака Во ete be атна Вот ЗЕ акта) 
ПО събера 


In the numerator we have all the 1 to components paired with each 
other and then each one paired with each of the (k + 1) to m components. 
The multiplication of (zi + то + 2) by 


(а + OP ри третата Вр + т») 


is shown in ‘Table 7-7. Dividing the numerator and denominator by n, 


TABLE 7-7. The Multiplication of (а + : + + + xj) 
by а Вто Ға tet =) 
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we have 
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Rearranging terms gives 
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In the numerator there аге k terms of o°, k(k — 1) covariance terms of 
the 1 to Е components, and km cross-covariance terms of the combina- 
tion of the 1 to k with the (k + 1) to m components. Therefore іп the 
numerator we have the sum of the k variances of the 1 to k components, 
the sum of the k(k — 1) covariances of the 1 to k components, and the 
sum of the km cross covariances of the 1 to k and the (k + 1) to m com- 
ponents. Substituting the number of values times their means for the 
sums of the values of each of these three sets of terms, we can write the 
formula as 
kei + k(k — Yers + таза ть (7-26) 


Se chm 


where c; and c; refer to the standard deviations of the 1 to k components, 
ru to their intercorrelations, cm to the standard deviations of the ( + 1) 
to т components, and ть» to the cross correlations between the 1 to k 
and the (k + 1) to m components. Note that there are km of these cross 
correlations, k being the number of components in the first composite 
and m being the number of components in the second set and not the 
total number of components. The total number of components is Ё Tom. 

If all components are expressed in standard-score form, all the standard 
deviations in Eq. (7-26) become 1.00 and we can substitute for the stand- 
ard deviations of composite scores in the denominator from Eq. (7-13). 
We then have 


сусу 


k+ k(k LE rg ЧЕ kim (7-27) 
Vi + (Е — Пг М (k +m) + (k + m)(k + m — 9r 
In this formula the correlations among all the k + m components are 
symbolized as 7. 


Tessthkem — 
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If the 1 to k and the (k + 1) to m components are the same in terms of 
their average coefficients of correlation, then we can write the formula as 


ү Е — Dr kmr 
samen EERE — DAV + т) + (b mk + m — 1 


Equation (7-28) is useful because it tells what will be the effects of 
eliminating components upon the order of individuals in composite scores. 
We are presuming, of course, that when we eliminate components those 
eliminated are the same as the original ones in terms of their average 
intercorrelations. This is likely to occur when we eliminate components _ 
at random. We may wish to eliminate components for purposes of 
economy. For example, in measuring reaction time we might be taking 
100 measurements, but for purposes of saving testing time we might 
prefer to take fewer measurements. Would we greatly disturb the order 
of individuals in composite scores-if we took only 50 measurements? In 
the evaluation of candidates for a job each candidate might be inter- 
viewed by eight people. Since this is an expensive procedure we might 
wish to reduce the number of interviews to four. But would this greatly 
affect the order of individuals in terms of composite interview ratings? 
Suppose we have an achievement test comprised of 300 items which very 
satisfactorily differentiates among students and reflects very well what 
they have learned in a course. However, we have to allow 3 hr of testing. 
Would we seriously change the order of individuals in total test score 
if we cut the test to 100 items and allow only 1 hr for it? 

If the coefficient of correlation between scores of the reduced composite 
and scores on the total composite is, say, only .70 to .80, we probably 
should feel that the order of individuals is too greatly changed. Therefore 
we should be unwilling to shorten the composite to the degree proposed. 
However, if the coefficient of correlation between scores on the reduced 
and the original composite is, say, .95 or higher, we might hold that the 
order of individuals is not sufficiently changed to make any practical 
difference and consequently we should be willing to eliminate some of 
the components. 

By plotting Eq. (7-28) we can see the effects of eliminating compo- 
nents upon the order of individuals in composite scores. This formula is 
plotted in Fig. 7-5. From this figure we can derive the following principles: 


(7-28) 


1. The more components that are eliminated from a composite variable, 
the greater is the order of individuals in composite scores changed 
from the order as given by the scores in the original composite. 

2. The higher are the correlations among the components, that is, the 
more homogeneous is the composite, the less will be the change in 
the order of individuals when some components are eliminated. 
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3. The larger is the number of components in the original composite, 
the less will be the change in the order of individuals in composite 
scores when a given number of components is eliminated. 


1.00 
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Number of components in the shortened composite as a 
proportion of the number of components in the original 
composite k/(k+m) 


Figure 7-6 The effects on the order of individual differences (re, ле ино) in composite 
scores of reducing the number of components in the composite to k in relation 
to the intercorrelations among the components (?) and of the number of com- 
ponents in the original composite (k + m). 


COMPOSITES WHEN THE SCORES-ON COMPONENT 
VARIABLES ARE AVERAGED 


So far we have been discussing composites which are formed from the 
sum of scores of the components. But sometimes we have composites 
formed from the average of the scores on the components. Typically 
when we measure reaction time we take as the individual’s score the 
average of a series of determinations of the speed of his response. With 
ratings we frequently do the same thing. If we have several raters we 
usually average their ratings, and if we have ratings on several scales 
we sometimes average them. 

Let us now consider composites wherein the scores on the component 
variables are averaged. We can symbolize such scores as X. If our compos- 


Mano 
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ite is made up of 1 to k components, the raw composite score for any 
one person is 
Ap scu dp 


X= т 


and the composite score for any one person when each of the component 
variables is expressed in deviation-score form is 


OL re E шас 


THE MEAN OF AVERAGE COMPOSITE SCORES 


The mean of average composite scores is 


т.2Х Хы... +X, 
nm m n 


where there are a to n individuals. Therefore, 
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Jtearranging scores by tests rather than by individuals gives 


y= СО. + $M) В В (Ха Ве +] 
т 
- (4+ LL c. ү 3% 4 Хъ + — E 


= CS Осу ари (7-29) 


The mean of average composite scores is simply the mean of the means 
of the scores on the components. г 


THE STANDARD DEVIATION OF AVERAGE SCORES 
The average composite deviation score for any one person is 


ee сала исы Бе 
k 
Squaring both sides of the equation, we have 
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Let us now sum these equations for all п individuals and divide by 
the number of cases: 


х > (1/62); (2х1? + + Нав - 2, + <<: + 22,126) 
n n 


In the left-hand side of this equation we have the sum of the deviation 
scores squared divided by the number of cases. This is a variance. There- 
fore we can write 


get = Пе сан uz dot + 22012) 

z т 
- des Ede m np аа кал inam) 
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This is the formula for the variance of average scores on a series of 
variables. The standard deviation of average scores, then, is 


gs = S + з Нор + 2010: Во" + 20ko ik = т (7-81) 


If all the components аге іп standard-score form, we can write Eq. 
(7-31) parallel to Eq. (7-13) as 


= 1 МЕЧ Е Dn 
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ете (7-32) 


If we compare Eq. (7-31) with (7-7), the formula for the standard 
deviation of a summed composite, we shall see that the only difference 
between the two is the term 1/k. The standard deviation of an average 
composite, then, is merely the standard deviation of a summed composite 
divided by the number of components. That is, 


а, 
оз = 52 (7-38) 
THE CORRELATION BETWEEN AN OUTSIDE VARIABLE AND AN 
AVERAGE COMPOSITE 


The correlation between scores on an outside | variable and those on 
an average composite is 
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Тоз = Той 22/5 
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Substituting for оз from Eq. (7-33) gives 
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which is exactly the same аз Eq. (7-14), the correlation between an 
outside variable and a summed composite. Hence whether we sum or 
average the components which form a composite, the correlation between 
the composite and an outside variable is the same. 

THE CORRELATION BETWEEN TWO AVERAGE COMPOSITES 


The correlation between scores on two average composites is 


Тар = T [e+ +] [et +w] 
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Substituting for oz and оу from Eq. (7-33) gives 
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This is exactly the same as Eq. (7-22), the correlation between twc 
summed composites. Hence whether we sum or average the components 
which form composites, the correlation between two composites is the 
same. 

If all the components of both z and y in Eq. (7-35) are given in stand- 
ard-score form, we can write the formula as 


пак Е COE nite S ОН лан TO WEN (7-36) 
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In the numerator we have each of the Ё components of г paired with 
each of the m components of y. Therefore there are km correlation terms 
in the numerator which are to be summed. This sum is 27, The mean 
of these terms is p 
Хт у; 


я ог kmrzy, = Хт. у 


We can substitute kmr,,, for the sum in the numerator of Eq. (7-36). 
If we also substitute for the standard deviations in the denominator 
from Eq. (7-13), we have 


kmr zy, 
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Dividing the numerator and denominator by k ала т gives 
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THE CORRELATION BETWEEN A SUMMED COMPOSITE AND AN 
AVERAGE COMPOSITE 4 


It should be obvious that the order of individuals in a summed com- 
posite is precisely the same as that in an average composite since in 
the latter case we merely divide each person’s score by a constant К, 
the number of components. The correlation between a composite when 
the components merely are summed and a composite when those same 
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components are averaged is 


Tez — Tat а) (ait > а) АЈ З 
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Rearranging terms and substituting for cz from Eq. (7-33), we have 
Ва (/ЮХа Ва) а + +> +) 
i п/о. 


Dividing the numerator and the denominator by 1/k and substituting 
the symbol z., the sum of the scores on the components, forzi + · - + + ар 
gives 


Te = 


Hence the order of individuals in summed composite scores is precisely 
the same as the order in average composite scores. Since the summed and 
average composite scores are perfectly correlated, it is apparent that all 
we have said about the correlations of summed composite scores also 
holds for average composite scores. Therefore in practice we may not 
wish to average composite scores, since it involves an additional computa- 
tion and does not affect the order of individuals. 


Summary 


Many of the scores used in psychological measurement are composites made 
up of the sum of the scores on a series of component variables. The mean of 
composite scores is merely the sum of the means of the components, and the 
variance is the sum of the variances of the components plus the sum of their 
covariances, a covariance being the product of the standard deviations of the 
two variables and the coefficient of correlation between them. 

In many instances the units in which the components dre expressed are so 
different from component to component that it does not make sense to add them 
together in forming composite scores. Since in certain terms standard scores on 
different variables are comparable, scores on the components often are trans- 
formed into standard scores before adding them together to form composite 
scores. When composite scores are formed from components expressed as standard 
scores, the mean of the composite scores is zero, and their variance is the number 
of components plus the sum of their intercorrelations. 

The correlation between a composite and a variable outside of it is a function 
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of the correlations between the components and the outside variable, the inter- 
correlations among the components, and the number of components. This corre- 
lation is higher the higher are the correlations between the components and the 
outside variable, the lower are the intercorrelations among the components, and 
the larger is the number of components. Я 

One way to increase the homogeneity of a composite is to eliminate those 
components which have the lowest correlations with the other components. If 
there are many components, it is a long task to calculate all their intercorrela- 
tions. However, the magnitude of the correlation between a component and the 
total composite is a function of the magnitude of the correlations between that 
component and the other components. Therefore by elimination of those com- 
ponents which have the lowest correlations with the composite, the homogeneity 
of the composite can be increased. 

The correlation between two composites is a function of the cross correlations 
between the components of the two composites, the intercor-zlations among the 
components of each composite, and the number of components in each com- 
posite. The correlation is higher the higher are the cross correlations, the lower 
the intercorrelations among the components, and the larger the number of 
components. 

Sometimes we desire to shorten the length of a test, decreasing the number of 
component items in it. The formula for the correlation between two composites, 
one composite being a part of the other, tells how much the order of individuals 
in composite scores will be disturbed by decreasing the number of components. 
This formula indicates that the order of individuals will be least disturbed when 
the number of components eliminated is small, the intercorrelations among the 
components is high, and the original composite contains many components. 

When composites are formed of the average of a set of components rather than 
of their sum, the mean of composite scores is the average of the means of the 
components, and the standard deviation is simply the standard deviation of 
summed composite scores divided by the number of components. Average and 
summed composite scores are perfectly correlated. The formulae for the correla- 
tion between average composite scores and scores on an outside variable and 
for the correlation between two average composites are precisely the same as 
those for summed composites. 
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chapter 8 Тһе Concept of 


Reliability of Measurement 


The tests we use in psychological measurement give us quantitative 
descriptions of individuals in terms of the extent to which they possess 
or manifest various psychological traits and abilities. Ordinarily we are 
interested in these quantitative descriptions or scores not for themselves 
alone but rather for their usefulness in permitting us to make comparisons 
among individuals on a given trait and within individuals on different 
traits, for predicting other types of behavior, and for evaluating the 
effects of various factors upon an individual’s performance. As a conse- 
quence, when we measure an individual we hope to obtain a score that 
will give us a precise characterization of him. 

If we administer the same test several times to the same individual, 
we usually find that he does not obtain exactly the same score on all 
applications. Sometimes the scores change in a systematic fashion, 
increasing or decreasing in magnitude or fluctuating regularly in a cyclical 
fashion. On other occasions the scores earned by an individual seem to 
fluctuate in a random and unsystematic fashion. For example, when we 
measure the height of a person several times with the same ruler, the 
first time we measure him our operations might tell us that his height 
is &76 ft, and on subsequent times they might tell us his height is 5.83, 
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5.79, 5.85, or 5.80 ft. Similarly, when we administer a psychological test 
to an individual on several different occasions, he might obtain scores of 
83, 86, 85, 81, and 84. 

When this state of affairs occurs, it means that we cannot depend too 
much upon any single score earned by an individual since on another 
application of the same test he might earn quite a different score. It is 
from this common observation of unsystematic variation in the scores 
earned by an individual on repeated applications of the same test that 
the problem termed reliability of measurement arises. It will be our task 
in this chapter to consider the types of variation that may occur in the 
scores earned by an individual on a given test and to formalize the 
concept of reliability of measurement. Only if we formalize the concept 
can we deal with it both theoretically and practically. , 


THE IMPORTANCE OF UNSYSTEMATIC VARIATION IN 
TEST SCORES 


When an individual obtains different scores on subsequent administra- 
tions of the same test and the variation among these scores is unsystem- 
atic, we can say that the quantitative descriptions given by the test 
are not reliable. Reliability of measurement, then, refers to the degree of 
self-consistency among the scores earned by an individual. If the test 
yields scores for an individual which differ markedly from one occasion 
to another, they are of little value. Such a test does not give reliable or 
self-consistent scores and therefore we can predict only with a low degree 
of accuracy the score an individual will obtain on any one administration 
of a test from any other administration of it. Unreliable scores are of little 
value when we wish to compare two or more individuals on the same 
test, to assign individuals to groups or classes, to predict other types of 
behavior, to compare different traits or abilities of an individual, or to 
assess the effects of various systematic factors upon an individual’s per- 
formance. Let us consider examples of each of these so that we can see 
the importance of reliability of measurement. 


RELIABILITY AND THE COMPARISON AMONG INDIVIDUALS 
ON THE SAME TEST 


Sometimes we wish to know whether one person is superior to another 
in the traits or abilities measured by a particular test. If we know that 
people vary in their scores from one repetition of the test to another by 
as much as 10 points and the difference between the scores of two persons 
is 30 points, we probably should be willing to conclude that the one 
person is indeed superior to the other and the difference would hold 
even if we tested them on another occasion, We should know thet if 
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we administered the test a second time to the two people, the individual 
who was superior on the first occasion undoubtedly would be superior 
on the second. The one who was superior on the first application of the 
test might earn a score as much as 10 points lower on the second test 
and the one who was inferior on the first test might improve his score 
by as much as 10 points, but there would still be at least a 10-point 
difference between the two individuals in their scores. However, we should 
not be so willing to say that the one person is superior to the other if 
we found that people vary as much as 20 points from one application 
of the test to another. In this case, if we tested both persons twice, the 
individual who earned the higher score on the first application of the 
test might well earn the lower score on the second application. The extent 
to which we are willing to trust the difference between the scores earned 
by two individuals-on а test as reflecting a real or stable difference between 
them in the trait being measured by the test, then, is a function of the 
reliability of that test. 


RELIABILITY AND THE ASSIGNMENT OF INDIVIDUALS 
TO GROUPS OR CLASSES 


Suppose that pupils in a school are to be placed in reading sections on 
the basis of the scores they earn on a reading achievement test, with 
those earning scores of 60 and above being assigned to the accelerated 
section, those with scores of 50 to 59 to the average section, and those 
with scores of 49 and below to the retarded section. Now further suppose 
that variation in scores of as much as six points occurs when an individual 
takes the test a number of times. A pupil who earns a score of 55 on the 
test will be assigned to the average section. However, if he had taken 
the test on another occasion he might have earned a score as high as 
61 and have been assigned to the accelerated section, or he might have 
earned a score as low аз 49 and have been assigned to the retarded section. 
It is therefore obvious that the degree of reliability of measurement of 
this test is insufficient to assign pupils to sections with very much 
certainty. On the other hand, if the variation among scores in subse- 
quent administrations of the test is only one point, then a very large 
proportion of pupils can be assigned with a high degree of certainty. 
Consequently we can see that the reliability of measurement is an impor- 
tant consideration in terms of the precision with which individuals can 


be assigned to groups or classes. 


RELIABILITY AND PREDICTION 


Scores on tests often are used to predict other types of behavior. For 
example, scores on intelligence tests commonly are used to predict success 
in academic work. If the particular intelligence test used in making pre- 
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dictions of this kind happens to be highly unreliable, then from the score 
earned by an individual on one occasion a high degree of scholastic 
success might be anticipated for him, but from the score he earned on 
another occasion just the opposite conclusion might be reached. It would, 
therefore, be difficult under such circumstances to make predictions with 
any satisfactory degree of certainty. Consequently we can see that accu- 
racy of prediction from one variable to another is limited by the degree 
of reliability with which these variables are measured. 


RELIABILITY AND THE COMPARISON OF TRAITS AND ABILITIES 
OF AN INDIVIDUAL 


In certain circumstances it is necessary to know on which of two traits 
an individual is superior. For example, as an aid to counseling a student 
we may wish to know whether he is superior in mechanical or in clerical 
aptitude. Suppose when we apply tests of mechanical and clerical apti- 
tude to the same individuals, standardized scores in each test vary as 

* much as 20 points from one application to another. If we administer 
both tests to a student on a single occasion and find that on the mechanical 
aptitude test his score is 70 and on the clerical aptitude test his score 
is 85, we cannot say with much certainty that his mechanical aptitude 
is superior to his clerical aptitude. However, if the variation in scores on 
repeated applications of the tests were only five points, we should be 
much more willing to draw this conclusion. Therefore, the confidence 
we place on the differences among the scores earned by an individual 
on different tests is a function of the degree of reliability of those tests. 


RELIABILITY AND THE ASSESSMENT OF THE EFFECTS OF SYSTEMATIC 
FACTORS ON AN INDIVIDUAL'S PERFORMANCE 


We may wish to ascertain whether a change in performance from one 
administration of a test to a second can be ascribed to some systematic 
factors that have been introduced between testing periods or whether 
it is better ascribed to the unsystematie variation that occurs between 
repeated applications of the test. If we know the extent of this unsys- 
tematic variation and find that it is greater than the amount of change 
in scores, then we shall not be willing to say that the change in score is 
the result of the factors in question. On the other hand, if the amount ai 
unsystematic variation is less than the amount by which the individual’s 
score changes, then we can conclude with considerable confidence that 
the change in scores is the result of the factors that have been introduced. 

Suppose when we administer a test a number of times to an individual 
under the same conditions we find his scores vary about 20 points. Thus 
on subsequent administrations of the same test a person might earn а 
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score as low as 50 and as high as 70, and another person might earn a 
score as low as 80 and as high as 100. Now we administer the test to a 
person, submit him to some treatment, say some special instruction, and 
test him again. If after the treatment his score increases by 15 points, 
we should be very hesitant to say that the increase is due to the treat- 
ment, because changes of this magnitude occur frequently just in the 
normal course of events when there are no special changes in conditions 
between testing periods. However, if the variation between subsequent 
applications of the test when there are no special conditions is only five 
points, then we should feel that the treatment was beneficial. 


SYSTEMATIC AND UNSYSTEMATIC VARIATION 
IN TEST SCORES 


As we have seen, there are two major types of variation in the scores 
earned by an individual over repeated testing. One type we termed 
systematic variation and the other unsystematic variation. We must examine . 
both types of variation so that we can differentiate unsystematic from 
systematic variations in order to develop the concept of reliability of 
measurement. 


SYSTEMATIC VERSUS UNSYSTEMATIC VARIATION IN SCORES 


Suppose we examine the different scores obtained by an individual on 
successive applications of the same test. It might be that a trend appears 
in the scores. Thus if we measure the height of an individual at different 
hours of the day we are likely to find that from the morning to the evening 
the values become smaller and smaller. We might attribute this phenome- 
non to a gradual sagging of the backbone, Similariy, if we administer 
the same arithmetic test over and over to the same individual, his scores 
may gradually increase. This would suggest that the series of testing 
situations operate as practice periods and the individual gradually is 
improving his skill in solving the arithmetie problems. 

Sometimes, however, when we examine the various scores obtained by 
an individual on successive repetitions of a given test, no trend of any 
kind ean be discerned even though the scores differ on the different 
testing occasions. Rather, the scores seem to vary among themselves in 
a random fashion. If we have an individual react as quickly as possible 
in a specified manner to each stimulus in a series of stimuli, we shall 
find that some of his responses are more rapid than others. When we 
compare the times taken to respond to stimuli that occur early in the 
series with those that occur later, we may find that on the average they 
are the same. We might attribute variation in reaction-time scores to 
unsystematic moment-to-moment changes in the environmental condi- 
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tions, the smoothness of the operation of the reaction-time apparatus, 
the individual’s motivation, and his attention. 

There are, then, two kinds of variation in scores. One is systematic 
and the other unsystematic. Systematic variations are characterized by 
an orderly progression or pattern, with the scores obtained by an indi- 
vidual changing from one occasion to the next in some trend. Systematic 
changes appear as a regular increase or decrease in scores, or they may 
follow some cycle. Unsystematic variation, on the other hand, is charac- 
terized by a complete absence of order. The scores of an individual fluc- 
tuate from one occasion to the next in a completely haphazard manner, 

The two types of variation, of course, may occur simultaneously. Thus 
we may find that on the average the scores of an individual increase as 
he is repeatedly tested with the same instrument, and around this trend 
his scores appear to vary in a random fashion, sometimes being above 
the trend and sometimes below it. 


FACTORS CAUSING VARIATION IN SCORES 


Having observed a particular kind of variation in test scores, we 
attempt to explain it. On the basis of the nature of the variation, and of 
our knowledge about conditions prior to and during the testing, we draw 
inferences about the kinds of factors which cause the variation. It is 
inappropriate here to discuss at length the philosophical problems of 
causation, but what we can say is that essentially we observe phenomena 
which are associated in one manner or another and which occur simul- 
taneously or successively in time and then say that the one caused the 
other. For example, when we administer a test to an individual on a 
number of occasions, arranging circumstances so that he reviews the 
content of the test just before he takes it each time, if his scores show 8 
regular and systematic improvement we attribute this improvement to 
the practice. 


е 


SYSTEMATIC VERSUS UNSYSTEMATIC FACTORS 


Just as the members of a particular population of objects can be 
classified in a variety of different ways, so can the phenomena with 
which we are here»concerned, namely, multiple factors including factors 
which affect test scores. We can classify people according to sex, 866, 07 
place of birth. Similarly, we can classify factors which affect test scores 
as environmental or individual factors, acquired or native determiners 
of behavior, unimportant or important, or—for our present purposes 
factors having systematic or unsystematic effects. Classification of the 
factors according to whether their effects on test scores are systematic 
эг unsystematic will help us to understand their mode of operation, io 
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identify specific kinds of determiners, and above all to help us to formalize 
the concept of reliability of measurement. 

A systematic factor is one which produces systematic changes in scores. 
Learning, training, and growth produce regular and progressive increases 
in scores. Fatigue, forgetting, and senescence result in regular and pro- 
gressive decreases in scores. Mood and living habits may produce regular 
cyclical changes in scores. When systematic factors are at work, then, 
scores show a regular disposition or arrangement—an order. 

An unsystematic factor is one which produces unsystematic changes in 

scores, Moment-to-moment variations in attention result in random fluc- 
tuations in reaction time. An inconsistent and balky pen sometimes 
permits the student taking an examination to write easily and on other 
occasions slows the speed of writing. The marks given to an elementary 
school pupil as he progresses through the various grades are sometimes 
higher and sometimes lower, depending upon whether the teacher to 
whom he happens to be assigned tends to be lenient or strict in her 
evaluations of pupils’ performance. When unsystematic factors are at 
work, then, scores fluctuate in a random fashion and do not manifest 
any consistent pattern. 
. In some circumstances we may consider the effects of a given factor 
as being systematic and in others as unsystematic. For éxample, suppose 
we test a group of individuals on a number of occasions in the same room, 
a room in which there is only one light fixture. On any given testing 
occasion we can say that the lighting has a systematic effect on scores, 
since we can show that the further an individual is from the light the 
poorer is his score. Let us say that on each testing occasion the seating 
of an individual is done in a random fashion. Then over the different 
testing occasions the scores of an individual vary in a random fashion 
because sometimes he is nearer to the light and sometimes further away 
from it. We should therefore say that on any given testing occasion, 
illumination operates as a systematic factor on individuals, but for a 
given individual over different testing occasions it operates as an unsys- 
tematic factor. 


INFERENCES ABOUT FACTORS AFFECTING SCORES T 


The factors which affect scores seem to be almost infinite in number 
and variety. An individual's performance is a function of the numerous 
qualities with which he was endowed at birth, elaborated upon by the 
process of maturation and by his numerous experiences together with 
the many environmental influences operating upon him at any given 
moment. The inferences we draw in attempting to explain variation in 
Scores are a function of the knowledge we have about these factors. In 
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some instances our inferences have quite substantial foundation because 
our knowledge is direct and extensive. In other instances our knowledge 
may be indirect and not complete, so that we are less sure of our infer- 
ences. Finally, we may have such limited knowledge about conditions 
that our inferences are little more than guesses. 

Suppose we give an individual a test of knowledge of French vocabulary 
and find his score is zero. We then have him take an elementary course 
in French and retest him. Now his score is higher. He continues to take 
more and more courses in French, and after he completes each course 
we again administer the test. Undoubtedly we shall find a continuous 
increase in his scores, and with a great deal of certainty we could attribute 
his increase in scores to the training to which he has been deliberately 
subjected. 2 

We administer to an individual a test of arithmetic on a number of 
different occasions and observe that while his scores vary over the dif- 

"ferent occasions they do not manifest any particular trend but rather . 
vary in an unsystematic fashion. Sometimes we have tested him in the 
-morning and sometimes late in the afternoon. We note that on some 
occasions the illumination in the testing room was not so bright as it 
was on other occasions and sometimes the room was noisy and sometimes 
it was quiet. As test administrators sometimes we were alert and careful 

_ in giving instructions and in controlling the time permitted the individual’ 
to take the test, and sometimes we were concerned with other matters 
and were eareless. We observed that on some occasions the individual 
came to the test highly motivated and on other occasions he was bored 
with the entire procedure. Over the testing period we observed a variety 
of different factors operating, factors that obviously could affect the 
individual’s performance. Since these factors were largely independent 
of each other, we should expect that sometimes their effects would cancel 
each other out, whereas fate would decree that on other occasions the 
preponderance would have a facilitating effect and on still others a 
depressing effect upon the individual's performance. In view of the fact 
that the individual's scores vary in an unsystematic fashion, it seems 
reasonable to infer that this variation can be attributed to the joint effects - 
of the factors we cbserved varying in an unsystematic fashion. Р 

Suppose we have before us determinations of the IQ of a child from. 
several different testings and note that they were substantially lower. 
when the tests were administered during the summer months. "We have 
no knowledge whatsoever about the state the child was in when he was 
tested nor of the conditions prior to or coincident. with the different 
administrations of the test. There are a variety of inferences we might 
make to explain the variation in scores. One which might appear reasona- 
ble to us is that this child's performance on intelligence tests is influerced 
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by the degree of intellectual stimulation he receives, so that during the 
summer months when he is away from school his scores are lower. This 
explanation accounts for the change in scores but is a pure guess. 


THE DEFINITION OF RELIABILITY OF MEASUREMENT 


Having examined the kinds of variation that occur in scores and the 
types of factors that cause them, we are now in a position to define 
reliability of measurement. We shall do so in terms of the extent of 
unsystematic variation in scores. In order to specify our definitions we 
shall then present the concept of parallel tests, which permits 2 more 
precise definition of reliability. On the basis of our definition of reliability 
and of the concept of -parallel tests, we shall be able to indicate the 
ways in which the extent of caius; can be measured and to make 
some theoretical-mathematical developments of reliability which in turn 


will enable us to give still more precise definitions of reliability. + 


RELIABILITY AND THE OPERATIONS OF MEASUREMENT 


While we have indicated the general area of phenomena to which the 
term "reliability of measurement" refers, we have not yet given a defini- 
tion of it. It will be recalled that the problem of reliability of measure- 
ment arises out of the unsystematie variation in scores.earned by an 
individual when we obtain a number of measurements indicative of the 
degree to which he possesses or manifests some particular trait.or quality. 
Reliability of measurement, then, pertains to the precision with which 
some trait is measured by means of specified operations. Consequently > 
our concern is not with one particular instrument but rather swith the 
operations of measurement which stem from the definition оё опг “variable. 
Тһе” theoretical and practical implications of this will be clearer later - 
when-we discuss parallel tests and the estimation of the extent of elis 
bility of measurement. 

As we saw in Chap. 2, from the definition of a given variable à variety 
of different operations af measurement may follow. For example, if we 
define ability to perform simple addition as the speed ard accuracy with 
which singlé-digit numbers are added together, we can utilize a test 
comprised of a series of items such as 3 + 4 = „9.2 = ) 
ала ПБ T= es as well as a series comprised of items such-as 
АЗ = 2+9= ,and7 +1 = . Let us therefore 
„ define teliability. of Ж ЖӘПЕ simply as the extent of unsystematic 
variation in the quantitative descriptions of the amount of some trait 
an individual possesses or manifests when that trait is measured a number 
of tinies. 
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THE CONCEPT OF PARALLEL TESTS 


Basic to any formal mathematical statement of reliability of measure- 
ment, and to the development of pertinent formulae, is the concept of 
parallel tests. There have been many definitions given for parallel tests, 
some rational and some mathematical. We shall begin by giving a rational 
definition, and this ultimately will lead us to three different mathematical 
formulations or models of reliability. 

We have defined reliability of measurement as the extent of unsystem- 
atic variation in scores of an individual on some trait when that trait is 
measured a number of times. To ascertain the extent of this unsystematic 
variation we need to obtain for an individual a series of scores by the 
application of a number of sets of operations all of which follow from the 
definition of the variable. In conceptualizing these operations we do not 
need to stipulate that the same specific measuring device is always used. 
On the other hand, we do not have to deny that the same measuring 
device is always used. What we are concerned with, then, is a series of 
operations of measurement or tests which measure the same traits to 
the same degree, that is, tests which evoke the same psychological 
processes. Tests of this kind are termed parallel tests. 

In essence, what we are saying is that reliability can be defined as 
the extent of unsystematic variation of an individual's scores on a series 
of parallel tests, and that by parallel tests we mean different sets of 
operations all of which follow from a particular definition of a trait. 
While this definition of reliability may give an adequate general orienta- 
tion to the problem, it is in fact too loose and vague to be of any direct 
value, either as a basis for theoretical developments or as 8 guide to 
indicate practical ways for estimating the reliability of tests. We shall 
find it necessary to take some theoretical position before we can define 
reliability of measurement.with sufficient precision to be useful. 


RELIABILITY OF MEASUREMENT AND PARALLEL TESTS 


Suppose we have a series of tests k in number and we have scores on all 
these k tests for one or more individuals. If we were measuring with. 
perfect reliability, then any given individual would obtain precisely the 
same score on all the k parallel tests. In other words, there would be no 
variation at all in his scores over the k tests. On the other hand, if we 
were measuring with less than perfect reliability, then his scores woul 
be different on the different parallel tests, the variation among his scores 
being completely unsystematic. The less the variation the greater the 
reliability of measurement, and the greater the variation the less the 
reliability of measurement. Consequently it is through the use of parallel 
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tests that we are able to ascertain the extent to which we are measuring 
a trait reliably. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE DEGREE OF RELIABILITY 
OF MEASUREMENT 


We have just seen that reliability of measurement refers to the extent 
of unsystematic variation in an individual’s scores over parallel tests. 
Our task now is to set up indices which give quantitative descriptions 
of the extent of such variation. Such indices will be useful for comparing 
different tests so we can ascertain which gives us the most precise or 
stable scores, and will permit us to ascertain whether the reliability with 
which a test measures is sufficient for our purposes. The two indices 
which are used are the standard error of measurement and the reliability 
coefficient. The standard error of measurement is an index of the extent 
to which an individual’s scores vary over a number of parallel tests, and 
the reliability coefficient is an index of the extent to which scores on any 
one parallel test can predict scores on any other. 


THE STANDARD ERROR OF MEASUREMENT 


In Table 8-1 we have a representation of parallel tests. Here we have 
the scores of n individuals on k different parallel tests. In any given 
column we have the scores of the т individuals on one parallel test, and 
in any given row we have the scores of any one individual over the k 


TABLE 8-1. The Situation with Raw Scores on Parallel Tests 


Parallel tests 


Individuals 


parallel tests. We could compute the mean and standard deviation of 
the scores in any given column. These values are the mean and standard 
deviation of the scores on that one parallel test and are represented in 
the last two rows of Table 8-1, which are labeled X and cz. 
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In a similar fashion we could compute the mean and standard devia- 
tion of the scores in any given row. These values are the mean and the 
standard deviation of the scores of that individual. These means and 
standard deviations are represented in the last two columns in the table, 
labeled X; and S;. The symbol S; is used rather than c; to distinguish it 
as being the standard deviation of one individual's scores over k parallel 
tests. S; is termed the standard error of measurement.* When this stand- 
ard deviation is large it means that an individual’s scores differ consid- 
erably among themselves, and the reliability of measurement is poor. 
When this standard deviation is zero it means that an individual obtains 
precisely the same score on all parallel tests, and reliability of measure- 
ment for him is perfect. 


THE RELIABILITY COEFFICIENT 


Reliability of measurement also can be thought of in terms of pre- 
dictability, the degree to which scores on one parallel test predict scores 
on another. When the variation in an individual’s scores over parallel 
tests is great, this means that the prediction of his score on one parallel 
test from his score on another is poor. On the other hand, if there is no 
variation at all among an individual's scores, then it means that we could 
predict perfectly an individual’s score on one parallel test from his score 
on another. Casting reliability in terms of the coefficient of correlation 
between parallel tests provides another way of describing the precision 
of measurement. The coefficient of correlation between parallel tests is 
termed the reliability coefficient. When the coefficient is low it means 
that an individual’s scores over k parallel tests show a great deal of varia- 
tion, and when it is high it means that an individual's scores on the Ё 
parallel tests are very nearly the same. 


THEORETICAL MODELS OF RELIABILITY 
OF MEASUREMENT 


We defined reliability of measurement as the extent of unsystematic 
variation in the scores of an individual on some trait when that trait 
was measured a number of times. Parallel tests we defined as sets of 
operations whick follow directly from the definition of the trait. In other 
words, parallel tests are tests which measure the same traits. With this 

* The standard error of measurement has been defined in а variety of ways other 
than that given here. For example, sometimes the standard error of measurement is 
taken as the standard deviation of scores on one parallel test of those individuals all 
of whom have the same score on another parallel test. This would be the error of 
predicting scores on one parallel test from scores on another. Other definitions of the 
term are used in connection with specific theoretical or mathematical formulations of 


reliability of measurement. с 
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definition of parallel tests we were then able to specify our definition of 
reliability of measurement by saying that it is.the extent of unsystem- 
atic variation of the scares of an individual over a number of parallel tests. 

However, these definitions of reliability of measurement and of parallel 
tests are still too vague to permit us to develop specific procedures for 
describing or estimating the precision with which a trait is measured. 
Because the statement of the problem of reliability of measurement is 
vague, it is not surprising to find that different people have come to 
take different positions on it. We have, then, a variety of different theo- 
retical models of reliability of measurement which lead us to somewhat 
different formal statements about it and to different mathematical devel- 
opments of it. These various notions can be reasonably well subsumed 
under one or another of three different major views which we may call 
the concept of true and error scores, an eclectic concept of true scores and 
parallel tests, and the concept of domain sampling.* 


THE THEORY OF TRUE AND ERROR SCORES 


One way of thinking about and describing unsystematic variation in 
scores is to conceive of the individual as possessing a certain amount of 
the trait being measured by a particular test and the score he actually 
earned on the test as being an imperfect function of this quality. His 
performance on any given administration of a test does not reflect with 
complete accuracy the amount of the trait he possesses, because of the 
effects of unsystematic or chance factors. The score an individual actually 
obtains on a test is termed his fallible score, and the amount of the trait 
being measured that he in fact possesses is termed his true score. The 
difference between the fallible and true scores is termed his error score. 
The error score sometimes causes the fallible score to be too high and 
sometimes causes it to be too low. The fallible scores an individual obtains 
on a series of parallel tests, then, vary in a random fashion around his 
true score. 


BASIC EQUATIONS IN THE CONCEPT OF TRUE AND ERROR SCORES 


The relationship between fallible, true, and error scores can be symbol- 
ized by the following equation: 


Ti — Lo = е . (8-1) 


* Historically it can be said that Spearman and Yule were the originators of the 
theory of true and error scores. Other strong adherents to this point of view are 
"Thurstone and Guilford. Brown and Kelley may be said to have notions similar to the 
eclectic concept of true scores and parallel tests. This view also has been stressed by 
Gulliksen. The last notion, that of domain sampling, is newer and has been developed 
by Tryon. See the selected references at the end of this chapter to the works of these 
writezs. 
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where т; is the fallible score earned on one administration of the test, 2. 
the true score, and e; the error score on that particular administration of 
the test. The terms of this equation may be arranged as follows: 


Ti = To F е (8-2) 


If we administer many parallel tests of the same trait to the same 
individual, say k parallel tests, there will be an equation for each repetition 
as follows: 


T2 = То + ез (8-3) 


Tk = То + e 4 


These equations show that the individual’s true score remains the same 
over the k parallel tests but his fallible score changes because the extent 
of error on the different applications of the test is different, the errors 
being sometimes positive and sometimes negative. This is merely sym- 
bolizing mathematically what we have said about fallible, true, and error 
scores. 

Equation (8-2) does not carry the condition that scores on a test are due 
only to a single factor within the individual. The fact that a single term 
т. has been used to describe the amount of the trait an individual pos- 
sesses should not be taken to imply that individual differences in scores on 
a given test are determined by a single factor. The true score could be a 
summation of true scores on a number of different traits, and Eq. (8-2) 
might be written as 


curie Рав. о ака (8-4) 


where А to М are the fåctors determining trait г. The term =. therefore 
merely stands for the sum of all systematic factors that are operating. 
Furthermore, we should not take Eq. (8-4) to imply that all factors have 
equal weight in determining the score of one individual on a test. More 
properly (8-4) should be written as 


т = Wara, + вар, + coc + Иман. Ве (8-5) 


Tf we find a systematic change in fallible scores, it means that there 
is an increase or a decrease in the number of factors entering into Eq. 
(8-5), or that there is a change in the relative weights (W) of the several 
factors. We can see in Eq. (8-5) that as the number of factors or their 
relative weights change, so would the fallible score г. б 
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FUNDAMENTAL ASSUMPTIONS IN THE THEORY OF TRUE 
AND ERROR SCORES 


In order to develop the concept of reliability on the basis of the theory 
of true and error scores, it is necessary to make three fundamental 
assumptions. One of these assumptions has to do with true scores, 
another with error scores, and the last with the way in which these two 
scores are combined. 

Assumption 1: The Individual Possesses Stable Characteristics or 
Traits That Persist through Time. In order for the concept of true and 
error scores to be meaningful some assumption such as the foregoing 
must be made. If the individual changed continuously from moment to 
moment, there would be no stability whatsoever in his characteristics or 
traits. It is therefore necessary for the theory of true and error scores to 
consider the individual as possessing stable characteristics that are 
different from the error factors which produce differences in fallible 
scores on different parallel tests. These stable characteristics of the 
individual are his true scores on various tests. They are characteristics 
which are assumed in order to understand and to predict the relationships 
between stimuli and responses, and may be considered to be intellectual 
constructs. 

Assumption 2: Errors Are Completely Random. From the essential 
notion of the theory of true and error scores it follows that variations in 
fallible scores on parallel tests are due entirely to unsystematic factors, 
the effects of which change from moment to moment. It must therefore 
be assumed that error scores are completely random and consequently are 
independent of all other characteristics. It follows, then, that the error 
scores on any one administration of a test are uncorrelated with scores on 
any other variable. Therefore 


Та ЩЕ ал аш ах: 


=т=, = ет, = .00 (8:0) 


where there are 1 to k parallel tests and y is any variable other than these 
parallel tests. 

Assumption 3: Fallible Scores Are the Result of the Aadition of True and 
Error Scores. A review of Eqs. (8-1) to (8-5) will show that they all involve 
the addition of true and error scores. Thus Eq. (8-2) states that the fallible 
score is equal to the true score plus the error score. Equation (8-5) is a 
more complex statement, but even here we see a simple sum. It is ap- 
parent that a number of other states of affairs could be assumed. For 
example, fallible scores might be taken as the product or the quotient of 
true and error scores. The formulation given, however, appears to be the 
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most reasonable as judged from the logical developments of Eq. (8-2). 
But most of all it is more comprehensible and concise. If we can 
explain phenomena on simple grounds and make satisfactory predictions 
with a simple formulation, there is no point in seeking a more complex 
formulation. Hence we use a simple sum in our basic equation, and in 
our more elaborate forms of Eq. (8-2) we continue to use sums. Further- 
more, many complex formulations involving the multiplication or divi- 
sion of factors can be transformed to additive functions if the values are 
transformed, as by logarithms. Hence it is argued that it is reasonable 
to assume that fallible scores are the result of the addition of true and 
error scores. 


PARALLEL TESTS IN THE CONCEPT OF TRUE AND ERROR SCORES 


It will be recalled that we defined parallel tests яз tests measuring 
exactly the same traits. Therefore in terms of the concept of true and 
error scores it would follow that when an individual is measured by a 
series of parallel tests, his true scores on all of them are precisely the 
same. If his true scores differed from one test to another, then by defini- 
tion the tests would not be measuring the same trait. His fallible scores, 
of course, may vary from one parallel test to another since the error 
factors operating on the different occasions of testing may differ. This 
is the situation we represented earlier in Eqs. (8-3). In the concept of 
true and error scores the situation with respect to scores on parallel 
tests is that represented in Table 8-2. In the rows we have the scores of 
each person over the К parallel tests, and in the columns the scores of 
the т individuals on one parallel test. 

Since different individuals possess different amounts of the trait being 
measured on any given parallel test, we find a variation among individuals 
on true scores. Inasmuch as we are dealing with parallel tests, any given 
individual has exactly the same true score on all parallel tests. In other 
words, the distributions of true scores on all'parallel tests are precisely 
the same. Consequently we can say that the means and standard devia- 
tions of true scores on all parallel tests are exactly the same. That is, 


ез меха (8-7) 
and 9 ас е =, (8-8) 


Since by definition the error scores е vary іп a completely random 
fashion, the distribution of error scores for any one individual (the 
values in any row) necessarily is equal to the distribution of error scores 
for any other individual (the values in any other row). Hence when the 
number of parallel tests, k, is very large, the standard deviation of the 
error scores of each person over the К parallel tests necessarily is equal 
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to the standard deviation of the error scores of every other person. That 
is, 
оо = (8-9) 


Furthermore, since the error scores vary in a completely random fash- 
ion, when the number of individuals is very large the distribution of 
error scores in any column necessarily is equal to the standard deviation 
of the error scores in any other column. Hence the standard deviations of 
error scores on all parallel tests necessarily are equal. That is, 

CRON cp (8-10) 

Finally, since the error scores vary in a completely random fashion 
equally in the rows and columns of Table 8-2, the distributions of error 
scores in the rows necessarily are equal to the distributions of error 
scores in the columns. That is, 


B. ced ЕХЕ ЗЕЕ Е (8-11) 


In the concept of true and error scores, by definition errors are factors 
that sometimes cause the fallible scores to be higher than the true scores 
and sometimes cause them to be lower. This means, then, that the error 
scores are sometimes positive and sometimes negative; and because they 
vary in a random fashion they are positive as frequently as they are 
negative, and every positive error of a given amount is matched by & 
negative error of the same amount. Consequently the mean of error 
scores is zero. This would be true whether we consider the mean of the 
error scores in any row of Table 8-2 or the mean of the error scores in 
any column. Hence 


а 0: = == 28-0 (8-12) 


THE MEAN OF SCORES ON PARALLEL TESTS 


An individual's fallible score is a composite score, being the sum of 
his true and error scores. In Eq. (7-4) we saw that the mean of composite 
scores is equal to the sum of the means of the components. Hence wé 
can write 


Х, = Х. а 
X: = Xo + ё, 
Xin = XS + 2-1 
Xr = Xo + ё 


маны, 
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However, as we have just seen in Eq. (8-12), the mean of the error 
scores on a test is zero. Hence in the above equations the terms ба, * * ‚в 
are all zero. Consequently in each of the foregoing equations the mean of 
the fallible scores equals the mean of the true scores so that 


Х:=.-- рагра (8-13) 


From Ед. (8-13) we can say that the means of the fallible scores on all 
parallel tests are equal to each other and are equal to the mean of the 


true scores. 


THE STANDARD DEVIATION OF SCORES ON PARALLEL TESTS 
Again considering fallible scores as composite scores, we can write the 
variance of fallible scores from Eq. (7-6) as 


% аааз 2 
о alas = о F Dota ee 


From Eq. (8-6) we know that the correlation between true and error 
scores is .00. Therefore the entire second term in the above equation 
becomes zero and drops out. We can then write the variances of a series 


of parallel tests as 


From Eq. (8-10) we know that the standard deviations of error scores 
for all parallel tests are equal to each other. Hence in each of the above 
equations we can write с? for the standard deviations of error scores. 
Therefore all the above equations are equal and we can write them as 


сї = 157 =o = д. +022 (8-14) 


Equation (8-14) shows us that the standard deviations of all parallel 
tests are equal to each other. 


THE CORRELATIONS AMONG PARALLEL TESTS 
From Eq. (8-3) we can write the correlations between any two parallei 
tests 7 and 7’ as 
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Since we know from Eq. (8-14) that the standard deviations of all 
parallel tests are equal, we can write oz? for тшт: 


_ Х(ть + e)(z« + er) 
See 

Z(z.? + т.е: + zer + егег) 
= я 
_ Exz?/n + 2г.е/т + Хаще/т + Zeiez/n 
2 


Таш) 


Oz 


Since the sum of the cross products of deviation scores divided by the 
number of cases is equal to the coefficient of correlation between the two 
variables times their standard deviations, we can write the last three 
terms in the numerator in this manner: E 
са. F Тете, F Тезе + Тавна j 
Tz? 


Таги = 


From Eq. (8-6) we know that the correlation between error scores and 
other variables is .00. Therefore the last three terms in the numerator 
become zero and drop out. Hence 


Tam = 255 (8-15) 


In a similar fashion we can show that the coefficient of correlation 
between any pair of parallel tests other than 2; and ту is equal to the 


ratio of the variance of true scores to the variance of fallible scores. 
Consequently we can write 


2 
— ==, = Oz, ae 
fue mu ыт fea =e = fem (8-16) 
E 


We conclude from Eq. (8-16) that all parallel tests are correlated with 
each other to the same degree. Therefore we can write the coefficient of 
correlation between parallel tests ав т... Inasmuch as the coefficient of 
correlation between scores on parallel tests is the reliability coefficient, 
we can also see from Eq. (8-16) that in terms of the concept of true 


and error scores the reliability coefficient is the ratio of the variance of 
true scores to the variance of fallible scores, 


THE CORRELATION BETWEEN SCORES ON PARALLEL TESTS AND SCORES 
ON ANY OTHER TEST 


Let us now examine the correlation between scores on any one parallel 
test 2; and scores on any other variable y: 
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Since the sum of cross products of deviation scores divided by the 


number of cases is equal to the correlation coefficient times the two 


standard deviations, 
ат. Фу F Теубе0у 
6-,0у 


Toy 


From Eq. (8-6) we know that the correlation between error scores and 
scores on any other variable is .00. Therefore the entire second term in 
the numerator becomes zero and drops out. Hence 
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From Eq. (8-16) we know that the ratio of the variance of true scores 
to the variance of fallible scores is equal to the reliability coefficient. 


Hence 
(8-17) 


Try = Trey М Tz 


By a similar derivation we can show that the above equation holds for 
any parallel test other than z;. Consequently 


Toy = 00000000 Tay = Trey М Taz (8-18) 


Hence we can conclude that all parallel tests correlate. to the same 
degree with any other variable. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF PARALLEL TESTS 
Let us now summarize our knowledge about parallel tests. 


1. The mean of the scores is exactly the same for all parallel tests. 
2. The standard deviation of the scores is exactly the same for all parallel 


tests. 
3. The scores on all parallel tests are correlated with each other to exactly 


the same degree. 
4, The scores on all parallel tests are correlated to exactly the same degree 


with the scores on any other variable. 
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It will be recalled that these characteristics were derived from the basic 
equation in the concept of true and error scores, Eq. (8-2), and from the 
three fundamental assumptions involved in this theory. If a set of tests 
satisfies these criteria, then they are parallel tests; and if it does not, 
they are not parallel tests. 


RELIABILITY IN TERMS OF THE CONCEPT OF TRUE AND ERROR SCORES 


Reliability of measurement, we said, refers to the extent of variation 
in an individual's scores over a series of parallel tests. We saw that the 
standard error of measurement and the reliability coefficient both give 
descriptions of the degree of reliability. Let us now examine the relation- 
ship between these two indices in terms of the concept of true and error 
scores. We can develop Eq. (8-16) as follows: 


o 


Таз, — E 
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PS 
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2 
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Therefore the standard deviation of the distribution of error scores on 
any one administration of a test is equal to the standard deviation of 
fallible scores on thateadministration times the square root of 1 minus 
the reliability coefficient. In Eq. (8-11) we showed that the standard 
deviation of error scores on any one administration of a test is equal 
to the standard deviation of the error scores of any one individual over 
k parallel tests. That is, c, = 5. Hence we can write Eq. (8-20) as the 
standard error of measurement: 


8 = о МТ = т.: (8-21) 


The variability of ап individual’s scores over a number of parallel 
tests, then, also is equal to the standard deviation of the fallible scores 
on any one administration times the square root of 1 minus the relia- 
bility coefficient. 


о 
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ESTIMATING TRUE SCORES 


We have seen from Eq. (8-13) that the mean of true scores is equal to 
the mean of fallible scores on any parallel test. If we rearrange the terms 
in Eq. (8-16), we have an equation which permits us to calculate the 
variance of true scores: 


Oz = eir (8-22) 


If we have two parallel tests, then, by using their standard deviation 
and the correlation between them it is quite simple to determine the 
characteristics of the distribution of true scores of the trait they measure. 

However, we cannot determine exactly the true score for any one 
individual. But let us see whether we can predict his true score from his 
fallible score. The coefficient of correlation between fallible and true 
Scores is 
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Е From the second assumption in the theory of true and error scores as 
Elven in Eq. (8-6) we know that the correlation between error scores 
and scores on any other variable is .00. Therefore the second term in 
the numerator of the above equation becomes zero and drops out: 


(gs 


ГА 
Substituting from Eq. (8-16), we have 
ты, = Mss (8-23) 


Traditionally this value is termed the index of reliability. It is the 
coefficient of correlation between fallible and true scores and indicates 
a good fallible scores are as measures of true scores. It is apparent 

at when the reliability of a (езі із low, fallible scores are poor indices 
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of true scores; and when reliability is high, true scores can be very accu- 
rately predicted from fallible scores. 


AN ECLECTIC CONCEPT OF TRUE SCORES 
AND PARALLEL TESTS 


For some the notion of random error and the assumptions involved 
in the theory of true and error scores are too restrictive and tenuous, 
and therefore they prefer to approach the matter of reliability of measure- 
ment from a similar but more eclectic point of view. In this concept 
true scores are not conceived of as some quality inherent in the indi- 
vidual. but are merely taken as the average of an individual’s scores over 
an infinite number of parallel tests. Again true scores are an intellectual 
construct since we could never obtain scores on an fndividual over an 
infinite number of tests, but the construct is different from that of true 
scores in the concept of true and error scores. 

The equation for true scores of any individual, then, is 


HAE ai is (8-24) 


where ті to т, refer to scores on parallel tests and А is an infinitely large 
number. More exactly, we should say that z, is the value that is 
approached as the number of parallel tests is increased without limit. 
Consequently it is not necessary to make the first assumption of the 
theory of true and error scores. While the second assumption in that 
theory is implied here, it is not really necessary. To be sure, it makes 
the concept of reliability somewhat clearer to conceive of errors as being 
completely random, but we do not have to so stipulate for this develop- 
ment. Similarly, the third assumption, the additive character of scores, 
is not necessary but also may be implied. 


THE CORRELATION BETWEEN SCORES ON PARALLEL TESTS AND SCORES 
ON ANY OTHER TEST 


Our general definition of parallel tests is that they are tests which 
measure the saie traits to the same degree. We need no other definition 
to begin our development. The question we must ask and answer is how 
to determine whether two or more tests do in fact measure the same 
traits to the same degree. One approach is to examine the content or 
nature of the tests. Suppose we have two tests both of which involve 
the same types of arithmetic problems. In one the problems are 
8--4- ‚ 9--2- , and 1+7 = ; and in the 
other the problems are 4+3 = ‚ 2+9 = апа 


b 
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7T+1= . Even though the specific problems contained in the 
two tests are different, they are so very nearly the same that we certainly 
should be willing to say that the two tests measure the same traits and 
therefore are parallel tests. However, if one test involved putting pegs 
into holes and the other involved solving algebraic formulae we should 

. not be willing to say that they are parallel. The problems posed by 
these two tests are so very different that as psychologists we should 
say that they elicit quite different psychological processes and therefore 
measure quite different traits. 

Hence we could use our judgment as psychologists as a way for gauging 
the extent to which two or more tests are parallel, our judgment being 
based upon the similarity in the nature and content of the two tests. 
This judgmental process is so subjective, however, that the opinions of 
two different psychologists with respect to the parallelism of two or more 
tests might be quite different. Furthermore, a given individual may not 
be certain of his own judgment. Therefore we should like to have a 
more objective way of indicating the degree of parallelism of two tests. 

Let us approach the problem a bit obliquely. Suppose we have a test 
and we wish to know what traits it measures. Obviously an examination 
of its nature and content would give us some information. We could 
obtain an even better notion if we knew something of the ways in which 
its scores are related to scores on a wide variety of other tests. By noting 
the nature of those tests with which our test is more highly related and 
those with which it tends to be unrelated, we can obtain some general 
notions of the traits measured by our test. 

For example, suppose scores on our test are rather highly correlated 
with Scores on tests involving placing dots into small circles, tracing 
irregular pathways with a pencil, placing pegs into holes, and throwing 
darts. In addition, suppose scores on our test at best bear only very low 
correlations on the one hand with tests involving speed and accuracy 
of motion such as blind positioning movements and on the other hand 
With tests of goodness of vision such as visual acuity. Speed and accuracy 
of movements or goodness of vision alone are relatively unrelated to 
Scores on our test, but when they occur in combination in a test we find 
substantial relationship with our test. On the basis of the pattern of 
correlations our test has with these other tests, we probably should term 
it a test of eye-hand coordination. 

If we had a second test and it, too, showed precisely the same pattern 
of correlations with other tests, we should also term it a test of eye-hand 
Coordination, We should therefore say that two or more tests measure 
the same traits if they have precisely the same pattern of correlations 
With a wide variety of other tests. Since parallel tests by definition are 
tests that measure the same traits, if two or more tests are parallel they 
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must have precisely the same patterns of correlations with other tests. 
In other words, all tests that are parallel are correlated to the same 
degree with any other given test. à 


THE CORRELATIONS AMONG PARALLEL TESTS 


Let us now examine the correlations among parallel tests. Actually 
the intercorrelations among parallel tests can be taken as being merely 
a special case of the proposition we just discussed: that for a series of 
tests to be considered parallel they must be correlated to the same degree 
with any other given test. 

Let us illustrate this in a somewhat roundabout way. Suppose we have 
k parallel tests but we hold out one of them, 21, for a moment and con- 
sider it as an outside test. Pursuant to our earlier rationale, tests тә to 
2, all must be correlated equally with ті since they are parallel. That is, 


Tan = Tum = 00000 = fna 


"Therefore we know that z; is correlated to the same degree with all 
the other tests. Now let us hold out test z» and consider it as an outside 
test. Then pursuant to our first criterion of parallel tests, 


Tun = Tez, = + 55 = fua 


Therefore we know that т» is correlated to the same degree with all the 
other tests. We also know that ту and т; are correlated to the same 
degree with all the other tests га to г, and are correlated with each other 
to this same degree. Proceeding in this fashion, we can demonstrate that 
on the basis of the first criterion of parallel tests the intercorrelations 
among parallel tests must be equal. Consequently we can say that for 
a series of tests to be considered as being parallel they must correlate 
with each other to precisely the same degree. 


THE MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF PARALLEL TESTS 


As we have just seen, in the concept of statistically equivalent parallel 
tests the nature of the correlations between parallel tests and other tests 
and the intercorrelations among parallel tests follow logically from the 
general definition of parallel tests (tests which measure precisely йе 
same traits), which is the basis of this eclectic notion. However, there is 
nothing in this definition which in and of itself provides indications of 
a logic which leads to statements about the nature of the means and 
standard deviations of parallel tests. In the concept of true and error 
scores these characteristics mathematically follow from the basic equa- 
tions and assumptions. T 
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As a consequence it is perhaps not surprising to find that there is some 
divergence of opinion among those who adhere to the notions of this 
eclectic point of view relative to the means and standard deviations of 
parallel tests. Since the basic definition of parallel tests tells us nothing 
about the means and standard deviations, we must deal with them on 
different grounds. 

It is sometimes said that the means and standard deviations of parallel 
tests must be assumed to be equal. Yet the basis for such an assumption 
is obscure. Let us therefore approach the matter differently. 

As we said, reliability of measurement is indicated by the extent of 
Variation among an individual’s scores over a series of parallel tests. Thus 
if we wished to know the reliability with which the weights of objects 
are measured we should weigh objects on a series of balances. Suppose 
that on one balínce, weight is expressed in pounds, on another in kilo- 
grams, on another in arrobas, and on another in ssu. Obviously variation 
among weight scores would be meaningless since the units in which 
Weight is expressed differ from one parallel balance to another. Therefore 
We should have to transmute the values of weight on all parallel balances 
to the same scale and examine the variation among the scores of each 
Object on these transmuted values. 

Similarly, with a series of parallel tests all measuring the same psycho- 
logical trait, variation in an individual's scores over these tests would be 
meaningless unless scores on all tests were expressed in the same units. 
In Chap. 3 we outlined the rationale for rendering units of measurement 
9n different tests comparable by use of standard or standardized scores. 
If this rationale is aecepted, then the means and standard deviations of 
Scores on all parallel tests become equal because we make them so by & 
Process of transformation. However, even though all parallel tests have 
the same means and standard deviations, it should be clear that equality 
of means and standard deviations of raw scores is not a criterion of parallel 
tests in this eclectic concept as it is in the theory of true and error scores, 


THE 
HE MEANS or TRUE SCORES 


x Let us now examine the means of true scores. From Eq. (8-24) we can 
Tite the true score of any individual a as 


ха кышы pm icd (8-25) 


ME ron Eq. (7-29), the formula for the mean of average scores, we can 
ite the mean of the true scores for all n individuals as 
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Since we are taking the means of all parallel tests to be equal through 
transformation, that із, X; = · · · = X, = X, and there are k parallel 
tests, 


i I =X (8-26) 


Hence the mean of true scores is precisely equal to the mean of fallible 
scores. 


THE VARIANCE OF TRUE SCORES 
Now let us consider the variance of true scores. This we can write as 


у 6) 
Oza — Ока ЕЕ 


As we вее, we are concerned with the standard deviation of the average 
of a composite of scores. This we considered in Eq. (7-30). Therefore 
we can write 


Над 6 200 20а 0). 


By our transformation process we have made all the standard devia- 
tions of the parallel tests equal (cz), and we have shown that the inter- 
correlations among parallel tests are equal (г). Consequently we can 
write the above equation as 


ee А (ко? + k(k — Пот] 
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Since ЖК is a very large number, for all practical purposes 1/k = 0 and 
the entire first term becomes zero and drops out, and (k — 1)/k — 1. 
Hence 


02,2 ог. (8-27) 
or бы. „ (8-28) 
„та 


In this eclectic development, as in the concept of true and error scores, 
we see that the variance of true scores is equal to the variance of fallible 
scores times the reliability coefficient, and the reliability coefficient is 
equal to the ratio of the variance of true scores to the variance of fallible 
scores. 


e 
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ESTIMATING TRUE SCORES 


By means of Eqs. (8-26) and(8-27) we can calculate the characteristics 
of the distribution of true scores. But again we cannot determine the true 
score of an individual. The best we can do is to estimate it from his 
fallible score. Therefore let us develop the correlation between fallible 
and true scores: 


Tam, = Таба mk 
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However, the standard deviations of the scores on all parallel tests are 
equal through transformation so that cz = ‘`` = 94 = 7» and the 
Intercorrelations among all the parallel tests are equal so that 


Tan = “о Ти = Ju 


Since we are dealing with a composite variable, it will be recalled that 
there are k — 1 of these correlation terms. Hence 
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Since k is a ve k so closely approximates zero that it 
ry large number, 1/k so closely 

can be considered to be zero and the entire first term of the de 
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Substituting for oz, from Eq. (8-27) gives 
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Dividing the numerator and denominator by c;? and Vra, we have 
п УЕ (8-29) 


This value indicates the accuracy with which we can predict true from 
fallible scores. It will be observed that this formula, which is termed the 
index of reliability, is precisely the same as that [Eq. (8-23)] which we 
developed on a different conceptual basis in connection with the theory of 
true and error scores. 


RELIABILITY IN TERMS OF THE ECLECTIC ‘CONCEPT 
In this eclectic concept the standard error of measurement, the varia- 
tion among the scores of any one individual over the k parallel tests, 
would be | E 
Ка = сы, 
As a variance this is 


Sa? = 02, = Z(z. — Tea)? 
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= i (E1? — дига, + te? + +++ + Ek? — лах, H Tea) (8-80) 
Sa = 1 (Bat — 2Xna, + Ут.) (8-31) 


At this point we can take either of two courses, both of which result in 
the same formula. However, they involve different conceptualizations 
and so we shall deal with them separately. 

There is nothing in the definition of true scores or parallel tests in this 
eclectic concept which permits us to make any statement about whether 
the standard error of measurement is the same for all individuals or 
whether it varies in magnitude from one individual to another. Perhaps 
as a result of the influence of the theory of true and error scores the 
assumption, is frequently made that the standard error of measurement:is 
equal for all individuals. Obviously the specific values of x1 to 2, and Ta 
vary from individual to individual, but pursuant to this assumption the 
sum of their squares and cross products as given in Eq. (8-30) would be 
the same for all individuals. 4 

A second way of approaching the matter is to make по assumption at 
all about the equality of the standard error of measurement for all indi- 
viduals. If we do not make any assumption, then our task is simply to 
determine the mean of the standard errors of all individuals. Let us begin 
by pursuing this second course. с 
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Note that in Eq. (8-31), which is the variance of any one individual's 
fallible scores over k parallel tests, г. is a constant. Therefore we can 
write Уго? as kta, Hence 


1 
8,2 = k (51.2 — 2xx., + Као.) 


1 
= «+ ++ а — (та H tco cene) E Кое) 


(8-32) 
If we average the variance for all a to п individuals, we have 
HORE coo um) (тл, + `` H fete) 
+. +... + а + 2555090) 
Si. = даа, cocco + meme) + Eme] (8.33). 


n 
T Rearranging terms, grouping scores by tests rather than by individuals, 
ves 
1 
y Uni? + ож +... ВВ ЫЫ + 2,2) 
— tita, ВОИ T гита еи 


S. - (тли, Б meme) + Кыл ct те та)! 
т 
1 
ETH +++ 4 Bap — Бата - ccc - 225 + 522.) 
1 [> ы Dane 
= 4 (2x, Ir? Exit. » Zr. , Та! 
5 (72 + veg eoa me а аг 
1 
F k Ca? срина од? — 200:,7:ше — + — 2620221 ze + koza") 


ie alling that the standard deviations of all parallel tests are equal by 
Write M 95001 of their scores and that there are Е parallel tests, we 
Which ai + +++ + on? as фол. Also there are k covariance terms, т о 
are equal [Eq. (8-29)], which we can write as 820:04,7 45.3. Therefore 


5 = НСА ола В ко) 


= 03 — 20101, + Тағы pis ox? 
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Making appropriate substitutions for о., from Eq. (8-27) and for т... 
from Eq. (8-29), we have 


S? = o? — 20:0, ут. ММ Та: + аа Гас 
= on 2017. "Us T zr 
= oy — оты 


c; — ты) (8-34) 


The above formula gives the average of the standard errors of measure- 
ment when the standard error is expressed in terms of variance. By using 
S? as a description of the extent of unsystematic variation in individuals’ 
scores over parallel tests, we make no commitment about the nature of 
the variation. There is no theoretical or practical reason why we should 
make such a commitment, and to use an average value-such as S? is 
perfectly adequate for any descriptive purposes. Indeed, it could well be 
that some individuals are more resistant to the influence of unsystematic 
factors than are others. In any event, this is a question that can be left 
open to empirical investigation. 

Let us say we are willing to assume that the magnitude of the standard 
error of measurement, S?, is the same for all individuals. Then as we 
pointed out earlier, while the sums of the terms in the brackets of Eq. 
(8-30) would be the same for all individuals, the specific values of ті to ть 
апа го would vary from individual to individual. Therefore when we sum 
the standard errors as we did in Eq. (8-33), the totai of each term іп 
brackets would be the same, and we should make our development from 
Eq. (8-32) but as 


2S? (КМ? Вот + 2) — 2Z(nms- + + ` + там) + К22,2) 
n n 


Since we are taking S? to be a constant, that is, the same for each 
person, we could write 2S?2/n as S?, because the sum of a constant divided 
by the number of times it is summed to itself is equal to the constant. To 
continue the development, 


(1/k) (221 + + + + + Xn? — 22xiz2 — + + + — 2®хьл„ + КЪТ.) 
в = 
I n 
2l(Zm*, ... ү 2m? _ g Bait, Улуте me 
e Sui ui Oh о 
= Hor "i SES Боа — УНУ Мыш * 52 — Da saints 


+ Ко) (8-35) 


The variances of all parallel tests through transtormation are equal to 
each other so that o.,?+ - - - + 0.2 = Ко. From Eq. (8-29) we knew 
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that the correlations between scores on all parallel tests and ты are the 
same. Substituting for г... from Eq. (8-29), we could write the terms 


522020. fr с о а O AE = —9kosos., = 


Finally, from Eq. (8-29) we know that we can write 0? as ог. and 
72, 88 о. ут... Therefore we can write Eq. (8-35) as 


S? = i [ko.? — 2kozo. Ата: МТ: + Казан) 


= o — до та + 0:722 
5 
= 02" — вата: 


= ос (1 — тш.) (8-36) 


It is apparent from Eqs. (8-34) and (8-36) that whether we assume the 
Standard error of measurement to be the same for all individuals or make 
no assumption at all about it but compute the average of the standard 
errors for all individuals, the values are precisely the same. It will also be 
observed that the formula for the standard error of measurement is pre- 
cisely the same whether we develop it from the rationale of this eclectic 
ройсерв of true scores and paraliel tests [Eqs. (8-34) and (8-36)] or from 

6 rationale of the theory of true and error scores [Eq. (8-20)]. 


THE CONCEPT OF DOMAIN SAMPLING 


P © now turn to the third view of reliability of measurement, which 
1868 from a notion of sampling from a specified domain of behavior. The 
па of view adopted is that when we define a trait we are describing а 
n" Eun BE behavior, a category of behaviors all of which pi Some 
E in common. To measure the trait we provide a series of 1 x 3 
ins 1018 each of which elicits one or another of the pee ot m 
not ра The operations of measurement we develop to n a Bes o 
eli ар all the possible behaviors in the domain but only a sample 0 г 
ability of measurement, then, is conceived of as referring to the exten’ 
eee among an individual's scores on а number of d d ще 
me n Samples of items or situations, all of which are drawn RE he 
More зіп, or to the extent of correlation between scores оп 
© such samples, 


THR 
ааа BASIS OF THE CONCEPT OF DOMAIN SAMPLING 
съд Cept of domain sampling conceives of à trait as being 8 group T 
be "inda all of which have some property in common. et тор : 
of te Constitutes a domain of behavior and differs from other gro 2% 
Aviors or domains which have other properties in common. 50 
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domains of behavior may be quite general, whereas others may be quite 
specific. Thus the domain “aggression” includes a wide variety of be- 
haviors from murderous acts and injury to others, through hitting and 
cursing, to malicious gossiping and hostile glances. On the other hand, the 
domain “‘simple addition” involves only the addition of pairs of single- 
digit numbers. Some domains completely include other domains, whereas 
in other instances there is only partial overlap. The domain “‘social inter- 
action” completely includes the domain “aggression” since all aggression 
involves the interaction among people, whereas the domain "verbal 
fluency" would only partially overlap the domain "aggression" to include 
acts of cursing and malicious gossiping but not murderous acts, hitting, 
angry glances, and the like. 

Pursuant to the point of view of domain sampling we can say that the 
exigencies of testing time and the like prevent us from tapping all the 
behaviors in à domain. Therefore a given test or measuring device does 
not measure all the possible behaviors in a domain but only a sample of 
them. Consequently when we measure a trait we are only sampling from a 
larger domain. 

For example, suppose we wish to measure the trait "interest in active 
occupations," which we define as "preference for occupations which in- 
volve moving about from one place to another." We can conceive of many 
items in which people are asked whether they would like or dislike such 
occupations as bus driver, traveling salesman, airline pilot, patrolman, 
and solicitor. From the many possible items, we choose for our test only à 
certain number, say 50. Consequently our test is comprised of a sample 
of 50 items from the total domain of items. 

As another example let us consider the measurement of reaction time 
to a light. We can conceive of a large number of presentations of the light 

- to subjeets, and these many presentations constitute the domain of 
reaction time to this particular light. However, because of the limitations 
of the experimental period when we actually measure reaction time we 
might present the light only 25 times. Hence we have taken a sample of 
responses from the many possible numbers of responses which constitute 
the domain. 


THE STATISTICAZ DESCRIPTION OF A DOMAIN 


Suppose we wish to describe the nature of the items or situations that 
comprise a domain. Since the domain is comprised of 2 number of com- 
ponents, a description of it would involve statements about the dis- 
tributional characteristics of the components, the relationships among 
the components, and the relationships between the components and other 
variables. The components of any domain vary among themselves in 
these characteristics. They differ among themselves in their means, 


on 
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standard deviations, and covariances. Therefore in order to provide a 
Statistical description-of the components 7, we should have to describe 
their average characteristics. In describing a particular domain, then, we 
should give the following values: 


_X; = average of means of scores on components 
7. = average of variances of scores on components 
729:;7.,, = average of covariances among components 
72,047: = average of covariances between components and any other 


variable у outside the domain 


We may wonder ‘why covariances are used to describe the relationships 
tather than just the coefficients of correlation. Reference to Eqs. (7-18) 
and (7-22) will show that in determining relationships involving com- 
Posites, knowledge of the intercorrelations among components is not 
Sufficient and knowledge of covariances is also necessary. 


SAMPLING FROM A DOMAIN 


From a particular domain we could draw samples of any given size. In 
our test of “interest in active occupations” we could have 10 items, 38, 50, 
164, or any other number. Similarly, in our reaction-time test we could 
mee three reactions, or 17, 25, 45, or whatever we wish. If our domain is 
infinitely large we could draw an infinite number of such samples. | 

t us say that we draw k samples from our domain, each sample being 
Composed of M items or situations. We then have 1 to k samples each 
fo возеа of 1 to M components. Such scores сап be represented as 

WS: 


(8-37) 


= tu H ‘`` F Tru 


e des Sample we draw from the domain is representative of it, ма its 
8180бегівісв are exactly the same as those of the total domain. Now 
ae every one of the k samples we draw is perfectly тергев 

Жу total domain in terms of the averages of the means, җы ere 

Our tances of the component items or situations J; then the follo 

Conditions would hold: 
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1. The averages of the means of the scores on the components are the 
same for all samples and are equal to the average of the means of the 
scores on the components in the total domain: 


Х,у--:: =X, =X; (8-38) 
2. The averages of the variances of the scores on the components are the 


same for all samples and are equal to the average of the variances of the 
scores on the components in the total domain: 


сыр = =, = 0.2 (8-39) 

3. The averages of the covariances among the components in all samples 

are equal and are equal to the average of the cross coyariances between 
the components in the domain: 


Оба гг, "б" “баб, Таны — CO 7 — Оба Гэ; 
= = nage ва = 70707 = бат,» (8-40) 


4. The averages of the covariances between the components and апу 
other variable are the same in all samples and are equal to the average 
of the covariances among the components and any other variable in 
the total domain: 


C2 jFyTajyy — `` 70 “ба, Cyr = Фау zy (8-41) 


A DOMAIN AS AN INTELLECTUAL CONSTRUCT 


We might argue that it is impossible to draw a number of samples of a 
given size from a domain and expect them all to be precisely equal in 
terms of average mean, variance, and covariance. Indeed, if we were 
dealing with an actual population of behaviors, this would be true. But in 
the theory of domain sampling the domain is conceived of not as a domain 
of actual or even potential items or situations, but rather as an intel- 
lectual construct. Conceptually we are dealing only with those samples 
drawn from the domain that are representative of the total domain. 

Suppose we conceive of a domain as a group of actual behaviors. We 
should begin by defining our variable, following the rationale we outlined 
in Chap. 2, ending up with a verbal statement of the nature and charac- 
teristics of the trait we propose to measure. Taking this verbal statement 
as a set of specifications or a blueprint, we should then develop operations 
for measuring the trait. We should say that from the many behaviors 
which fall in the domain we have defined, behaviors all of which have in 
common the property with which we are concerned, the operations of 
measurement only sample them. о 
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г Let us return to our example of the measurement of the trait “interest 
in active occupations.” It might be that we develop some 1,000 items 
from the definition of our trait. But the practicalities of testing being 
what they are, we might say that we can only have an inventory consist- 
ing of 50 items. Therefore we should draw from the total pool of 1,000 
items 50 of them, which we should form into our measuring device. This 
measuring device, then, samples 50 out of the 1,000 possibilities. 

Now we might say that these 1,000 items constitute our domain and 
that all the items are equally good because they all stem from the defini- 
tion of our variable. Therefore the choice of any particular 50 items should 
pe determined purely on a chance basis, with the likelihood of any given 
item’s being chosen being precisely the same as that of any other item. In 
а similar fashion we could pick out other samples of 50 items, taking them 
88 being parallel to our first since all samples are chosen in а purely 
random fashion, Reliability of measurement, then, would be determined 
by the variation in an individual's scores over these various parallel tests 
or by the intercorrelations among them. : 

If we adopt this point of view, then it is necessary to deal with the 
Problem of the extent to which each of the samples is representative of 
the total domain. But this implies two propositions: first, that we can 
EAM describe the totality of the domain, and secondly, that all items 

т situations are equally good for measuring the trait. я ; 
th f we wish to describe statistically the characteristics of the items in 
ah domain we wish to measure, we should do so in terms of whatever 
о CAM eristics appear to be important, such as the means and variances 
of the items and their covariances. We should describe the items in terms 

е averages of their means, variances, and covariances and compare 
“Se values with those of the total domain. 


aout which items constitute our domain? The 50 we finally selected? 


he 1 000 i 1 what? С tainly if 
which igi 1 of items? Or ? Cer 
› hich form our original pool o have derelicto 


Ww А 3 
bs ‘ad given more time and effort to the matter we mg Nh. 
in pt 1,000 items but 10,000 such items, or 100,000 or 1mi ion. | à 
бы “ny instances we could conceive of there being а limitless number oi 
“sible items that could be developed from the definition of our trait, an 


Stefore our domain limitless. Е 
Ow there are IVN about which it might be said that nr 
падане and specific number of possible items which can ie um 
wi ified. Suppose we wish to measure the trait “simple addition, ге, 

fine as “the addition together of pairs of single-digit numbers. 


i с 
m HOD are 10 single-digit numbers ranging from 0 to Eu E 
take ie, at a time there are only 100 possible items. We i ine 
ever + “р osition that these 100 items constitute the total om . ae 
) her е is nothing in our definition which stipulates that items са 
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be repeated, so-that again we have a limitless number of possible items in 
our domain. Consequently we might be led to conclude that all domains 
are comprised of an infinite number of items. 

Furthermore, sampling from a domain, as we have just described it, 
presupposes that we consider all the available items as being equally 
good "representatives" of the domain. However, in practice it is very 
unlikely that we should consider all the items we can think of as being 
equally good. Let us return to our example of the inventory for measuring 
“interest in active occupations.” Undoubtedly we should not consider all 
the items in our pool of 1,000 to be equally good as measures of “active 
occupations.” For example, we might discard the item “patrolman,” 
because while patrolmen do move about they do not do so to any great 
extent. Obviously, therefore, even though we develop all the items from 
the definition of our trait, some of them do not seem to ‘fit the definition 
quite so well as others. As a consequence we find it relatively easy to dis- 
tinguish among items in terms of how well they fit our definition and to 
discard those which fit it less well. In addition, we might find it easy to 
distinguish between more and less acceptable items on other grounds. 
The item “solicitor” we might discard because it has certain immoral 
implications; and if we were testing boys we might discard the item 
“airline pilot” because the occupation is so glamorous for boys that they 
would all choose it and the item would not differentiate among individ- 
uals. So on one basis or another we should find 50 items which we believe 
to be better than the remaining 950, and as a consequence the basis of 
our choice of items would not be random; rather, it would be systematic. 

Let us also reconsider our example of the measurement of reaction 
time. We might say that all presentations of the stimulus are comparable 
and elicit the same kind of behavior. Therefore we should present the 
stimulus as many times as we found convenient and should take as an 
individual’s score the average of his reaction times. However, it is very 
probable that we should not do this. As psychologists we should say that 
the first few reaction times are not representative of the individual’s 
speed of response, because at the beginning he is becoming familiar with 
the apparatus; and that after many reactions the individual becomes 
fatigued or bored, and again simple reaction time alone is not being meas- 
ured. So it is likely that we should discard perhaps the first 10 responses 
and take only the next 25 for our determination. Again we find ourselves 
in a position wherein we can say that some of the items or situations are 
more representative of the domain than are others, and our final selection 
of samples is not determined by chance. гс 

We have stretched things a bit to make our point. In drawing items or 
situations from an actual or potential pool, the decision of whether or not 
to include a given item or situation is not always easy. Of the items we 
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develop from the definition of our variable we can say that some are more 
representative of the domain as we have defined it than are others, but in 
Many instances there will be doubt. In any event it is obvious that items 
or situations to greater or lesser degrees fit into the domain, and there is no 
boundary which clearly differentiates items pertaining to the domain 
from those which do not. It is certain that by one means or another we do 
ultimately select a set of operations of measurement which samples 
Something, and the method of selection ordinarily is not based on chance. 
Usually the items or situations selected are those which best fit our ideas 
about the nature of the domain. 

. The best definition of the domain or variable, then, is given by the par- 
ticular sample of items or situations which we finally select. Or if we wish, 
ще сап say that the domain is defined by the particular sample we select. 
This is, of course, an operational definition of our trait. Consequently, our 
Comain is not a collection of actual items or situations but rather is an 
intellectual construct. It is a conceptualized domain of behavior that has 
the same characteristics as those in our actual sample or test as are indi- 
cated by the average means, variances, and covariances. А 

This is the basic proposition of the concept of domain sampling. The 
main is characterized by a set of items or situations which on the 
Average have the same means, variances, and covariances as those of our 
test, Parallel samples drawn from the domain are those which also have 
С same average means, variances, and covariances, and those which do 
not have these same average characteristics are not parallel. Recall that 

9 ота and the sample drawn from it, other than those items or 
i tuations Which constitute our actual test, are constructs and not actual 
Bos Or situations. The conceptualized domain contains an infinitely 

Ее number of components. 


si 


ORAN A DOMAIN BY THE SELECTION OF ITEMS WHICH ARE 
TED TO SOME OTHER MEASURE OF THE TRA‘ 
CHAR is nothing implicit in the concept of domain comnie spun 
verbal S us to the process we have just discussed of defining а Go + 
final] terms, developing a series of items from that definition, a 
+ selecting those which in our opinion best satisfy the definition. 
quite di m practice we often develop a measuring кше. a 
Situati ferent ways, These other procedures yield collections 011 S Да 
indicates all of which are said to measure the same characteris ы » = 
ee by the fact that they are related to some other measu 
ane of that characteristic. 
leadershin’ ap example, we wish to measure leaders 
Vises 4 1р as "the formal role in a group wherein t 
nd directs the behavior of other members of that group. 


hip. We could define 
he individual super- 
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to this definition we could obtain two groups of individuals: those who ~ 


have achieved the formal role of leader and those who have not. Thus we 
might obtain a group of 100 high school boys who have been elected 
president of their class or club, captain of their team, or the like. Paired 
with them we could have another 100 boys equal in age and in group or 
team membership, but none of whom have achieved the role of formal 
leader. 

Now we adrninister a series of items to all boys. For example, we might 
have them describe themselves on an adjective checklist, each boy check- 
ing those adjectives which he believes describe him. We use an adjective 
checklist rather than some other type of device because we believe that 
“self-perception” is more likely to be related to leadership behavior. 
However, we do not know or have any ideas about what particular self- 
perceptions will be related to leadership behavior, so for each adjective or 
item we observe the difference in responses of the two groups of boys. We 
could set some particular difference as being significant and could use in 
our final adjective checklist only those items which meet this criterion. 
If there are more “significant” items than we need, we utilize those for 
which the differences in the responses of the two groups of boys are the 
greatest since they are most closely related to the property we wish to 
measure. 

Our domain, then, is comprised of a series of adjectives all of which 
have in common the property of differentiating those individuals who 
have manifested leadership from those who have not. In the development 
of our original pool of items there need have been no selection on the 
basis of any definition of leadership. Perhaps all we did was to take a 
random sample of adjectives which describe personal characteristics in 
the hope that some of them would be useful for our particular purposes. 

In this same manner we might develop an inventory designed to 
measure "interests of students in the physical sciences." We begin by 
collecting a series of items asking for expressions of interest in all sorts of 
occupations, hobbies, and school subjects. As we develop our items we 
merely seleet those which have to do with activities which people like or 
dislike. We then administer our interest items to & group of college 
students majoring in the physical sciences and to others majoring in 
other subjects. By comparing the responses of the two groups to each of 
the questions, we select as representative of our final domain of "interests 
of students in the physical sciences" those items on whicli the differences 
between the responses of the two groups meet some criterion of 
significance. 

Both in the adjective checklist and in the interest inventory the items 
or situations themselves are not necessarily developed or selected on the 
basis of some definition of the specific domain or variable we are interested 
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in measuring. Rather, they may be chosen on some other grounds, that is, 

from a more general domain, such as personally descriptive adjectives in 

the one case and activities in the other. The final selection of items for 

the domains, however, is based upon the degree to which the items һауе. 
the common property of being related to some other measure of the trait 

in which we are interested. 

A test developed in this way can be treated as a sample from a domain 
in just the same way as a test wherein the items are developed from a 
verbal definition of a trait. As а matter of fact, when we develop a series 
of items from a verbal definition of a trait we often do not entirely trust 
our subjective judgment of whether a givsn item really follows from the 
definition or not. Therefore we sometimes eliminate items which are not 
related to some other independent measure of the same trait or which are 
related to it to^a low degree. In other cases we may not trust our own 
Judgment concerning a single item, but we do trust our collective judg- 
ment concerning the large bulk of items. In this case we may compute the 
Score for each person on the total of all items in the available pool and 
eliminate those items which are unrelated to, or are related only to a low 
degree With, total scores. 


PARALLEL TESTS IN THE CONCEPT OF DOMAIN SAMPLING 


Clearly implicit both in the theory of true and error scores and in the 
eclectic concept of true scores and parallel tests is the notion that it is 
Possible to develop а set of actual tests which precisely meet the mathe- 
matical criteria of parallelism. Indeed, a set of actual parallel tests is 
кончу to estimate reliability, and an infinite number of actual parallel 
ied Would be necessary to obtain a precise statement of the degree of 
reliability. 
T5 m the concept of domain sampling, parallel tests are viewed as being 
t e ^ectual constructs, and a set of actual tests which meet certain егі- 
Өгіз, of parallelism is not necessary to estimate thé degree of reliability of 
measurement, It is not. denied that tests which meet the criteria of 
Parallelism in terms of having precisely equal means, standard deviations, 
and Intercorrelations, as well as the same patterns of correlations with 
other tests, can exist. ‘This is a matter left open for empirical investigation 
and has no bearing upon either the theory of reliability or the estimation 
of the degree of reliability. : 

In our mathematical formulations of the concept of domain sampling 
We have denoted parallel samples drawn from a domain as 1 to К, each 
‘ample containing M items, situations, ete. Any one sample can be our 
Actual test, or measuring instrument, and the remainder are intellectual 
constructs, For convenience let us designate sample 1 as the actual test 
and samples 2 to k as the parallel constructs. 
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THE MEANS OF SCORES ON PARALLEL TESTS 


From Eq. (7- -4) we know that the mean of composite scores is equal to 
the sum of the 1 means of the components. Since from Eq. (8-38) we know 
that the means of the components in all samples are,the same, we can con- 
clude that the means of the scores on all parallel samples are the same. 
That is, 

хта, (8-42) 


where i refers to any parallel test, whereas we have used 7 to refer to any 
component in a parallel test. 


THE VARIANCES OF SCORES ON PARALLEL TESTS 


From Eq. (7-8), the formula for the variance of a composite, we can 
write the variances of the scores on our parallel tests as follows: 


gau? = Msi, + M(M — Vora, Та „Тг, 
кй» St 3 Pe aT ла (8-43) 
= Mc, + M(M = Пре tae 


Since from Eqs. (8-39) and (8-40) we know that the averages of the 
variances of the components in all parallel samples as well as their co- 
variances are equal, all the above equations are equal. That is, 


од? +++ = 0? = 0,2 2 (8-44) 


THE CORRELATIONS AMONG PARALLEL TESTS 


In the concept of domain sampling each parallel sample or test is a 
composite. From Eq. (7-22), the formula for the correlation between two 
composites, we can write the correlation between any two parallel tests 
1 and 2, each of which is composed of 7 to M components, as 


Там = Teze tH) (Eart тм) 
__ бтыбты тылы dott t E 0s aues riti 
020:, 


In the numerator there are M? terms, so we can express the sum in the 
numerator as the number of terms M? times their mean. Therefore 


p ии 
2 
M Оты тал тты 


Taz, — Ж 


hat the average of the cross covariance of 


From Eq. (8-40) we know t 
Пе] tests is equal to the average covariance 


the components of any two para 
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ч 
among the components of any one parallel test, and from Eq. (8-44) we 
know that the standard deviations of all parallel tests are equal so that 
we can write the denominator of the above equation, тты, as oz,2: 
ШЕТ нен 
Taz, = Wer го т 

Instead of using parallel tests 1 and 2 we could have used any other 
pair and should have come out with the above equation. Therefore we can 
say that all the correlations among parallel samples or tests (the reliability 
Coefficient) are equal, and can write the coefficient as т... Hence 


metre 
в (8-45) 


TRUE SCORES IN THE CONCEPT OF DOMAIN SAMPLING 


In the concept of domain sampling a true score is defined as the sum, 
Or more conveniently as the average, of an individual's scores on an 
Infinitely large number of representative samples or parallel tests. If the 
number of parallel tests is increased without limit, then they will com- 
pletely include all the components in the domain, and consequently the 
true score is the domain score. The equation for the true score for an 
individual is 


х.=Х. = в (8-46) 
and x ra MIRI == Tm (8-47) 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF TRUE SCORES IN THE 
CONCEPT ОЕ DOMAIN SAMPLING $ 

It will be observed that the definition of true scores in the concept of 

omain sampling as given in Eq. (8-47) above is precisely the same as 
that for the eclectic concept of true scores and parallel tests in Eq. (8-24). 
In the eclectic concept we mathematically derived from the nature of 
Parallel tests the characteristics of true scores, that is, their means and 
Standard deviations, their correlations with fallible Scores, and their 
Scores on any other test. From the point of view of the eclectic concept we 
Were led by logical considerations to say that the means and standard 
deviations of scores on parallel tests and the intercorrelations among them 
are equal. From the point of view of domain sampling we were led ч, the 
Same conclusion, although the demonstration was mathematical. ox 
*equently, the mathematical derivations we performed in connection ри 

е eclectic concept relative to Ше characteristics of eris wou 
also hold with domain sampling, and we need not repeat them. 
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Therefore pursuant to domain sampling we can say: 

1. The mean of true scores is equal to the mean of fallible scores on any 
one parallel test [from Eq. (8-26)]. 

2. The variance of true scores is equal to the variance of fallible scores 
times the reliability coefficient [from Eq. (8-27)]. Therefore [parallel to 
Eq. (8-28)] the reliability coefficient is equal to the ratio of the variance 
of true scores to the variances of fallible scores. 

3. The correlation between true and fallible scores, the index of reliability, 
is equal to the square root of the reliability coefficient [from Eq. (8-29)]. 
This value in domain sampling is termed domain validity since it indi- 
cates how well scores on the total domain can be predicted from scores 
on a test measuring the same traits. 


RELIABILITY IN TERMS OF THE CONCEPT OF DOMAIN SAMPLING 


Let us now consider the standard error of measurement in terms of the 
concept of domain sampling. The variance of any one individual’s scores 
over k parallel tests, the square of the standard error of measurement, is 


From Eq. (8-47) we can substitute т. for the average of the individual's 
scores on the k parallel tests: 


D (а. — 25)! 
gae Er ar? 
S. E 


(8-48) 


In the concept of domain sampling, ordinarily no position is taken on 
whether the standard error of measurement is the same for all individuals 
or whether it varies in magnitude from person to person. Therefore in 
order to obtain a description of the variation in individual's scores over 
parallel tests we should probably wish to calculate the average standard 
error. We should determine the standard error of each person from Eq. 
(8-48) and then average the standard errors for all persons. We have 
already developed the appropriate formula in connection with the eclectic 
concept of true scores and parallel tests in Eq.'(8-34). Hence we can write 
for the concept of domain sampling the formula for the average of the 
standard errors in exactly the same way as 


8% = 0.?(1 — т.) (8-49) 
THE IMPORTANCE OF THE VARIOUS POINTS OF VIEW 
CONCERNING RELIABILITY OF MEASUREMENT 


Еуеп though true scores are defined differently in each of the three 
concepts of reliability of measurement that we discussed and the develop- 


| 
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ments we made in each are different, we nevertheless arrived at exactly 
the same conclusions about the characteristics of parallel tests and of true 
scores. In all three approaches parallel tests are seen as tests with the 
same means, standard deviations, and intercorrelations. True scores are 
Seen as having the same means as fallible scores and having standard 
deviations equal to the standard deviation of fallible scores times the 
Square root of 1 minus the reliability coefficient. 

We might therefore question whether it is worthwhile considering 
different theoretical approaches to reliability of measurement. If they all 
lead to the same conclusions, why bother about the fact that they have 
quite different bases? However, as we shall see in the following chapter, 
the differences among them in terms of their basic conceptualizations are 
of great importance when we come to empirically estimate the reliability 
of a test. The various ways for estimating reliability of measurement will 
be seen to differ in appropriateness and precision, depending upon which 
point of view we adopt with respect to reliability. Therefore a given 
estimate of the reliability of a test may be viewed as being too high, 
exactly right, or too low, depending upon whether we hold to the theory 
of true and error scores, the eclectic concept of true scores and parallel 
tests, or the theory of domain sampling. 


Summary 


When а test is administered a number of times to an individual, ordinarily he 
068 not obtain the same score each time. Sometimes the scores vary system- 
atically, showing an upward or downward trend or cyclical variations, which 
ES ttribute to the effects of systematic factors. In addition, there are random 
Variations in scores which we attribute to the effects of unsystematic factors. This 
unsystematic Variation among measurements within an individual on the same 
trait 15 termed reliability of measurement. 
T Reliability of measurement can be taken to be the variation in an individual’s 
уа а series of parallel tests. Parallel tests are tests which measure the 
ud Tait to the same degree. Two indices of reliability are the standard error of 
urement, which is the standard deviation of an individual's scores over many 
Parallel tests, and the reliability coefficient, which is the correlation between two 
Parallel tests, When measurements are highly reliable the standard error is small 
and the reliability coefficient is high, and when measurements are unreliable the 
standard error is large and the reliability coefficient is low. 

Reliability of measurement has been conceived of in a variety of ways in the 
Rt to specify its definition, to understand its effects, and to measure its 
ier Di. These different, views are reasonably well represented by three theo- 
ТАН models: the theory of true and error scores, which is the classic psycho- 
А ric theory ; the eclectic theory of true scores and parallel tests; and the theory 

9main sampling, 
Scording to the theory of true and error scores, the score an individual earns 
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on a test (his fallible score) is a composite of the amount of the trait he actually 
possesses (his true score) and an error of measurement. This theory assumes that 
individuals possess stable characteristics or traits that persist over time, that 
errors are completely random and therefore uncorrelated with any other variable, 
and that fallible scores are the result of the addition of true and error scores. 

From these assumptions it follows mathematically that tests which are parallel 
to each other have the same mean and standard deviation, correlate with each 
other to exactly the same degree, and correlate to the same degree with any 
other variable. It also follows that the standard error of measurement is the 
same for all individuals, and the reliability coefficient is the ratio of the variance 
of true scores to the variance of fallible scores. If the assumptions are granted, it is 
possible to develop formulae for estimating true from fallible scores (the index of 
reliability) and for determining the variance of true scores. 

The second point of view about reliability of measurement, the eclectic theory 
of true scores and parallel tests, makes no assumptions about either true or error 
scores. A true score is defined simply as the average of an individual’s scores over 
an infinitely large number of parallel tests. It follows logically from the definition 
of parallel tests that the intercorrelations among such tests must all be the same, 
and that they must all correlate to the same degree with any other variable. 
There is nothing in this concept which indicates the characteristics of the means 
and standard deviations of parallel tests. However, in order to determine the 
variation in scores over a series of different tests their scores must be comparable. 
If comparability is accomplished by the use of standard scores, then the mean and 
standard deviation of all parallel tests will be the same. 

In this theory, true scores are considered as being composites. By using the 
formulae for composites, and taking the number of component parallel tests as 
being infinitely large, it is possible to derive formulae for the prediction of true 
scores from fallible scores and for the variance of true scores. Though derived 


from a completely different conceptual basis, these formulae are precisely the | 


same as those derived from the concept of true and error scores. It is also possible 
to show mathematically that the reliability coefficient is equal to the ratio of 
the variance of true scores to the variance of fallible scores. However, it does not 
follow that the magnitude of the standard error of measurement is the same for 
all individuals. 2 

The third theory, domain sampling, conceives of a trait as being а domain of 
behaviors all of which have some property in common. This domain is infinitely 
large, so that in measuring the trait we can draw only a sample from the domain. 
The score on the sample is the individual’s fallible score, and his score on the 
entire domain is his, true score. Both fallible and true scores are therefore taken 
to be composites. Parallel tests are regarded as being samples from the domain 
that are representative of it. That is, the averages of the means and standard 
deviations of the components, the averages of the covariances among the com- 
ponents, and the averages of the covariances between the components and any 
other variable outside the domain are taken to be the same for all parallel tests 
and for the entire domain. 

From these notions it follows mathematically, using formulae for composites 
and taking the number of components to be infinitely large, that parallel tests 
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have the same means and standard deviations, correlate with each other to the 
same degree, and correlate to the same degree with any other variable. Formulae 
can be derived for estimating true from fallible scores and for calculating the 
standard deviation of true scores. Though arrived at from an entirely different 
theoretical position, these formulae are exactly the same as those given by the 
other two concepts. Again the reliability coefficient can be shown to be the ratio 
of the variance of true scores to the variance of fallible scores. But as with the 
eclectic theory, it does not follow that for all individuals the standard error of 
measurement has the same value. 
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chapter 9 Factors in 
Reliability and the Empirical 
Estimation of the Reliability 


of Measurement 


Having some notion of what is meant by reliability of measurement, and 
having examined the various theoretical approaches which have been 
made to the problem, we are now in a position to examine it in more 
detail. In this chapter we shall consider the effects of the number of 
measurements and of the range of individual differences upon reliability, 
the effects of reliability of measurement upon the range of individual 
differences and upon the correlation between tests, and finally ways and 
Means for determining or estimating the degree of reliability of 
measurement, 


RELIABILITY AND THE NUMBER OF MEASUREMENTS 


We have seen that when an individual’s scores on a series of parallel 
testa vary unsystematically among themselves, that is, manifest a low 
255 
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degree of reliability of measurement, the score on any one test has limited 
value. When this situation occurs it would seem that the obvious thing to 
do is to take a person’s scores on a number of parallel tests and average 
them. It would be expected that an average score such as this would pro- 
vide a more characteristic quantitative description of the individual than 
would the score he earns on any single parallel test. 

Let us state this another way. Suppose we form a number of composites 
of parallel tests, each composite containing the same number of tests, К, 
and average the scores in each composite. We then have a series of 
parallel composites. We should expect the variation (standard error of 
measurement) among the average scores on parallel composites to be less 
than the variation among the scores on single parallel tests, and the 
correlations (reliability coefficient) among parallel composites to be higher 
than the correlations among single parallel tests. In other words, as we 
increase the number of measurements which enter into the determination 
of a score there should be an increase in the reliability of measurement. 


SCORES ON PARALLEL COMPOSITES 


Suppose we have a large number of tests which are parallel to each 
other. From this large pool of tests we pick out a number of groups of 
tests, the number of tests in each group being the same. We then have a 
series of parallel composites which we can designate as Фа, хв, to zw, in 
each composite there being k tests. Any two composites can be designated 
as J and J’. For any one individual a, his scores on these М composites are 


РА k ~ (M) 


As we increase the number of measurements, k becomes larger and 
larger. 


THE VARIANCE СЕ PARALLEL COMPOSITES 
From Eq. (7-30) we can write the variance of a parallel composite, 
that is, an average composite of k tests, as 


о = 5 (nido од? + rent ВСС + дел Iv) 


In Chap. 8 we saw that no matter what our theoretical conception of 
reliability of measurement may be, the standard deviations of all parallel 
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tests are equal and so are their intercorrelations. Therefore the above 
equation can be written as 


Жез PIA E AM 


where i refers to any one of the 1 to k parallel tests. To continue, we have 


ај? = о? E Jt = is 


Note 
Cz, (t ЕН XE а) 


We come to precisely this same result if we use any of the А to N 
composites. Therefore we can say that the standard deviations of all 


composites, each made up of the same number of parallel tests, are equal. 
That is, 


І 


5-1 
бд? --“-. -ау! вой во. (т + + =) (9-2) 
Where c, refers to the standard deviation of single parallel tests and ғ. 
to the reliability coefficient of single parallel tests. 


THE RELIABILITY COEFFICIENT AND THE NUMBER OF MEASUREMENTS 


The reliability coefficient is the correlation between parallel tests. If we 
Wish to ascertain the reliability of a composite of parallel tests, we need 
to have at least two composites formed of the same number of com- 
Ponents. The correlation between two such parallel composites J and J’, 
that is, the reliability coefficient of the average scores on k parallel tests, is 


цд ти [erect] [teat taw 
k 
1 ient “++ FEAE E + Ak 


Поле 
Ил eer t has) (rst а) 
Тала’ 
_ (И) (тла + 2 od Зала) 
Noses’ 
_ (1/85 (глас /п + с + 2алгл/т) 
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Since the standard deviations of and the intercorrelations among 
Parallel tests are equal, all the terms in the brackets in the numerator are 
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equal to each other. Since there are k? such terms (each of the k com- 
ponent parallel tests of J being paired with each of the k component 
parallel tests of J^), they can be written as 5777. Furthermore, we know 
from Eq. (9-2) that the standard deviations of all parallel composites are 
equal. Hence 
(1/k2)k?o?r.. 
ror ПА + E — ЭЛ] 


+ Tez ач 9-8) 
ТЕ СЕТ 0785. us 
Multiplying the numerator and denominator by k gives 

ER (9-4) 


"STH Ire 


If we had used any two composites other than J and J’, we should have 
come to the same result. Therefore we can say that the correlation be- 
tween all parallel composites is the same. 

Equation (9-4) is called the Spearman-Brown formula after the two 
men who first developed it. 

If each parallel composite contains only one parallel test, then Eq. (9-4) 
resolves to the coefficient of correlation between two single parallel tests: 


When each composite contains an infinitely large number of parallel 
tests, 1/k very closely approximates zero and (k — 1)/k very closely 
approximates 1. Therefore in this case Eq. (9-3), which is merely another 
form of Eq. (9-4), the Spearman-Brown formula, resolves to 


Hence if the average scores are based upon composites of an infinitely 
large number of parallel tests, the reliability coefficient of these scores.is 
unity, and we measure with perfect reliability. 

Let us now examine the relationship between the magnitude of the 
reliability coefficient and the number of measurements. In Fig. 9-1 the 
relationship for three values of the reliability coefficient of single parallel 
tests, rzz, is plotted. It can be seen in this figure that as the number of 
measurements increases the reliability coefficient increases, the increase 
being greater in those cases where the reliability of single parallel tests is 
low. Furthermore, it will be seen that in general the greatest increase in 
reliability occurs with the first increase in the additional measurements 
entering into the composite of scores. 
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Suppose we have a test that has a reliability coefficient of .70. If we 
increase the length of the test five times, we find that the reliability 
coefficient of the lengthened test, from Eq. (9-4), is .92. Thus, for example, 
if we find that the reliability of the ratings assigned by single raters is 
-70, the average of the ratings assigned by five parallel raters is .92, a 
significant increase in reliability. This presumes, of course, that the 
standard deviations of the ratings assigned by the different raters are pre- 
cisely the same and the intercorrelations among the ratings assigned by 


Number of measurements 


Figure 9-1 The relationship between the reliability coefficients and the number of 
measurements. 


the different raters also are equal. If this is not precisely the case, then 
154. (9-4) provides only an estimate of the reliabitity resulting from an 
increased number of measurements. 4 
һе Spearman-Brown formula (9-4) also can be used to estimate the 
effects on reliability of reducing the number of measurements. Suppose a 
test Composed of 100 items has a reliability coefficient of .80. If this test 
takes too long to administer, we might wish to shorten it and use only 
0 items, We should then want to estimate the reliability coefficient of a 
test One-half as long as the original test. In this case k in Eq. (9-4) is .5 
AUD AS — ne Applying Eq. (9-4) would show us that a test half as 
long as the original test would have a reliability coefficient of .67. We 
Presume, of course, that the standard deviations of and intercorrelations 
Among the eliminated items are equal in magnitude to the standard devia- 
tons of and intercorrelations among the items which are retained. 
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THE NUMBER OF MEASUREMENTS AND THE STANDARD ERROR 
OF MEASUREMENT 


Let us now ask what effect an increase in the number of measurements 
has upon the standard error of measurement. That is, how does the varia- 
tion among the scores of an individual over a series of single parallel tests 
compare with the variation among his scores over parallel composites? 

On the basis of the theory of true and error scores we developed the 
variance of an individual’s scores over parallel tests in Eq. (8-20) as 


S? = о(1 — т.) 


We saw that if we accept the assumptions on which the theory of true 
and error scores is based, this equation holds for all individuals. With the 
theory of domain sampling we related in Eq. (8-49) the average of the 
variances of all individual’s scores over parallel tests to the reliability 
coefficient as 


S? = 0.2(1 — ты) 


With the eclectic theory of true scores and parallel tests we saw in Eqs. 
(8-34) and (8-36) that either of these formulations might hold, depending 
upon what we prefer to assume. 

Let us generalize the above two equations, taking each parallel test to 
be a composite of k component parallel tests. We should then write them 
as 

S; or SP = c;*(1 == ту) 


Substituting for ол: from Eq. (9-2) for the variance of a composite of 
parallel tests and for туу from Eq. (9-4) for the reliability coefficient of 
such a composite, we have 


«e Tiger гг.) rrez] 
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= = (1 — rz) (9-5) 


Equation (9-5) shows us the effects of increasing the number of meas- 
urements upon the standard error of measurement. This equation is 
plotted as Fig. 9-2. It can be seen in this figure that as the number of 
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measurements that enter into the average composite scores increases, the 
variation among the individual's scores on parallel composites decreases. 
Hence it is apparent that such average composite scores give a much 
more characteristic description of the individual than do scores on a 
single test. 

By way of example, if the reliability of ratings assigned by a single 
rater is .70 and the standard deviation of the ratings assigned by any 
individual rater is 10, the standard deviation of the ratings assigned to 


1.00 
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Number of measurements 


Figure 9-2 The relationship between the standard error of measurement and the 
number of measurements. 


9ne individual by many raters (the variation of an individual's ratings 
Over raters), as calculated from Eqs. (8-20), (8-34), (8-36), or (8-49), 
Would be 5.5, However, if we take as the individual's ratings the average 
of the ratings assigned by a group of five parallel raters, the standard 
deviation of the average composite ratings assigned the individual by a 
number of parallel groups of raters (each group containing five raters), as 
calculated from Eq. (9-5), would be only 2.4. 


THE NUMBER OF MEASUREMENTS NECESSARY TO ACHIEVE A 
DESIRED DEGREE OF RELIABILITY 
Sometimes we wish to achieve a particular degree of reliability of 
Measurement but the reliability of the only test available is insufficiently 
igh. If there are a number of parallel tests available, then we could ad- 


Minister several of them and take as the scores the average composite, 
3 
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thereby increasing reliability. However, there is always a cost when the 
number of measurements is increased, in terms of the time, effort, or 
money involved in developing parallel tests and in the increased testing 
itself. Hence we should prefer to increase the number of measurements by 
the least amount required. Therefore we need to have formulae available 
to estimate the number of measurements required to achieve a particular 
degree of reliability. 

These formulae are obtained by solving Eqs. (9-4) and (9-5) for k. 
Equation (9-4) then becomes 


ЁҒ. тул(1 = 722) (9-6) 


т2(1 = Тул) 


where rz, is the reliability coefficient of single parallel tests and туу is the 
reliability coefficient of the magnitude desired. 

Equation (9-5) becomes 

2 
k= дай — гы?) (9-7) 

where S,? is the square of the standard error of measurement desired. 

For example, suppose that the reliability coefficient of ratings assigned 
by a single rater is .50 and we wish to have ratings with a reliability 
coefficient of .90. Equation (9-6) tells us we need to employ nine such 
raters. Suppose we wish to have ratings that would vary for an indi- 
vidual only one-tenth as much as the variation among individuals. Equa- 
tion (9-7) tells us we need five such raters. Before we use either Eq. (9-6) 
or Eq. (9-7) to determine the number of measurements needed to achieve 
a given degree of reliability, we should recall the conditions stipulated in 
their development. It is very unlikely that these conditions will hold 
exactly, and therefore these formulae should be taken as giving only 
estimates. 


THE EFFECTS OF THE RANGE OF INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 
ON THE MAGNITUDE OF THE RELIABILITY COEFFICIENT 


Occasionally we wish to determine the reliability of a test for a раг- . 
ticular group but do not have available the entire range of individuals. 
Thus suppose we have a test that was administered in order to determine 
norms, and the mean and standard deviation of the scores were found to 
be 80 and 15, respectively. Further suppose we could only obtain @ 
selected group with a mean of 90 and a standard deviation of 10 to whom 
we could administer the test several times in order to get an estimate of 
the reliability of measurement. Obviously the "reliability" group is more 
restricted in terms of range of scores than is the “norm” group. Sometimes 
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we have the reverse problem. We know the reliability of a test when ad- 
ministered to a more heterogeneous group, but we wish to know whether 
it would yield sufficiently reliable scores when used with a group that is 
more homogeneous. 

To derive the formula appropriate for this purpose we need to know the 
standard deviation of scores on any one parallel test of those individuals 
all of whom have the same true score. Note that this standard deviation is 
different from the standard error of measurement. The standard error of 
measurement refers to the standard deviation of one individual's scores 
over many paraliel tests. The standard deviation we wish here is the 
Standard error of prediction of scores on any single test from true scores. 
It is, therefore, in accordance with Eq. (6-13), a partial standard devia- 
tion. From Eq. (6-13) we can write 


Gn бу ШС 
Substituting for г... from Eq. (8-23) or (8-29) gives 
Cru, = 0. МІ — Tas (9-8) 
Suppose that, instead of the range of scores described by cz, we have a 
different range of scores described by the standard deviation c; with the 
reliability coefficient т. If we are willing to assume that the correlation 


between true scores and scores on any single parallel test is homoscedastic, 
then the value о... holds throughout the entire range of scores so that 


rur , 2 
Ger, = 02 МТ = те = 9 М1 т, 


Oz VALERE 


а: Мт 


Solving for г”, the reliability coefficient for the individuals whose range 


- 
of scores is c? rather than cz, we have 


L-1-(2) a-r (9-9) 


Therefore 


The relationship between reliability and the range of scores is shown 
Staphically in Fig. 9-3. The figure shows that as the range of talent is 
Teduced, the magnitude of the reliability coefficient is correspondingly 
Teduced. For example, suppose with a particular group of individuals we 
find that a test has a reliability coefficient of .70. Now suppose we apply 
this test to another group which has a smaller range of talent. Let us say 
that the standard deviation of the scores of the second group is only 
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three-fourths the size of the standard deviation of the scores of Ше. 


original group. The reliability coefficient computed from the group with 
the smaller standard deviation would be only about .47. If the standard 
deviation of the group with the restricted range of scores is only 60 per 
cent of the size of the standard deviation of the original group, the reli- 
ability coefficient would fall to about .16. Figure 9-3 shows that a small 
reduction in range of scores has only a slight effect upon the reliability 
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Figure 9-8 Тһе relationship between the range of scores and the reliability coefficient. 


coefficient but when the reduction is greater than about 10 per cent or 
more, the reduction in the magnitude of the reliability coefficient is quite 
significant. Furthermore, reduction in the range of scores is far more 
serious with tests that initially have lower reliability coefficients than 
with those that have higher coefficients. 


RELIABILITY AND THE RANGE OF 
INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


The extent to which individuals differ among themselves in scores on & 
test often is a matter of considerable consequence. These differences in 
scores are important not only in describing the extent to which a trait 
varies within a group but also in evaluating the differences between 
groups. 

Suppose, for example, that the scores of school children on a reading 
test are expressed in terms of class level. If the situation were such that 
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the reading scores of some fifth-grade children were as low as the second- 
grade level whereas those of others were as high as the eighth-grade level, 
undoubtedly the recommended mode of instruction would be substantially 
different from that in a situation where the range of scores is only from 
the fourth- to the sixth-grade levels. Therefore, if for some reason the 
Scores yielded by the test erroneously indicate a large rather than a small 
range of reading ability, the conclusion we should reach about the most 
&ppropriate methods of instruction would be wrong. 

Suppose we find that the average scores of younger and older men on an 
intelligence test are respectively 80 and 76. If the standard deviations of 
the scores of both groups are 20, we do not consider the difference to be 
particularly important. The differences between individuals in either the 
One or the other group are so large that by comparison the difference 
between the t» 0 groups seems small and inconsequential. However, sup- 
Pose for some reason or another the test we use indicates greater differ- 
ences among individuals in intellectual ability than actually exists. If a 
More correct description of the variation among individuals in both 
groups were represented by a standard deviation of 5 rather than of 20, 
then the difference of four points between the means would assume con- 
Siderable significance. Whereas before we should conclude that the effect 
of age on intellectual ability is of little consequence, now we should con- 
clude that age is an important factor. 

As it turns out, the reliability of a test affects the range of scores it 
Yields, If the reliability of a test is increased, the standard deviation of 
the scores decreases. 

If a test were perfectly reliable, then the standard deviation of the 
Scores would be described by с: rather than ту. The relationship between 
9-4 and c, is 


Ото 


This we developed as Eq. (8-22) for the theory of true and error scores 
and as Ка. (8-27) for the eclectic concept of true scores and parallel tests 
and for the theory of domain sampling. Let us solve this for oz: 


сег (9-10) 


Since the reliability coefficient of fallible scores, rz», is less than 1.00, it 

18 apparent that the standard deviation of fallible scores is necessarily 
Бедер than the standard deviation of true scores. True scores, of course, 
“Те the scores a test would yield if it were perfectly reliable. For example, 
estandard deviation of true scores is 10 and the reliability coefficient 


В 
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is .49, then by Eq. (9-10) the standard deviation of fallible scores is 


ат: 
49 .70 


Let us increase the reliability of a test from rz. to т/,. We have, then, 
increased the reliability coefficient by the ratio г; „/г.:. We should like to 
know the effects upon the standard deviation of the scores, the change 
from с. to с’. The change in the standard deviation is indicated by the 
ratio c//c.. When we change the reliability of a test, true scores, of course, 
remain the same and we are changing only the fallible scores. Hence for 

any given test 


с, = 0: Vim = 0 Vite 


08 Consequently, from Eq. (9-10) 
we can write the ratio 


1.0 


САГА ПА СЕУЛ 
4 Cz Gra) М 
Tzz Тіс 
= Vie _ ff (9.11) 
2 , [pl r 
viti та 
2 J 20 играта Suppose, for example, we increase 
х у j / d " the reliability of a test from .50 to 
Tasgia .80. Then 
Figure 9-4 The effect of increasing the 2 
reliability of a test from rz, to г. оп c; _ 150 2/625 = 9 
the standard deviation of scores. oz .80 Y р 


That is, because of the increase іп the reliability of the test, the stand- 
ard deviation of the scores it yields now is only 79 per cent as great as 
that of the original tést, and we have reduced the variation among indi- 
viduals by 21 per cent. 

The effect of increasing the reliability of measurement upon the range 
of individual differences is shown in Fig. 9-4. In this figure we can see that 
as we increase the reliability of measurement we decrease the extent of 
variation among individuals. By increasing reliability we more and more 
closely approximate the true variation among individuals. 


RELIABILITY OF MEASUREMENT AND 
THE CORRELATION BETWEEN TWO VARIABLES 


The degree to which variables are related is a matter of prime impor- 
tance in many psychological problems, both practical and theoretical. 
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The higher the relationship between two variables, the more accurately 
can scores on the one be predicted from scores on the other, and the 
greater the extent to which individual differences in both variables are 
determined by the same factors. 

Suppose, for example, we wish to predict grades in a shop course from 
Scores on a mechanical aptitude test. If we find that the coefficient of cor- 
relation between the two variables is only .10, we conclude that success in 
this type of training cannot be predieted by this particular test with 
Sufficient accuracy to be useful. However, if for some reason grades 
and test scores were in error and with the reduction of these errors 
the correlation were found to be .60, we should arrive at the opposite 
conclusion. 

Suppose we are interested in the extent to which speed of response is an 
inhez^s4-c!jaracteristie. To ascertain the effects of inheritance on this 
trait we might measure the reaction times of fathers and sons and ascer- 
tain the degree of relationship between the two. If we find that the 
coefficient of correlation between the reaction times of fathers and that 
of their sons is only .20, we conclude that genetic constitution is not a 
very important factor in speed of response. However, if for some reason 
reaction times were in error and with the reduction in these errors the 
correlation were found to be .80, we should arrive at the opposite 
conclusion. Жена, T 

Let us begin our evaluation of the effects of reliability of measurement 
upon the correlation between variables by deriving the formula for the 
correlation between true scores on two variables. Because true Scores are 
conceived of differently in the various concepts of reliability of measure- 
ment, we shall have to make more than one derivation. It will be recalled 
that in the concept of true and error scores a true score 15 thought of as 
the difference between a fallible and an error score Ша: (8-2)], and in 
both the eclectic concept and the notion of domain sampling a true score 
is considered to be the average of scores on an infinitely large number of 
parallel tests [Eqs. (8-24) and (8-46)]. A 

In terms of the theory of true and error Scores, the correlation between 
true scores on two variables z and y is 


Тал. = 102—0) 00—60) 


where e, and е, are, respectively, the errors of measurement on variables z 
, 


and у. 
„2е-е)ш — e) 


Trove — Ts ys 


“Substituting for the standard deviations of true scores from Eq. (8-22) 
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and multiplying the terms in the numerator, we have 


TAS Z(zy — те, — Yez + exey) 
* 76: Viz бу М 
_ Exy/m — Уге/п — Фуе./п — Ze;e,/n 
тшу M Taat uy 
_ CxO yf zy — 0:06/722, — Субе Гув, Ее, бо поне, 
©ту ХЕТ 


From Eq. (8-6) we know that in terms of the theory of true and error 
scores the correlations of error scores with any other scores are zero. 
Hence the last three terms in the numerator are zero and drop out. 
Consequently, 

T20] zy N 
осу WV Testy 
d ар: 

ЕТТЕ (9-12) 


Equation (9-12) gives the correlation between true scores оп two tests, 
that is, the correlation between scores on two traits if both were measured 
with perfect reliability. It is termed the correction for attenuation since it 
corrects the empirically obtained correlation between two variables 
for chance or unsystematic factors that reduce or attenuate the true 
relationship. 

Let us now develop the coefficient of correlation between true scores on 
two variables when, as in the eclectic concept and the theory of domain 
sampling, they are conceived of as the average of scores on an infinitely 
large number of parallel tests. 

Equation (7-37) gives us the correlation between two composites of 
scores each of which is averaged, and the scores on all components have 
the same standard deviations. In our present terms we should write this as 


Тани» — 


Trin 


Тар = 
1 k—1 1 m— 1 
3 RE Р k Trey AB T Ж Туш! 


where Tz, 18 the average of the correlations among parallel tests of 2, 
Туш 13 the average of the correlations among parallel tests of y, and rz, is 
the average of the coefficients of correlation between the k parallel tests of 
т and the m parallel tests of y. But we have seen that parallel tests cor- 
relate to the same degree with each other and also that they correlate to 
the same degree with any other test. Therefore 


Тл, = Ттт Туш = Туу Tey, = Tey 
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Therefore 
Tsy 


Тар = 
im ci 


Since true scores are the average of the scores on an infinitely large 
number of tests, 1/2 and 1/m closely approximate 0, and (k — 1)/k and 
(m — 1)/m closely approximate 1. гу, then, would be written as г... Hence 


Toto — 
3 МИРЕ 


This is precisely the same аз Eq. (9-12), the correlation between true 
Scores on two tests that we derived in terms of the concept of true and 
error scores. Therefore Eq. (9-12), termed the correction for attenuation, 
is precisely the same for all theoretical formulations of reliability of 
measurement. 

Suppose we find the coefficient of correlation between the scores on two 
tests to be .28. From the magnitude of this coefficient we might be led to 
Say that the two traits measured by these tests are related to a rather low 
degree. But if we knew that the reliability coefficients of the two tests 
Were respectively .30 and .40 by applying the formula for the correction 
for attenuation Eq. (9-12), we should estimate that had we measured the 
two traits with perfect reliability the coefficient of correlation between 


eir scores would have been 
28 28 .28 80 


"ee CIAO М? 39 7 


Now we should conclude that the two traits are quite substantially 
related. ! à 
Because its application ordinarily increases the magnitude or relation- 
Ships, and in some cases quite substantially, the correction for attenuation 
18 most attractive. However, it is important to note that the usefulness of 
е formula, and indeed of any of the formulae involving reliability 
Coefficients, TS & function of the adequacy with which the reliability 
Coefficients are determined. The formula for the correction for attenuation 
18 quite sensitive to variations in the magnitudes of the reliability coeffi- 
“lents. If our determination of the degree of reliability of measurement is 
«Пеоттесі, even though the error be relatively small, our estimates of rela- 
tionships between perfectly reliable scores may be substantially in error. 
or example, suppose our estimates of the reliability coefficients of the 
two tests considered in the previous paragraph were not .30 and .40 but 
Were just slightly higher, being respectively 40 and .50. By applying 
Ч. (9-12) we should find our estimate of the correlation between per- 
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fectly reliable scores to be 


le Nk we B LOS Е 
seve — \/(40)(.50) №20 45 


62 


This value is considerably lower than our previous estimate of .80, and 
by using it we should probably conclude that the two traits are only 
moderately related. 


1.00 


.20 


00 20 40 60 80 1.00 
гух and гуу 


Figure 9-6 The effects of increasing the reliability of tests on their intercorrelation, 
when rzy = .20 and the initial reliability coefficients таз and гуу both are (a) .20, 
(6) .50, and (с) .80. 


Suppose our estimates of the reliability coefficients were in the other 
direction and the coefficients, instead of being .30 and .40, were .20 and 
.30. When Eq. (9-12) is applied we find our estimate of the coefficient of 
correlation between perfectly reliable scores to have the absurd value of 
1.17: р 

28 .28 _ .28 


sve 172030) 5/06 24 


Again we see the need to apply the formula for the correction for 
attenuation with caution. 

Let us now examine the effects of increasing the reliability of measure- 
ment upon the correlation between two variables. We can begin by solving 
Eq. (9-12) for ra. This gives us 


Fay = Naya АВ (9-13) 


= 1.17 
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As we increase rzs and ту, there is an increase in fræ. Of course, гащи 
remains unchanged. Equation (9-13) is plotted in Fig. 9-5, taking as an 
example rz, as .20 when the initial reliability coefficients of both х and у 
are (a) .20, (b) .50, and (c) .80. We can see in the figure that as the reli- 
ability of measurement increases, the correlation between scores on the 
two tests increases, the increase being greater the lower are the initial 
reliabilities of the tests. 

Let us now examine the limiting effects of reliability upon the correla- 
tion between tests. The highest possible correlation between two tests, of 
course, is represented by a coefficient of correlation of 1.00. Suppose that 
this is in fact the degree of relationship between two tests when both are 
measured with perfect reliability. We then write Eq. (9-13) as 


— Т=у = ТааТуу (9-14) 


The correlation between true scores оп two tests is 1.00 ог lower. In 
Eq. (9-14) we have taken it to be 1.00, the highest possible value. There- 
fore we can say that rz, in Eq. (9-14) represents the highest possible cor- 
relation between two variables when their reliability coefficients are rz. 
and ry. 


TABLE 9-1, The Maximum Value of the Coefficient of Correlation between Two 
Variables in Relation to Their Reliability Coefficients 


Values computed from Eq. (9-14) are given in Table 9-1. This table 
shows that when the reliability of two tests is low, the highest possible 
Coefficient of correlation between their scores is also low. On the other 
land, when reliability is high, the highest possible coefficient of correla- 
tion between their scores also is high. From the table it also can be seen 
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that the coefficient of correlation between scores on one test and those on 
another can be higher than the reliability coefficient of the first test pro- 
vided the reliability coefficient of the second test is higher. It should be 
recalled that the values in Table 9-1 are upper limits. Thus the coefficient 
of correlation between two tests both of which have reliability coefficients 
of .80 might in fact be .00, but it could be no higher than .80. 


THE NATURE AND EFFECTS OF UNSYSTEMATIC FACTORS 


In Chap. 8 we made a broad classification of factors which affect test 
scores as systematic and unsystematic factors. We distinguished between 
the consistent trends in scores that are attributable to systematic factors 
and the random variations in scores that are attributable to unsystem- 
atie factors. \ A 

In order to develop our notions of reliability of measurement so that we 
can consider practical ways for measuring its extent, we shall have to 
examine in more detail the nature and effects of unsystematic factors. 
These factors can be classified into two types: those whose effects are 
different for the same individual on different occasions and are also differ- 
ent for different individuals on the same occasion, and those whose effects 
are different for the same individual on different occasions but are the 
same for all individuals on the same occasion. The difference between 
these two types of unsystematic factors lies in their effects in a single 
testing occasion. Hence we shall term the first type varying unsystematic 
factors and the second constant unsystematic factors. 


VARYING UNSYSTEMATIC FACTORS 


The effects of factors in this class are different on different occasions. 
Hence the score of an individual over a number of occasions sometimes is 
higher and sometimes is lower. In addition, the effects are different for 
different individuals on the same occasion, tending to increase the scores 
of some individuals on that occasion and to lower those of others. Some of 
these factors are in the testing situation itself and others are ascribed to 
the individual. 

There are many different sources of unsystematic variation in a given 
testing situation. Some persons may be fortunate enough to sit in com- 
fortable seats while they are taking a test, whereas others may find them- 
selves in uncomfortable seats. Those near the window work under condi- 
tions of good illumination, whereas others may find themselves in the far 
corners, operating under the handicap of poor lighting. Because of their 
nearness to or distance from the test administrator, some hear the instruc- 
tions clearly and others do not. When the measuring instrument is а 
rating procedure, differences among raters produce variations in ssores. 
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The individual who happens to be rated by a lenient rater is likely to 
receive a higher rating than one who is rated by a strict rater. 

Because the individual himself changes in unsystematic ways, he too is 
а source of random variation. His motivation, fatigue, nervousness, 
Interest, and distractibility may be to one degree on one occasion and to 
another degree on another occasion. Different individuals taking a test at 
à given time also vary among themselves in these same respects. The 
motivation of some happens to be high at the time of testing, whereas 
that of others happens to be low; and some people happen to be rested, 
Whereas others happen to be tired. 


CONSTANT UNSYSTEMATIC FACTORS 


There are a variety of other factors that are unsystematic in their 
Beneralizdnesfe over a number of testing occasions and yet operate in 
the same fashion for all individuals at a given time. When these factors 
are operating, the scores of all individuals on one occasion may be higher 
or lower than their scores on another occasion. For example, we may have 
а speed test with a 10-min time interval. Sometimes through erroneous 
reading of the timing device the test administrator may shade the 10-min 
Interval by several seconds, while on other occasions he may unknowingly 

е Several seconds too generous in his timing. On any given occasion 
the time, though in error, is the same for all individuals being tested. 
Sometimes when a test is administered the lighting may be poor through- 
Cut the entire testing room, and on another occasion it may be excellent. 

hile from one testing session to the next there are variations in quality 
of illumination, on any one occasion it is the same for all individuals. 

е foreman of a group of workers may feel friendly toward them because 
not too many months ago he was one of them, whereas the department 

ead who never was a worker may regard them more “objectively.” 


Vhen th there will be а different bias 
е work d by the foreman, there 
dar vid abies the department head. When 


they may all be fresh and 


each person's score by exactly the 
hange each person's score by the 


Чррове the heights of individuals are measure 1 i 
against the Walle He ve occasion the bottom of the ruler might sit exactly 


үн the floor, whereas on another occasion a particle of dirt might happen 
9 beon the floor where the ruler is set. On the second occasion, therefore, 
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the height of each person would perhaps be 146 in. less than his height on 
the first occasion. Hence the mean height would be different on the two 
occasions, but the range of individual differences would be the same since 
we have merely subtracted a constant from each person’s score. 

As another example, suppose that the time limit for a test is half an 
hour but the test administrator inadvertently lets people work for 
31 min. Since all individuals have extra time, the mean score will be 
greater than when the test is administered with the correct time limits. 
Inasmuch as different individuals work at the task at different rates, the 
standard deviation of the scores also will be greater. A slow individual 
who answers one question per minute will increase his score by 1, whereas 
a fast individual who answers two questions per minute will increase his 
score by 2. There is, then, a differential effect whereby each person’s 
score is increased in proportion to his speed of work. If ths time limit of 
the test is erroneously shortened, each person’s score will be reduced in 
proportion to his speed of work, and the standard deviation of the scores 
as well as the mean will be reduced. 


UNSYSTEMATIC FACTORS AND RELIABILITY 


We must now consider how unsystematic factors with constant effects 
bear upon the problem of reliability of measurement. First of all, we must 
ascertain how they can be discovered; then we should examine the nature 
of their effects in relation to different types of testing situations; and 
finally we must ask ourselves whether or not they should be included as 
one aspect of reliability of measurement. 


CONSTANT UNSYSTEMATIC FACTORS VERSUS SYSTEMATIC FACTORS 


From one occasion to another, unsystematic factors with constant 
effects operate in a random fashion for a given individual, but within any 
given occasion they operate exactly in the same manner for all indi- 
viduals. On one occasion they have one influence upon the scores of all 
individuals, perhaps a facilitating effect, and on another occasion they 
have another influence upon the scores of all individuals, perhaps depress- 
ing them. Hence the means and sometimes the standard deviations of 
scores differ from one occasion to another. 

We might conclude that constant factors should be classified with 
systematic rather than with unsystematic factors. However, they are 
different in that the constant unsystematic factors cause the scores of an 
individual, as well as the means and standard deviations of the scores of 
the total group, to vary in a random and unpredictable fashion from 
occasion to occasion, whereas systematic factors produce systematic 
changes. € 
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DISTINCTION BETWEEN CONSTANT AND VARYING 
UNSYSTEMATIC FACTORS 


It is clear that both types of unsystematic factors produce variations in 
an individual’s scores on different occasions. Therefore if we administer 
a test to a single individual on many occasions, we cannot distinguish 
between the two types of factors on the basis of the scores alone. Suppose 
we administer a test to only one person at a time but to each person we 
administer the test a number of times. If we have п people and we ad- 
minister the test k times to each person, we then have nk occasions on 
which the test has been administered. On each of these nk occasions the 
effects of varying factors are different and also the effects of constant 
unsystematic factors are different. Hence we could not distinguish their 
effestsrn2d x could not ascertain which type of factor is determining 
Variation among scores or whether both are at work. If the various 
testings of the subjects are randomly distributed among the k occasions, 

he constant factors operate in exactly the same manner as the varying 
factors, because they do not have the same constant effects upon all indi- 
Viduals, All individuals have equal likelihood of being tested under favor- 
able and unfavorable conditions of constan 
factors, Indeed, under these conditions it wou : 
to differentiate between the two types of factors, since 
Precisely the same. ; 

As a matter of fact, the only way we can detect the operation of un- 
Systematic factors with constant effects is to administer the test to a 
number of individuals on each occasion. In this fashion we can. determine 
Whether the factor is specific to the individual and to the occasion or only 
to the occasion. If we find that on every occasion the means and standard 
deviations of the scores are exactly the same, then it would appear that 
actors with constant effects are not operating. However, if the means 
and standard deviations do vary, and they vary among occasions т a 
Tandom fashion, then we can say that constant factors are operating. 


+ factors as well as varying 
ld be absurd even to attempt 
their effects are 


CONSTANT UNSYSTEMATIC FACTORS AND THE NATURE OF THE 
TEST AND MEASUREMENT SITUATION 

e administered simultaneously to a 
arge number of individuals. Such tests, termed group tests, are used to 
Measure a wide variety of aptitude, proficiency, and personality charac- 
teristics, With other tests and in some types of measurement situations 
1018 possible to obtain scores on only one individual at a time. Such tests 
Sm Called individual tests. For example, by its very nature the Stanford- 
t Met intelligence test can be administered to only one person on each 
езер occasion. Oral examinations, typing proficiency tests, and per- 


There are some tests which can b 
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formance tests such as form boards and pegboards are other examples. 
Some tests could be administered to many individuals at a time, but 
circumstances prevent it. In the selection of employees, frequently Aare 
cants come in one at a time and therefore must be tested singly and on 
different occasions even though the test is of such a nature that it could 
be administered to many individuals at a time. If we wished to obtain 
ratings of the personality characteristics of a large group of individuals, 
it would be impossible to find one person who knows all of them, and 
therefore we might have to settle for having each subject evaluated by a 
different rater. 

With these many individual tests and measurement situations we 
cannot detect the influence of constant unsystematic factors as we can 
with group tests and measurement situations. When we administer a test 
once to a number of individuals, we are holding constant фз. canecling-out 
the effects of such factors because all are tested оп the same given осса- 
sion. With a single application of an individual test to these same persons, 
however, we permit such factors to operate and to influence their scores, 


RELIABILITY OF MEASUREMENT AND UNSYSTEMATIC FACTORS 


Let us,now consider the question of whether reliability of measurement 
should be conceived of as referring to the effects of only one type of un- 
systematic factors or to the effects of both types. Logically we could say 
that the decision is whether we should include only varying unsystematic 
factors, only constant unsystematic factors, or both types of factors. But 
in fact we are not faced with the second of these possibilities. If all indi- 
viduals are tested on the same occasion or under the same circumstances, 
then only varying unsystematic factors can operate; but if each person is 
tested at a different time or under different circumstances, ‘then both 
varying and constant unsystematic factors can operate. Consequently it 
is impossible to have circumstances wherein only constant unsystematic 
factors can operate. 

Hence we might say that there are two types of reliability of measure- 
ment, the reliability of single-occasion tests and the reliability of multi- 
occasion tests. The ways we should use to determine these two types of 
reliability obviously would be different inasmuch as in the first case we 
are concerned only with varying unsystematic factors, whereas in the 
latter we are concerned with both varying and constant unsystematic 
factors. 

While this distinction between two types of reliability of measurement 
makes a certain amount of sense inasmuch as it reflects an actual distinc- 
tion between two different types of tests, it nevertheless still leaves some 
important problems. When we consider ways for determining the degree 
of reliability of measurement of tests, we shall see that we shall have to 
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conclude that some methods give us overestimates of reliability and 
others underestimates, depending upon whether we consider reliability to 
refer to only varying unsystematie factors or to both varying and constant 
unsystematie factors. 


EMPIRICAL METHODS FOR ESTIMATING 
THE RELIABILITY OF TESIS 


There are four methods that are customarily used.for estimating the 
reliability of tests. These ways are estimating reliability (1) from the 
Coefficient of correlation between scores on repetitions of the same test, 
(2) from the coefficient of correlation between scores on parallel forms of a 
test, (3) from the coefficient of correlation between scores on comparable 
parts of the tesp, and (4) from the intercorrelations among the elements of 
& test. Let us now describe and evaluate each of these methods. 


RELIABILITY DETERMINED FROM REPETITIONS OF THE SAME TEST 


This first method for estimating the reliability of measurement is 
Called the test-retest method. A given test is administered two or more 
times to the same group of individuals, and the intercorrelations among 

€ scores on the various administrations are taken as the reliability 
Coefficient, With tests of aptitude, personality, and achievement the test 
Ordinarily is administered only twice so that only one estimate of the 
x eliability coefficient is obtained. If the test is administered several times, 

€ usual practice is to take the average of the intercorrelations among 
the scores obtained on the various occasions as the estimate of the reli- 
Ability coefficient. 
here are wits main advantages with the test-retest method. Some other 
Methods for estimating reliability require that more than one form of the 
test be available, but with the test-retest method nothing in addition to 
€ test itself is required: A second advantage is thit when this method is 
nsed the particular sample of items or stimulus situations 18 held constant. 

е individuals are tested with precisely the same instrument. Super- 
ficially, at least, it would seem that this tends to minimize the ороноо 
Or actual E enO of traits other than those designed to be measure 
Y the test. : e 

€ most serious disadvantages with the test-retest method lie a the 
variety of carry-over effects from one testing occasion to another. Some- 
smes there are practice effects so that on subsequent occasions scores 
sonet їп a aystematc fashion. The individ toward 
p ntent of the test or develop improved approaches or : 
the materi - scores increase. In some instances these practice 
ec vwd d ras Tee individuals. Of two people who obtain 
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precisely the same score on the first occasion, one may discover certain 
general principles that help answer the questions in the test or may even 
rehash or rehearse the material during the interval between the first and 
the second test. Therefore on the second testing occasion the score of one 
individual may be improved and that of the other may remain the same. 
If the correlation between the scores on the two occasions is low, we do 
not know whether the test is unreliable or whether differential systematic 
factors have been at work. On the other hand, if the coefficient between 
scores on the two occasions is high, then it would seem that factors having 
differential effects are not very important, and the correlation we obtain 
might be considered to be something like a lower limit of the reliability 
coefficient. This would be true, of course, only if we could гше out + 
on the retest the effects of remembering the responses made on the 
first test. s > 
In other instances there might be a specific carry-over effect in terms of 
remembering on one testing occasion the responses given on an earlier one 
and merely repeating these responses. The first time an individual takes 
a vocabulary test he might respond "'true" to the item “Castigate means 
the same as throw out,” and the second time he takes the test he remem- 
bers this and again answers “‘true.” Similarly, in an attitude test, on the 
first testing occasion a person answers "indifferent" to the question “Фо 
you approve of labor unions?" and remembering this on a second occa- 
sion, he again responds in the same fashion. Having assigned his sub- 
ordinate Joe Smith the rating of “‘superior” in January, a factory foreman 
does so again in June when he is called upon to rate him, in order to 
demonstrate that he is consistent in his appraisals. These Босе carry- 
overs from one occasion to another may not be deliberate on the part of 
the individual; indeed, he may be completely unaware of them, They are 
important because they introduce a false consistency in scores E: 
sistency which would not have occurred without them. Hence in ome 
mper at the test-retest method may give an overestimate of 
Another carry-over problem with the test~ 4 
that taking a test may change the individual 0 s expe i hono 
nent fashion. For example, if a test requires an individu и er 
himself, the very process of self-evaluation may cause hi al to evaluate 
behavior. Changes of this sort might well be expected E to change his 
* of personality measures. Therefore with some types т certain kinds 
retest method would have to be considered ао tests the test- 
+ One troublesome problem with the test-retest meth od 
‘the time interval between testing occasions. It is de. ыы чай 
the-interval between testing oceasions in order to саре to maximize 
memory. But the longer the time interval betw. y mize the effects of 
^ een the two testing occa- 


"t arith 
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sions, the greater the likelihood that the individual will change. Therefore 

` the correlation between scores on two occasions reflects more than just 
reliability of measurement. Furthermore, increasing the time interval 
between testing occasions increases the administrative problem of getting 
the same group of individuals together on the second occasion. Conse- 
quently we expect lower and lower estimates of reliability as the time 
interval between the testing occasions increases. 

If the test is administered on two or more different occasions, then 
those unsystematic factors we have termed constant unsystematic factors 
can affect test scores. On the other hand, if we administer the test two or 
more times on the same occasion, then there is far less opportunity for 

» Such factors to be effective in reducing the self-consistency of test 
scores. Therefore if the test is repeated on the same occasion, we expect 
a higher estimate of reliability than'if it is administered on different 
occasions, 

In terms of the theory of true and error scores and the eclectic concept 
of true scores and parallel tests, the test-retest method would seem to be 
eminently satisfactory. Indeed, if we forget the practical disadvantages 
discussed above, it would seem to be the very best because the individual 
can be measured a number of times with precisely the same instrument. 
However, it clearly is inapplicable in terms of the concept of domain 
sampling, since with this notion the reliability coefficient is not the cor- 
relation between two actual tests but rather the correlation between an 
actual test and an intellectual construct. * 


R 
PLIABILITY DETERMINED FROM PARALLEL FORMS OF A TEST 
Parallel forms ofa 
Same content 
and number 


test are a series of two or more tests which have the 
or nature. Two objective tests which have the same kind 
ber of items are parallel forms. An item in one parallel form of an 
f metic test might be “27 + 84 = ," and an item in another 
orm might be “48 | 72 = .” An item in one form of an inventory 
am to measure emotional stability might be “о you sleep well at 
за 5: andan item in another form might be “Ро you have bad dreams 
night?” In the rating of preschool children, nursery school teachers of 
pepe age and experience might be considered parallel raters. « 
аа forms of a test should not be confused with parallel tests. 
2 a el forms of a test are tests similar in content and nature and designed 
Stati “sure the same traits. Parallel tests are tests which meet certain - 
Stical criteria, We considered these criteria in Chap. 8 when we dis- | 
Бери ine three theoretical approaches to reliability. If -a series of у 
but if ра of a test meet these criteria, they are also parallel tests; | 
the ФУ do not, then even though they are ‘parallel forms of a test 
Y ате not parallel tests. 


В 
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Having available two or more parallel forms of a test, we take as ад. 
estimate of the reliability the intercorrelations among the scores on the 
parallel forms. If there are more than two forms available, the common 
practice is to take the average of the intercorrelations as the estimate of 
the reliability coefficient. In view of the fact that the various forms of a 
test do not contain precisely the same material, the possibility, if not the 
probability, exists that the various forms do not measure precisely the 
same traits. Therefore the intercorrelations among the tests reflect not 
only the degree of reliability of measurement but also the extent to which 
they measure different traits. Hence we might say that the method of 
determining reliability from the intercorrelations among parallel forms of 
a test gives estimates that are too low. 

. Because the content of parallel forms is not precisely the same, the 
carry-over effects from one test to another are minimized. In many 
instances there will be no specific carry-over effects at all, because there is 
no opportunity to utilize memory of specific responses made to an earlier 
form. However, there is still the possibility of general carry-over in terms 
of modes of response, attitudes toward the material, and the like. In the 
case of ratings where different raters are taken as “parallel forms" and 
make their ratings independently, there nonetheless may be contamina- 
tion of the judgment of one rater by that of another if the raters have had 
an earlier opportunity to discuss the individuals being evaluated. For 
exariple, it is quite natural for nursery school teachers to discuss the 
various characteristics of their'charges, so if they are called upon to rate 
the children their social intercourse will certainly affect their ratings even 
though these ratings are done independently. 

One prime difficulty with the use of parallel forms as a means for 
estimating reliability is the labor required to develop them. If we are 
dealing with an objective test of 100 items, 200 are required for two 
forms, 300 for three forms, etc. In the construction of just one form of a 
test a great deal of time and effort is required. Thus while it might be 
possible to develop two forms, three or more forms frequently are just out . 
of the question. In obtaining ratings of workers it usually. is difficult 
enough to obtain ratings from two supervisors who are familiar with all 
members of a working group, and finding more than two is likely to be 
impossible. “7 

Ordinarily when the method of parallel forms is used to estimate reli- 
ability of measurement, the various forms are administered on different 
occasions, though sometimes they are administered on the same occasion. 
It is apparent that if we consider reliability to refer only to the effects of 

‘varying unsystematic factors, the correlation between scores on parallel 
forms of a test administered on different occasions gives too low an 
estimate of reliability. Conversely, if we consider reliability to refer to 
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the effects of both varying and constant unsystematic factors, the cor- 
relation between scores on parallel forms of a test administered on the 
same occasion gives too high an estimate. 

In terms of the theory of true and error scores and the eclectic concept 
of true scores and parallel tests, the method of determining reliability 
from the correlation between parallel tests is quite satisfactory, provided, 
of course, the parallel forms meet the statistical criteria of parallel tests. 
In terms of the concept of domain sampling, the method is not pertinent 
inasmuch as reliability of measurement is taken as the relationship be- 
tween scores on a test and a construct which is parallel to it, not the rela- 
tionship between scores on two actual tests. > 


RELIABILITY DETERMINED FROM COMPARABLE PARTS ОЕ A TEST 


In many instances individuals cannot be measured on more than one 
occasion, and furthermore on that occasion it is possible to administer 
the test only once. Under such circumstances we can obtain an estimate 
of the reliability of measurement if we consider the test not as a 
Single test but rather as the sum total of a number of parallel forms 
of a test. 

Suppose, for example, we have an objective test comprised of 100 items 
all of which pertain to the same trait. Instead of saying that we have one 
test of 100 items we might say we have two tests each of 50 items or four 
tests each of 25 items. Having two or more parallel forms available, we 
сащ now proceed to estimate reliability by the method of the correlation 
between scores on parallel forms. Note that we do not have the reliability 
of a test of 100 items, but rather the reliability of a shorter test. If we have 
Split the items in our test into two groups of 50 items each, we have the 
reliability of a 50-item test. 

If, having split our test into shorter tests, we find the reliability of the 
Shorter tests to be fully adequate, we can use the scores on any one part. 
However, we may not feel that the shorter tests-adequately sample the 
trait we wish to measure, and since we have the total test we may as 
Well use it and thereby gain in precision of measurement. We developed 
the Spearman-Brown formula as Eq. (9-4), which relates reliability of 
measurement to the number of measurements. We can apply this formula 
to the intercorrelations among the parts of the test end estimate the 
reliability of the total test. For this purpose туу, refers to the reliability 
Eisen of the total test, and rz- to the reliability coefficient of the 

S. 

The common procedure is to divide a test into two parts and, from the 
Correlation between the two parts, to estimate the reliability of a test 
Wice as long—the total test—by means of the Spearman-Brown formula. 


For this split-half method of estimating reliability the Spearman-Brown 
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formula becomes 


PUDE 9-15 
D11 [SEGA ( ) 
where ri refers to the reliability coefficient of the total test and 7,4, to the 
reliability coefficient of half the test. Thus if the correlation between 
Scores on two halves of a test were .50, the reliability coefficient of the 
total test would be estimated to be 


- 2050) _ 1.00 _ 
563-1 Б 50 АЙ 


If the total test is divided into more than two parts, then the average 
of the intercorrelations among the parts is used as the estimate. 27 +he 
reliability coefficient of the part tests and is used in Eq. (9-4). In this case 
k is the number of times that the total test is longer than the parts. If the 
total test has 100 items and we divide it into four parts of 25 items each, 
then k is 4. Suppose in this case the average of the intercorrelations among 
the four parts is .40. Then from Eq. (9-4) we estimate the reliability of 
the total test to be 


4(.40) 2100 _ 16 
1+ 4 = 1)(40) 220“ 


Ида 


It will be recalled that in the derivation of the Spearman-Brown 
formula (9-4), it was presumed that the tests are truly parallel tests 
having equal standard deviations and intercorrelations. "Therefore, 
strietly speaking, the reliability of a test cannot be determined from com- 
parable parts unless their standard deviations and intercorrelations are 
precisely the same. Since these conditions seldom if ever are satisfied in 
the real world of testing, the reliability coefficient determined by this 
method can be considered only as an estimate. It appears likely that 
variations among the part tests in terms of their standard deviations and 
intercorrelations will cause the obtained value of the reliability coefficient 
of the total test to be too low, though conceivably the value might be an 
overestimate. ) 

The problem arises as to how to divide a total test into parts. With a 
100-item test we could take the first 50 items as one half and the last 50 as 
the other half, or we could take the odd-numbered items as one half and 
the even-numbered ones as the other half. The second procedure, the 
odd-even method, is the one generally used, since it controls for any 
systematic factors operating during the testing period that change the 


` 
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performance from early in the testing session to later periods. An example 

of such a factor is fatigue. In order to maximize the probability that the 

two halves measure the same trait, sometimes the division is made on the 

basis of an analysis of the content of the items, making sure that both , 
halves contain items of the same sort. So as to maximize the probability 

that the means and standard deviations of the two halves are equal, the 

items are assigned to the two halves so that for every item of a given level 

of difficulty in one half there is an item of similar difficulty in the other 

half. The important thing is to maximize the equality of the two halves so 

as to satisfy the requirements of the Spearman-Brown formula. 

The prime advantage of the method of determining reliability from the 
intercorrelations among comparable parts of a test is its simplicity. A test 
need be given only once to a group of individuals. No repetition of the 
test. or comparable forms is required. Obviously the method is not 
applicable to certain types of tests which are an integrated whole and 
cannot be divided into separate and equivalent parts, as is the case, for 
example, with speed tests. Commonly with aptitude tests there is a time 
limit and there are more items in the test than the individual can com- 
plete in the period allowed. The score is the number of questions correctly 
answered in the time allowed. Since an individual’s score is a function of 
the-rapidity with which he works, dividing up the items into two parts 
but having the individuai take them not with independent timing but all 
within the same time limit does not give two or more independent 
determinations, 

, Inasmuch as with the method of comparable parts of a test the indi- 
vidualis tested on only one occasion, scores on group tests are not affected 
by what we have termed unsystematie factors. If we prefer to define 
reliability as pertaining only to varying unsystematic factors, then this 
method is a proper one. However, if we prefer to define reliability as per- 
taining to both varying and constant unsystematic factors, then this 
Procedure gives an overestimate of reliability since it eliminates the 
effects of constant unsystematie factors. With individual tests whereby 
each person is tested on a different occasion, this method for determining 
reliability necessarily reflects the effects of both varying and constant 
unsystematic factors. 

If we adhere either to the concept of true and error scores or to the 
eclectic concept of true scores and parallel tests, the method of determin- 
ae reliability from the intercorrelations among comparable parts appears 
d quite appropriate. We have parallel tests and ascertain the degree of 
ар among them. However, together with the test-retest and 
cone -forms methods, this method, too, is inappropriate in terms of the 

ере of domain sampling since reliability is taken as the relationship 


о 
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between two or more actual tests rather than the relationship between an 
actual test and a parallel construct. 


RELIABILITY DETERMINED FROM THE INTERCORRELATIONS 
AMONG THE ELEMENTS OF A TEST 


The logical extreme of the method of determining reliability of measure- ‹ 


ment from the intercorrelations among comparable parts of a test is the 
division of a test into its smallest parts. If we have a test comprised of 
100 items, instead of dividing it into two parts of 50 items each or four 
parts of 25 items each, we could divide it into 100 parts of one item each. 
As before, we use the intercorrelations among the parts as the estimate 
of the reliability of the part tests and estimate the reliability of the total 
test by means of the Spearman-Brown formula. The obvious advantage 
of this method lies in the fact that we avoid the troublesome probiem ‘of 
deciding how to divide the test into halves or quarters. As a simple 


example, if we have a test consisting of four items we could form the 
following halves: 


1+2and3+44 1+3and2+4 1+4and2+4+3 


As the number of items increases, the number of possible divisions of 
the items into halves increases astronomically. Hence it would be im- 
possible to determine the average of the correlations among all possible 
halves. The method of estimating reliability from the intercorrelations 
among the elements of a test avoids this difficulty. Inasmuch as this 
method is merely a logical extension of the method of estimating reli- 
ability from the correlation between comparable parts, it, too, cannot be 
used with tests which are integrated wholes, such as speed tests, 

We can begin our derivation of the formula necessary for determining 
reliability by this method from Ед. (7-6), the variance of a composite. 
For present purposes we can write this formula as 


02 =o F ooi] 205037 В + 202, Tz, ii 


where z refers to the total t 
test. 


Since we are going to use the Spearman-Brown formula, we must pre- 


sume that all the elements are parallel tests with equal intercorrelations 
and standard deviations so that 


est, and 1 to К, ord, refer to the elements of the 


бале ора сы ала Жету 9% ж, 
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We can therefore write the above formula as 


0:2 = ko 3E k(k — dorfo 
= с + k(k — гари 


zi = k + k(k — Qr 


2 
=, — Е = klk — т, 


(4/022) hk _ 
k(k — 1) > 

c; 12-47 $ 
таа Fa тен (9-16) 


Tho Spearman-Brown formula (9-4), applied to the intercorrelation 
among the elements of a test, 7, to estimate the reliability of the total 


test, ты, would be 


4 Гани 
VS ЕЕ 


Substituting for та, from Eq. (9-16) in the Spearman-Brown formula, 
we have 


k([ez2/k(k — Це — ПИК — 1))} 
1+ (k — 1)(fez/k(k — 1)e.?] — [1/(k — 1) 
— [k/(k — По. 2) — 1] 
L-F(ei/koii) — 1 
k (0? — по) ой 


5-1 o:*/koz? 


2 ая (1 2 =) (9-17) 


ео if ever do the elements of a test, such as the items іп an objec- 
та test, have equal variances and intercorrelations; therefore they are 

Parallel tests. As a consequence, Eq. (9-17) is of little value for any 
Practical Purposes, As an approximation, зотейтаез the average of the 


Variances of the elements, cz,7, is used in place of с.г. If this average value 
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is used in Eq. (9-17), it is 
Ее 2 
eS k—1 Gre 


Since the number of cases times the mean of a variable is equal to the 
sum of that variable, we can write the formula as 


2 
= - : (9-18 
Ке (=) (9-18) 


1f the elements of the test are dichotomous variables, as is usually the 
case with the items in an objective test, the formula is written as 


TE _ Zpq "oU 
mm ( ) (9-19) 


Tz? 


where pq refers to the variances of the items Ед. (3-18)] and c;? to the 
variance of total scores, Equations (9-17) to (9-19) are called the Kuder- 
Richardson formulae after the men who first derived them, 

Equations (9-18) and (9-19) give only approximations of the reliability 
Coefficient, and ordinarily these approximations are underestimates, But 
they are underestimates only if we hold either to the theory of true and 
error scores or to the eclectic concept of true scores and parallel tests 
which require the coefficient of correlation between parallel tests for 
determining reliability, the parallel tests being actual tests. 

With the theory of domain sampling the situation is quite different. We 
developed Eq. (8-45), the reliability coefficient in terms of the theory of 
domain sampling, as the correlation between scores on a test and scores 
оп а construct parallel to it. By definition we took the average of the 
covariances of the two parallel tests to be equal to each other, and both 


as equal to the average of the cross covariances. We can write Eq. (8-45) 
as 


са ат. 

LIRA 

ae 
ГА 


Equation (8-43), the variance of any parallel test in terms of the con- 
cept of domain sampling, can be written as 


аг? = koz? + k(k — 1) 


RT 
зо Ретро 


с: — koz? = klk — 1007; 


"ET ет 
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Substituting this in the above formula for т.., we obtain the following: 


сее — Ко) ДЕК — 1)]] 


Oz 


Tzz 


k Хе. 1 
-ғ(1- 29) (9-20) 


It will be observed that this is precisely the same as Eq. (9-18), even 
though it was derived on an entirely different theoretical basis. It also, of 
course, has the form equivalent to Eq. (9-19) when the elements of the 
test are dichotomous variables. 

Suppose we have each child in a class rated on the same scale of socia- 
bility by the same five teachers. For each child, then, we have the ratings 
by each of the five teachers (the elements) and the sum of the ratings by 
all teachers (total scores). Let us further suppose the variances of the 
ratings of the five teachers are 2, 3, 3, 4, and 6 respectively (Z = 18), and 
the variance of total ratings is 45. Then by Eq. (9-20) we estimate the 
reliability coefficient of total ratings to be 


ENS 18\ 5 M = 
еми. (: а Э) = 3 1 40) = (1.25)(60) = 75 


Suppose we have an objective test with 50 dichotomously scored items, 
the sum of the variances of the items being 7.00 and the variance of the 


total scores being 49.00. Then by Eq. (9-18) the reliability coefficient of 
the test is и 


_ 50 7 50 
Та: -- — = — — = д e =. 
50-1 Е 2) 49 (1 — .14) = (1.02) 84) 86 


On the basis of the theory of domain sampling, Eq. (9-20) involves no 
Presumptions at all concerning the nature of the elements of which a test 
18 Composed. Furthermore, it is not an approximation of the reliability 
Coefficient; rather, it is the only correct way for determining it. From the 
ae of view of the theory of true and error scores and the eclectic con- 
© fa и true scores and parallel tests, estimating the reliability coefficient 
„А. test from the intercorrelations of the parts as by means of the Kuder- 
1спагдвоп formulae is a special case of the method of comparable parts 


of & 4 я : : 5 
8 dost, and a poor estimate at that since the intercorrelations among 
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the elements of a test and their standard deviations ordinarily differ 
widely. But from the point of view of the concept of domain sampling we 
obtain the precise and exact value of the reliability coefficient by this 
method. 


IMPROVING RELIABILITY OF MEASUREMENT 


It is apparent that the lack of reliability of measurement is an undesir- 
able state of affairs. A test which gives a useful quantitative description 
is one which yields scores characteristic of an individual. Therefore in 
testing we wish to minimize the effects of unsystematic factors. Let us 
therefore consider ways for decreasing the effects of unsystematic factors 
and thereby increasing reliability of measurement. 


IMPROVING RELIABILITY THROUGH INCREASING THE 
NUMBER OF MEASUREMENTS 


We have seen that as the number of measurements increases, the reli- 
ability of measurement also increases. That is, if instead of using the 
Scores on a single test we take the sum or average of the scores on two, 
three, or more parallel forms of the test, we increase reliability. We can 
accomplish this by increasing the number of items in an objective test, 
being sure that the new items have the same characteristics as the 
original items. If we are dealing with ratings, we can increase the reli- 
ability by increasing the number of raters, being sure that the new raters 
һауе the same characteristics as the original raters. 


IMPROVING RELIABILITY THROUGH GOOD “HOUSEKEEPING”? PROCEDURES 


Another way of reducing the effects of unsystematic factors is by exer- 
cising good experimental controls when we obtain our measurements. 
Such controls can be effected in a variety of ways. For example, with 
speed tests we can utilize exact timing devices which automatically signal 
starting and stopping time rather than depend upon a fallible human 
reading a watch. We can take steps to ensure that the lighting is equal 
throughout the testing room and is the same for all occasions when the 
tests are being administered. We can train raters so that they all interpret 
the traits being rated in the same way and so that their personal biases 
are minimized. We can reduce variation among scores by the use of clear 
and consistent instructions. In other words, by means of a variety of 
“housekeeping” measures we can “clean up” our testing situation and 
thereby reduce the effects of unsystematic factors. This is not to imply 
"Ed D: can completely eliminate them; rather, we seek to minimize their 
effects. 
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IMPROVING RELIABILITY THROUGH SIMULTANEOUS TESTING 
OF ALL INDIVIDUALS 


There are, of course, many unsystematic factors at work whose effects 
we cannot detect or of whose existence we are completely unaware. Some 
of these are the type we have termed varying unsystematic factors, and 
Some are of the type we have termed constant unsystematic factors. We 
cannot do much about the former type except to increase the number of 
measurements, keep ever on the alert, and use good housekeeping pro- 
cedures. However, we can do something about the latter, the constant 
unsystematic factors. Even if we are not aware of their existence, we can 
control them very simply by merely administering the test to all indi- 
viduals on the same occasion. All persons are tested at the same time and 
in the same place. Under these cireumstances these constant factors will 
not produce differences among individuals; rather, they will have pre- 
cisely the same constant effects upon all individuals. 

Control of both types of unsystematic factors through good “Воизе- 
keeping" procedures can and should always be maintained. However, 
control of constant unsystematic factors through the simultaneous testing 
of all individuals is not always practicable. With individual tests or with 
circumstances where tests must be administered individually, constant 
factors cannot be controlled by the method of simultaneous or group 
testing, This means that scores on repeated individual tests must neces- 
sarily be affected by constant factors that go undetected or are not 
eliminated by “housekeeping” procedures. 

With the simultaneous testing of all individuals, constant unsystematic 
factors are controlled out. Since they do not have a differential effect 
upon individuals, they do not affect the order of individuals on a trait. 
However, they do affect the mean and sometimes the standard deviations 
of the scores. We have eliminated the effects of these constant factors 
"bon individual differences by simultaneous testing, and now we must 
Correct for their effects upon the distributional characteristics of the 
Scores. This we can do very simply by expressing the scores of all indi- 
viduals in terms of standard scores. 

Чрроѕе we wish to examine the possibility that several repetitions of 
the same test or several forms of the same test are in fact parallel. We 
Should administer the test or its several forms on a number of occasions. 

et us say we find there are unsystematie variations in the means and 
Standard deviations, We can correct the scores for the effects of constant 
sta stematic factors by transmuting the scores on each occasion to 
и Scores. Statistically, then, we have eliminated the effects of 
an БЕ Ant unsystematic factors through simultaneous testing of all indi- 
ucls. Not all tests are administered at the same time, nor are they 
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necessarily administered under the same conditions. On each occasion, 
however, all individuals take one repetition or form of the test. If we find 
that the coefficients of correlation between all the tests are the same and 
all tests are correlated to the same degree with each of a series of other 
tests, we can say that they are parallel. They are parallel because we have 
canceled out the effects of certain unsystematic factors. 


SIMULTANEOUS TESTING AS A CONTROL FOR SYSTEMATIC FACTORS 


We have seen that when a test is administered on several occasions we 
can eliminate the effects of constant unsystematic factors by the simul- 
taneous testing of all individuals on each occasion. We have seen that 
with constant unsystematic factors there are variations among the means 
and standard deviations of the scores from one occasion to another. The 
only difference between these constant unsystematic factors and. sys- 
tematic factors is that the means and standard deviations of the latter 
Show a trend, whereas those of the former do not. Hence there seems to 
be no reason for not eliminating the effects of systematic factors in the 
Same way we have eliminated the effects of the constant unsystematic 
factors. + 

Systematic factors work in either of two ways. From one occasion to 
another they may have the same effect upon the scores of all individuals, 
just as do the constant unsystematic factors; or they may have a differ- 
ential effect upon individuals so that the order of individuals changes from 
occasion to occasion. The latter factors we could not partial out by trans- 
muting the scores obtained on each occasion to standard scores. Hence 
when systematic factors are operating and we find the order of individuals 
changes in a systematic fashion from one occasion to another, we cannot 
eliminate the systematic factors by use of standard Scores. However, if 
the correlations among the scores obtained on the various occasions 
remain the same, then we can eliminate the effects of the systematic 


[оов by using standard scores just as we did with constant unsystematic 
actors, 


Summary 


It follows mathematically from all three theories about reliability of measure- 
ment—the theory of true and error scores, the eclectic theory of true scores and 
Parallel tests, and the theory of domain sampling—that as the number of measure- 
ments entering into a score increases, so does the reliability of measurement. The 


formula which relates number of measurements and reliability is termed the 
Spearman-Brown formula. This for: 


Tf we are willing to assume that the correlation between true and fallible‘ scores 
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is homoscedastic, then it is possible to develop a formula which shows the effects 
of reducing or increasing the range of fallible scores upon the reliability coefficient. 
Reducing the range reduces the magnitude of the reliability coefficient, and 
increasing the range increases it. 

The reliability of measurement affects the range of differences among indi- 
viduals in their fallible scores. As reliability increases, the standard deviation of 
fallible scores decreases. Е 

The correlation between two variables is influenced by the reliability with 
which they are measured. As their reliability decreases, so does the correlation 
between their fallible scores. The formula which relates the correlation between 
two variables and the reliability with which they are measured, the correction 
for attenuation, follows mathematically from all three theories about reliability. 
This formula also shows the limiting effects of reliability upon correlation. The 
lower the reliability, the lower the maximum possible correlation between falli- 
ble scores. 

There are two types of unsystematic factors which produce variations in 
Scores, the varying unsystematic factors and the constant unsystematic factors. 
For both types the effects are different for the same individual on different 
occasions; but the effects of varying unsystematic factors are different for differ- 
ent individuals on the same occasion, whereas the effects of constant unsystematic 
factors are the same for all individuals on the same occasion. With group tests 
constant unsystematic factors do not affect reliability of measurement since all 
individuals are tested on the same occasion. But with individual tests they lower 
reliability because each person is tested on a different occasion. 

The four common ways for estimating reliability of measurement are from the 
Coefficient of correlation between scores on repetitions of the same test, from 
the coefficient of correlation between scores on parallel forms of a test, from the 
Coefficient of correlation between scores on comparable parts of a test, and from 
the intercorrelations among the elements of a test. 

Both the test-retest and parallel-forms methods require more than one test 
Administration, Carry-over effects from one test administration to another are 
likely to distort the estimate of reliability given by the test-retest method. The 
method of parallel tests involves a good deal of labor in the development of the 
Tequired forms. When a test is an integrated whole, its reliability cannot be esti- 
mated from the correlation between comparable parts of it nor from the inter- 
Correlations among its elements. If constant systematic factors are taken to be 
Part of Teliability, then these two methods give overestimates of the reliability 
Coefficient. If we hold to the theory of true and error scores or to the eclectic 
theory of true scores and parallel tests, then all methods for estimating reliability 
are appropriate, though the estimate obtained from the intercorrelations among 
the elements of the test is likely to be the poorest. But if we hold to the theory of 

9main sampling, then the estimation of reliability from the intercorrelations 
among the elements is the only appropriate method. 
eliability can be improved by increasing the number of measurements, and 
"rough good “housekeeping” procedures. The simultaneous testing of all indi- 
Vi uals Will minimize the variation in their scores over parallel tests, and at the 
Same time control the effects of systematic factors. 
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chapter то Тһе Differential 
Weighting of Components in 


a Composite Variable 


In Chap. 7 we saw that many variables dealt with in psychological meas- 
urement are composites formed of two or more component variables. We 
examined the mean, standard deviation, and correlations of composite 
variables. We did not, however, consider the relative importance of the 
components, that is, the weights they carry in a composite. In some cir- 
cumstances we may wish to have all the components carry equal weight, 
whereas in others it is necessary or desirable to have some of the com- 
Ponents carry greater weight than others in the composite. We consider 
the Possibility of differentially weighting the components so as to make 

26 composite more precise or reliable, more meaningful, or more predic- 
tive of some other variable. 

Uppose we wish to have factory workers rated in terms of their job 
Performance, We could obtain ratings of their performance from their 
шш the department heads, and the factory supervisor. In forming a 

™Mposite of the three ratings assigned to each worker, we might wish to 
ASSIZA greatest weight to the foreman’s ratings and least weight to 
293 
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the ratings by the factory supervisor, since the foremen are most 
intimately acquainted with the performance of the workers and the 
factory supervisor is the least acquainted. 

We might measure the sociability of nursery school children by count- 
ing the number of times in a 3-hr play period each child approaches, 
speaks to, helps, comforts, plays with, or smiles at other children. We 
might find that the measurements of approaches and helpings are highly 
reliable, whereas those of comfortings and smilings are of low reliability. 
In making a composite measure of Sociability we might prefer to give 
greater weight to the first two components and less weight to the last 
two. In these examples we see that we might be able to achieve a com- 
posite of greater precision or reliability if we differentially weighted the 
components, 

The job proficiency of salesmen can be measured by their total volume 
of sales, the number of new accounts they develop, and the number of 


Suppose we are measuring achievement in a course in psychological 
measurement. We may have questions concerning the application of 


weight the tests in just the reverse fashion 
intelligence test because in engineering со! 
learn a great deal of abstract material. Byd 
tests in one way for the Shop course and in 
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were measuring knowledge of American literature we might wish to have 
questions concerning novels, plays, essays, and poetry carry equal weight 
in determining total scores. Consequently it is also important in some 
cases to know that the components which form:a composite are equally 
weighted. 

In this chapter we shall consider the nature of weights and their effects 
upon composite scores. We shall examine the effects upon the composite 
mean and standard deviation and upon the order of individuals in com- 
posite scores, In addition, we shall observe the relationship between 
differentially weighted composite scores and scores on an outside variable 
and shall develop a way for maximizing this correlation. 


THE NATURE AND PROCESS OF DIFFERENTIAL 
WEIGHTING OF COMPONENTS IN A COMPOSITE 


Let us now examine the nature of weights and see how we go about 
applying differential weights to the components in obtaining a total 
weighted composite score. 


THE DIFFERENTIAL WEIGHTING OF COMPONENT SCORES 


When we differentially weight component scores we multiply each 
Score by its appropriate weight, all scores in a given component being 
multiplied by the same value, and then we sum the products to obtain 
the composite score. Thus 


In these equations the weights are symbolized by W with the subscripts 
referring to the particular weight assigned to each component. Thus the 
Scores of each of the a to n individuals on component 1 are multiplied by 

1, and each of their scores on component К is multiplied by И». After 
each component score of an individual is multiplied by its appropriate 
eae the products are summed to form the total weighted composite 

ore X.. 

The general formula representing the differential weighting of raw 
Component scores in a composite is 


xo = Waki 1+ да (10-1) 
In deviation-score form this equation is 


ғ 


ma = Witi + `- © + Wim. (10-2) 
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TABLE 10-1. Illustration of the Effects of Two Different Sets of Differential Weights 
upon Composite Scores 


Raw component 
scores 


Scores when: 
Wi =7, И, =2, Wy =5 


are listed in Table 10-1, and in this table the scores have been treated with 
two different sets of weights. The weights in the first set are 1, 2, and 3, 
respectively, for the three components; and the weights in the second set 


3 (6) 
Figure 10-1 The effects of two differ 
when (a) W, = 1, W: = 2, W, = 3; and (b) W, = 7, W: =2, W, = 5. 


ent sets of differential weights on scores. Scores 
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WEIGHTS AS RELATIVE VALUES 


In terms of their effects upon the relative differences among individuals, 
the shape of the distribution of composite scores, and the order of indi- 
viduals in composite scores, it is not the absolute magnitude of the 
weights which is important; rather, it is their magnitudes relative to one 
another. It makes no difference, either in terms of the relative positions of 
individuals in composite scores or in terms of the shape of the distribution 


En. ЖЖ чии 
10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 
(a) 
ва. ОК 5 Т ‚ә wea T 
5 10 15 20 25 
(5) 


20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 
(с) 
Figure 10-2 The effects of various sets of differential weights on composite scores 
when the weights maintain the same relative values to each other. Scores when 
(2) Wi =1, W.-2, Ws =3; (6) Wi = 0.5, №, = 1.0, И, = 1.5; and (c) 
Wow. = 4) W, —6. 


of composite scores, whether we multiply or divide all the weights by any 
given number, 
To illustrate this, let us take the same case we have just considered of a 
Composite made up of three components. Let us assign them respectively 
he Weights of 1, 2, and 3. We could divide the weights, say, by their 
average, 2, which gives us the values 0.5, 1.0, and 1.5; or we could multiply 
them, Say, by 2, which gives us the values 2, 4, and 6. Let us now apply all 
three Sets of weights to the scores of the five individuals. The computa- 
1008 are given in Table 10-2, and the distribution of composite scores is 
Shown in Fig. 10-2. This figure clearly shows that if we maintain the same 
Telative values among the weights, even though we use different absolute 
Values fér them, the relative differences among individuals in composite 
Scores dre exactly maintained. 
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Sometimes we can use this property of weights to simplify the compu- 
tation of composite scores. For example, if the weights we wish to assign 
to three components are 0.73, 2.19, and 2.92, respectively, we could just 
as well use the values 1, 3, and 4 and thereby save ourselves a great deal 
of computational labor. 


TABLE 10-2. Illustration of the Effects of Various Sets of Differential Weights upon 
Composite Scores when the Weights Maintain the Same Relative Values to Each Other 


Raw Scores when: Scores when: Scores when: 
component Wi =1, Ті = 0.5, Wi =2, 
Person Scores W:-2W:-3|Wi-1W-215| №, = 4, У; = 6 


х. | X; 


NOMINAL AND EFFECTIVE WEIGHTS 


We can differentiate two different kinds of weights: the nominal 
weights, which are those we deliberately assign to components; and the 
effective weights, which are those the components actually carry in the 
composite. The nominal and effective weights may or may not be the 
same. Suppose the nominal weights assigned to three component variables 
which form a composite are 5, 3, and 1, respectively. We then multiply 
the scores on the first component by 5, the scores on the second by 3, and 
the scores on the third by 1. If, unknown to us, the three components 
already carry weights of 1, 4, and 7, respectively, then after applying our 
nominal weights the total effective weights carried by the components are 
5 (1 X 5) for the first component, 12 (3 X 4) for the Second, and 7 (7 X 1) 
for the third. Clearly, this is a different pattern of weights than we had in 
mind. In order for the effective weights to correspond to the nominal 


weights, we have to be sure that the com t ight to 
begin with. ponents carry equal weight 


weights but expect all th 
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THE RELATIVE CONTRIBUTION OF COMPONENTS 
TO COMPOSITE SCORES 


Let us now attempt to determine the relative contribution of the com- 
ponents to total composite scores when we simply sum them together. It 
will be recalled that we are concerned with a simple additive composite 
wherein 


X= Хафс +X 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF A COMPONENT TO THE MEAN OF 
COMPOSITE SCORES 


In Eq. (7-4) we showed that the mean of composite scores is simply the 
sum of the means of the components. This formula is 

дари 

It is clear from this formula that the mean of composite scores is solely 
and entirely a function of the means of the components. Those com- 
ponents that have the higher means contribute more to the composite 
mean than do those with smaller means, and each component contributes 
to the mean in direct proportion to its magnitude. If a component is 
dropped, the mean of the composite is reduced exactly by the amount of 
the mean of that component. 

Ina simple summed composite, then, the effective weight of a com- 
Ponent in determining the mean of composite scores is the magnitude of 
the mean of that component. If we wish to have all components carry 
equal effective weights in the composite, we simply divide the scores in 
each composite by its mean. All scores in component 1 are divided by X, 
and all scores in component k are divided by Х». If now we assign nominal 
weights, we can be sure that they are also the effective weights. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF A COMPONENT TO THE VARIANCE OF 
COMPOSITE SCORES 


In Eq, (7-7) we saw that the variance of composite scores is 
92 = oy? + ++ ор? + Qoyooria + © с * od-2e..re-x (10-8) 


This formula shows that the variance of composite scores is determined 
by the variances of the components and their covariances. 
As in the case of the mean of composite scores, we should like to know 
the Contribution of each component to the composite variance. Let us 
egin by taking a special case, one wherein all the components are inde- 
Penden; , that is, a situation wherein the intercorrelations among the 
Components are all zero. If we look at Eq. (10-3), we see that there is а 
Whole series of covariance terms. Since we are taking all the coefficients 
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of correlation to be zero, all these terms drop out. We are therefore left 
with the following: 


с? = oP + > ов (10-4) 


From this formula it is clear that when we are dealing with a composite 
of uncorrelated components, each component contributes to the variance 
of the composite in direct proportion to its own variance. To equalize the 
contribution of all components, we simply divide the scores in each com- 
ponent by its variance in the same fashion as we divided them by their 
means in order to equalize the contributions of the means. 

However, it is very unlikely that all the components in a composite of 
psychological variables will ever be completely uncorrelated. For all prae- 
tical purposes we can Say that this situation will never occur, though i+ 
may be closely approximated. Therefore the case of independent com- 
ponents is only of theoretical interest. 

To get at the problem of the contribution of the components to the 
composite, sometimes the terms in Eq. (10-3) are arranged as follows: 


ш? = 012 + oor + * Ч сот 
o? + owwa + + + + + oro 


Бов оспы + 4 8401 iT E (i1) (10-5) 


In Eq. (10-5) we have a series of terms for each component which is 
comprised of its variance plus its covariances with all the other com- 
ponents, Now the question is, as is sometimes suggested, whether these 
terms are the contributions of the components to the variance of com- 

. posite scores, Let us see what we have done in Eq. (10-5) with the terms 
in Eq. (10-3). In Eq. (10-3) there are two of each covariance term (for 
example, 2o102r12). What we have done in Eq. (10-5) is to arbitrarily 
allocate one of each covariance term to one component and the other to 
its partner. What is the justification for this? Nothing, really, except that 
the division seems equitable and fair, and there are two like terms, Now it 
is all well and good, in order to be equitable and fair, for partners to divide 
their assets equally, but that is not our concern here. We are trying to dis- 
cover the contribution of each component to the composite, 

Let us draw a parallel. Suppose we have three men, Harry, George, and 
Wilberforce, whom we are going to put to work on a joint task, and we 
wish to determine the contribution of each to the total product. The first . 
task is gathering seashells, with Harry at Waikiki, George at Malibu, and 
Wilberforce at Rye. Clearly the contribution of each man to tH» total 
product is independent of that of the other two, and is simply the number 
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of shells he himself gathers. The situation is not unlike that represented in 
Eq. (10-4). 

Now let us assign our three men another task, pulling weights by means 
of a rope. When each man pulls alone we find Harry pulls 100 lb, George 
120 Ib, and Wilberforce 140 Ib, which makes a total of 360 Ib. However, 
when all three men actually pull together on the same rope at the same 
time, they succeed in moving 390 Ib. This situation is similar to that repre- 
sented in Eq. (10-5). Now to whom shall we attribute this extra 30 Ib? 
Shall we allocate one-third of it to each member of the team, saying that 
Harry contributed 110 Ib of pull to the load, George 130 Ib, and Wilber- 
force 150 Ib? Tt is obvious that there has been an interaction among the 
three men, and it is to the interaction and not to the individual men that 
the extra 30 lb is to be attributed. Hence it is impossible to determine the 
contribution of each man to the group product—and it is equally im- 
Possible to determine the contribution of each component to the com- 
Posite variance when the intercorrelations among the components are 
greater than zero. 


TRANSMUTING COMPONENT SCORES TO STANDARD-SCORE FORM IN 
RELATION TO THEIR CONTRIBUTION TO COMPOSITE SCORES 


In dealing with composite scores it is common practice to transmute 
the Scores on the components to standard-score form in the belief that 
this procedure equalizes the weights carried by the components. Let us 
examine this proposition. 

Tt will be recalled that we found the contribution of each component to 
the mean of composite scores to be directly proportional to the magnitude 
of its mean. Expressing Eq. (7-4), the formula for the mean of composite 
Scores, in standard-score form, we have 


Ж EE: A | (10-6) 


Since the mean of standard scores is zero, when all components are 
ехргеввед in Standard-score form they contribute equally to the mean of 

‚ COMposite Scores, which in this case also would be zero. 
Owever, the situation is quite different with the variance of composite 
Scores. The formula for the variance of composite scores when the scores 
ы each of the components is expressed in standard-score form [Eq. (7-8)] 


o? —k-2ns-d + > * + Жаль (10-7) 


ay аша shows us that transmuting component scores to standard- 
Score form does not eliminate the troublesome correlation terms. As we 
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have seen, it is these terms which prevent us from separating out the 
contributions of the individual components. As pointed out in Chap. 7, 
what is accomplished by transmuting component scores to standard- 
score form is to render their scores comparable in terms of the perform- 
ance of some specified norming group. 


THE EFFECTS OF DIFFERENTIAL WEIGHTING 
OF THE COMPONENTS IN A COMPOSITE 


Let us now see what effects the assignment of differential nominal 
weights has upon the mean and standard deviation of composite scores 
and upon the order of individuals in terms of composite scores. If we do 
not assign differential weights to the components, we are in effect assign- 
ing them each the nominal weight of 1. In examining the effects of diffei- 
ential weighting, then, we shall compare composite scores differentially 
weighted, the average of the weights being 1, with composite scores when 
all the components are assigned the same weight of 1. 


THE EFFECTS OF DIFFERENTIAL WEIGHTING OF COMPONENTS 
UPON THE MEAN OF COMPOSITE SCORES 


The mean of composite scores when the components are differentially 
weighted can be written from Eq. (10-1) as 


Yes 2(WikXi + +++ + W:X) 


n 
= Т4. ИХ, (10-8) 


в 


Equation (10-8) shows us that the mean of composite scores when the 
components are differentially weighted is simply equal to the sum of the 
means of the components, each multiplied by its weight. Therefore it is 
apparent that the components which are assigned higher weights con- 
tribute proportionally more to the composite mean than do the com- 
ponents assigned lower weights. 


THE EFFECTS OF DIFFERENTIAL WEIGHTING OF COMPONENTS UPON 
THE STANDARD DEVIATION OF COMPOSITE SCORES 


When the components are differentially weighted, the variance of the 
composite scores can be written from Eq. (10-2) as M, 
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“Ха t+ ++ > + Wisi)? 


= 2 
= Ори ee + Were 


п 
Таг +--+ + Were + 2WiW;Zzxizs + - - 
+ 2W,aWiZzy ami 


n 
ла Ван „21 Зала тр E 
= Wit +. 524811 я +2,» = an 
+. 20у, y, Pret 
= Wie + +++ Wig + 2 Waiari +: 
+ 2W AW колос 


(10-9) 


Te = Мо В + СТЕР злата F > ° 
ы + 2WiaWeiairo- 
(10-10) 


An illustration of the computation of the variance of composite scores 
by means of Eq. (10-9) is given in Table 10-3. 


TABLE 10-3. Illustration of the Computation of the Variance of Composite Scores 
from the Intercorrelations among the Components and Their Standard Deviations 
when the Components Are Differentially Weighted ы 


Components 


Th о Зла Жо пе A 


1 .20 .40 .00 5 25 6 
& 2 oat ux nm Om и 
3 .50 6 36 2 
4 4416 7 


Tew? = (86)(25) + (1)(9) + (4936) + (49)(16) + 2(6)(1)(5)(3)(.20) 
+ 2(6)(2)(5)(6)(.40) + 2(6)(7)(5)(4)(.00) + 2(1)(2)(3)(6)(.30) 


+ 2(1)(7)(3)(4)(.10) + 2(2)(7)(6)(4)(.50) 
7 2,535.4 


It is a little difficult to see in Eq. (10-9) the various factors that affect 
© Magnitude of the composite variance when the components are differ- 
entially Weighted. Therefore let us carry Eq. (10-9) a bit further, and for 
Simplicity let us consider that all the components are given in standard 
“cores and therefore have the value of 1 and that all the intercorrelations 
Among the components are equal in magnitude so that 


/ DAN Ue 
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Then we can write Eq. (10-9) as 
Cw = И ++ ИР + 2 + 2WiaWir 
= ХР Р (И ВР) + 
+7rWi(Wit те + Wri) 
From Eq. (3-13) we know that the variance of a set of values is equal 


to the mean of the squares of those values minus the square of their mean. 
Hence 


ТЕР 
су? = zw: — W2 
k 
and consequently 


kow? + kW? = xw? 


Therefore " 
сет? = Кот? + kW? + т (У — Wi) +--+ + TW,(ZW — W,) 
= kow? + kW? + ти’, — г +... + тИ ДЗИ — rW 


Rearranging terms gives 


сс? = kow? + kW? + rWidW + ТРУ — т — 0 — Wa 
= kow? + kW? т (И, + - +> + Wi) — т>}? 


Again substituting for ZW? as we did above, we get 
се? = kow? + kW? + rZWZW — krow? — krW? 


Recall that the mean of a set of values is equal to their sum divided by 
their number. Hence 


p ХИ 
МАШЫ 

and consequently 
kW => 


"Therefore 


Gem = kow? + kW? + КРИ? — krow? — krW? 

= Кат? + W? + krW? — тор? — rW?) 
+ = Ще? — 7) + Wk — 1) + WY (10-11) 
Gey = УНет 1 — т) + rW — 1) + Ws (10-12) 


Let us look at the term су in Eqs. (10-11) and (10-12). This is the 
Standard deviation of the weights and is an index of the extent to which 
the weights differ among themselves in magnitude. If the weights differ 
greatly, then ow is large; and if they are very similar, then ow is small. In 
fact, if they are all of exactly the same magnitude, that is, if tae com- 
ponents are all assigned the same weight (for example, the weight of 1), 
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then су is zero and Eq. (10-11) resolves to Eq. (7-9), the variance of a 
simple composite. 

To show the effects of differentially weighting the components upon 
the standard deviation of composite scores, Eq. (10-12) is plotted as 
Fig. 10-3. Ordinarily the standard deviation of a set of values, all values 
being positive, is smaller in magnitude than the mean of those values. 


20 


15 


10 


k-20 -——h-5 


Figure 10-8. The effects on the standard deviation of composite scores (ссу) of the 
relative variation among the weights assigned to the components (cw / Mw), the 
number of components (k), and the level of the intercorrelations among the 
components (г). 


That is, usually о, « X. When the standard deviation is equal to the 

mean, we have an extreme condition of variation. Therefore when 

ow/W = 1 we have about as much variation among weights as we are 

ever likely to encounter. To facilitate comparisons, in Fig. 10-3 the 

Standard deviation of differentially weighted composite scores is plotted 

Against the relative variation of the weights. From this figure we can 
ertve the following principles: 


1. The larger the variation among the nominal weights, the larger the 
Standard deviation of composite scores; but even when the variation 
among the weights is very large, the standard deviation of composite 

„Зсогев is not greatly increased. : 

2¢ The lower the intercorrelations among the scores of the components, the 

More pronounced the effect of differentially weighting the components. 
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THE EFFECTS OF DIFFERENTIALLY WEIGHTING COMPONENTS UPON 
THE ORDER OF INDIVIDUALS IN COMPOSITE SCORES 


Let us now examine the effects of differential weighting of components 
upon the order of individuals in composite scores. If differentially weight- 
ing the components does not greatly change the order of individuals in 
composite scores over that given by composite scores based upon com- 
ponents with equal nominal weights, then there is little point in assigning 
such weights. We are therefore interested in the correlation between 
differentially and equally weighted composite scores. It will be under- 
stood, of course, that we are speaking of nominal rather than effective 
weights. Consequently, when we speak of equally weighted components 
we merely mean that they all carry the same nominal weight of 1. The 
correlation we wish is . 


Tewe = T(Wizek агь) във 424) 


— 2Wim+ -° + Инь (а +... + 2) 
Ney Te 
2 а? + Иде +: + Wiz +--+ + Wiz 
- +s: + Wits + Wrz?) 
NT срдс к 
2112 Ут 2 2 
Wise + Wie 210 + WS + pie + ти 
2 I Ха 
£ +++ жамы. уу, 0 
(23 
Wici? + Wiima + +--+ + Ио + +: - + И око? x 
+. Вто + Иююь инь + Wort 
Tew 
Rearranging terms gives 
Wry? + +++ + Wio + (от +- 4 Wir) 
T қосылған (Waris © one + Иконки) 


суа, 


(10-13) 


and Ед. (7-6) for computing о,. 
Note that in each set of parentheses in the numerator of Ec. (10-13) 
ere are k — 1 terms. The terms within а set of parentheses ar» all the 
covariance terms for a given component with all the other components, 
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each covariance being multiplied by the weight of that component. As we 
did for convenience in deriving the standard deviation of differentially 
weighted composite scores, for simplicity let us again take all the inter- 


TABLE 10-4, Illustration of the Computation of the Coefficient of Correlation between 
Composite Scores when the Components Are Differentially Weighted and when They 
Are Equally Weighted 


Components 


То Sig ede САҚ, 


----------------- 


1 20 .40 .00 5 25 6 
2 5802 7107 180 79751 
3 .50 6 36 2 
4 4 16 7 


————— 
Sew? was computed in Table 10-3 and се? in Table 7-2. 
(6)(25) + (1/9) + (2)(36) + (7)(16) + (6)(5)(3)(.20) + (6(5)(6) 40) 
+ (6)(5)(4)(.00) + (1)(3)(5)(.20) + (1)03)(6)(.30) 
+ (1)(3)(4)(.10) + (7)(4)(3)(.10) + (7)(4)(6)(.50) 


Tepe = с-——— 
ч 4//2,535.4 \/ 1,517 
598. 
= EES os 
(50.35)(38.95) 


Correlations among the components as being equal and the scores on all” 
the components as being given in standard-score form. Then we can 


Write Eq. (i0-13) as 


ЖЕ 4 Wi + (Wirt +> + + Wir) қ 
1 + Wit (Wi ped (Wer ti ШИ) 


Гете = 


[ur ә 
_ 2+ — ПИ + + AG - ПИ 


"бе 


Ос 
— ЭЙ + г(& — ПО. В + We) 


Towle 


ZW +r(k — 0 


тус 
= ЗИ + r(k — 1)) 


бсубс 
Substituting гого. from Eq. (10-12) and for ос from Eq. (7-9) gives 
os zW[ + rk — 1)! 
ус = 


Мера — r) 4 ri — 1) + W°] Vk + klk — 1) 
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Dividing the numerator and denominator by k gives 
Tewe 
(ZW/kE) + (k — 1)r] 
© VIE Мета — ту + TP — 1) + WA JE VET. ЕЕ Dr 
Wil + (k — пя 
© Мага — 7) DWG — 1) + Wi VA + 1) 


Dividing the numerator and denominator by W gives 


E (W/W) + (k — 17 
(И) Мата — т) + 77 = D +W: Vit e y 

e 14 (k— Dr ) 
Меп) — т) + CPUS ОУ ACE GC 


Tewe 


Dividing the numerator and denominator by V1 + (k — 1)r gives 


VI+ (Е 1) 
Tere = = 
Ув) — 1) + т — 1) +1 
= 1+ (k—1)r 
A атте + (10-14) 


Equation (10-14) is plotted in Fig. 10-4. From this figure we can derive 


2 4 6 8 1.0 


Figure 10-4 The effects of the г. 
of correlations among the с 
on the correlation between 
entially weighted and when 


elative variation of the weights (cw/M yw), the level 
omponents (r), and the number of components (k) 
composite scores when the component: are differ- 
they are equally weighted (Гете): и 
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the following principles: 


1. The greater the relative variation among the nominal weights, the more 
the order of individuals in composite scores is changed. 

2. The lower the intercorrelations among the components, the greater 
the effects of differential weighting upon the order of individuals in 


composite scores. 
3. The fewer the number of components, the greater the effects of differ- 
ential weighting upon the order of individuals in composite scores. 


THE CORRELATION BETWEEN DIFFERENTIALLY WEIGHTED 
COMPOSITE SCORES AND SCORES ON AN OUTSIDE VARIABLE 


In Chap. 7 we saw that the correlation between scores on a composite 
and scores on an outside variable is a function of the magnitude of the 
Correlations between the components and the outside variable and the 
magnitude of the intercorrelations among the components (Fig. 7-2). Let 
us now examine the correlation between scores on а differentially weighted 
Composite and scores on an outside variable. We shall see that with a 
differentially weighted composite the pattern of weights assigned the 
Components also is a factor in the relationship between composite scores 
and scores on an outside variable. J 


THE COEFFICIENT OF CORRELATION BETWEEN DIFFERENTIALLY 

WEIGHTED COMPOSITE SCORES AND SCORES ON AN OUTSIDE VARIABLE 
The correlation between differentially weighted composite scores and 

8 ч А : 

Cores on an outside variable is 


Тен = Tro Wize 3 Wee) 
зам Во" Е Wtr) 
NO cw А 
Заги Вот Е ШЕ 


NOT cw 
її\(®льту/п) + - + WeSxore/n) 
и To cw 
_ Wiewuira + occ + состо 
To cr 
_ ev(Wyosro Toc Wero) 
600сғ 
Шола Б Ими (10-15) 


бет 


Ue ( 
E istration of the computation by means of Eq. (10-15) of the cor- 
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relation between scores on an outside variable and scores on a differ- 
entially weighted composite is given in Table 10-5. 
TABLE 10-5. Illustration of the Computation of the Coefficient of Correlation between 


Differentially Weighted Composite Scores and Scores on an Outside Variable 


Components 


0 -40 .50 .00 .30 7 
1 -20 .40 .00 5 6 
2 Si) me 8p sl 
3 250776: 2 
4 4 7 
‘Note that во does not enter into the computation of лос. ссу? was computed in 
Table 10-3. 
(6)(5)(.40) + (1)(3)(.50) + (2)(6)(.00) + (7)(4)(.30) 
Tow = $ 
V/2,535.4 
21.90 
Ра 


If scores on all components are given as standard scores, then Eq. 
(10-15) resolves to 


Тоси = TOUW, узр) 
E Wirot Е + Ито. 
МИР... + We 2, F- + 2Wr— Wr- 
(10-16) 


THE PATTERN OF WEIGHTS. AND THE CORRELATION 
DIFFERENTIALLY WEIGHTED COMPOSITE SCORES 
AN OUTSIDE VARIABLE 


By the term “pattern of weights” we refer to the relative magnitude of 

ghts assigned to the components of a composite variable. 
For example, if we have a composite formed of four components, the 
weights assigned them might be respectively 1, —0.5, 3, and 15; or 2, 7, 
—11, and —3. Different patterns of weights assigned to the components 
would result in different orderings of individuals in terms of total weighted 
composite scores, and consequently the magnitude of the correlation 
between composite scores and scores on an outside variable night be 
expected to vary with the different patterns of weights. 


BETWEEN 
AND SCORES ON 
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By way of illustration, four examples are given in Fig. 10-5. Bach of 
these composites consists of two components, and in each case there is a 
different pattern of correlations among the two components and the cut- 
side variable. In these examples the weight assigned to the first com- 
ponent is 1, and the weight assigned to the second component has been ` 


Ton c 


(а) ——.60 40 50 
И (9 ОТА И 
igni Mere лора И 
(d) ----.50 00 50 


Figure 10-5 The effects of different patterns of weights on the correlation between 
® composite variable and an outside variable. 


varied from —2 to +2, thus providing widely varying patterns of differ- 


ential weights. Applying Eq. (10-15) in each case, we can see in Fig. 10-5 
oe wie magnitude of ee between a differentially weighted 
ОПровЦе and an outside variable does in fact vary considerably with the 

tern of weights assigned to the components. a 1 

E addition, we can see in Fig. 10-5 that there is in every case an optimal 
i ern of weights, optimal in the sense that the particular раната 
US results in the highest possible correlation between differentially 
сеа Composite scores and scores on the outside variable. If we are 
(з е in predicting scores оп ап outside variable from вез nid 
Е Posi/é, it would be helpful to know the optimal pattern of weights. 


9 4 . . 
or exemple, if we wished to predict college grades from a combination of 
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high school grades and scores on an aptitude test, knowing the optimal 
pattern of weights would permit us to take advantage of the maximal 
possible correlation between the composite and the outside variable. We 
could, of course, use Eq. (10-15) or (10-16), inserting our standard devia- 
“tions and intercorrelations as well as a number of different combinations 
of weights and discovering the optimal weights by means of a trial-and- 
error basis. However, this is an inefficient process and a laborious one, 
especially when there are many variables involved. Therefore it would be 
desirable to have a procedure which would give us precisely and directly 
the optimal set of weights. Multiple correlation provides such a procedure, 
and we shall discuss it in the following section. 


MULTIPLE CORRELATION 


Through the process termed multiple correlation we can obtain a set of 
optimal weights. When these optimal weights are applied to the com- 
ponents forming a composite, the correlation between differentially 
weighted composite scores and scores on an outside variable is at a maxi- 
mum. The application of any other weights to the components would 
result in composite scores which bear a lower correlation with Scores on 
the outside variable. 

Multiple correlation is similar to simple correlation, which we discussed 
in Chaps. 5 and 6. Simple correlation tells us how well we can predict 
Scores on one variable from scores on another, and multiple correlation 
tells how well we can predict scores on one variable from the optimally 
weighted composite of scores on several other variables, In simple cor- 
relation we deal with variation in one variable, holding constant variation 
in another; and in multiple correlation we are dealing with variation in 
one variable, simultaneously holding constant variation in a number of 
other variables. Just as we developed a regression equation for simple 
correlation, we shall develop a multiple regression equation; but the 
multiple regression equation is considerably more complicated than the 
regression equation in the case of the simple correlation between two 
variables. This multiple regression equation will give us the optimal 
pattern of weights we want. The multiple coefficient of correlation, 
symbolized аз -Ro.12...4, where 0 is the outside variable and 1 to k the 
components forming the composite, will give us the magnitude of the cor- 


relation between the optimally weighted composite and the outside 
variable. 


THE MULTIDIMENSIONAL SCATTER DIAGRAM 


When we are dealing with a correlation between 


n 4 two variables, the 
scatter diagram is represented on a flat surface or plan 


e as a large square, 
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and the columns and rows form a series of small square or cells. The 
scatter diagram has two dimensions, zo and ті, and for each person we 
have two scores, хо and 21. We find the row representing his score on one 
variable and the column representing his score on the other and then plot 
his score in the cell at the intersection of the row and the column. 
When we are dealing simultaneously with the relationships among а 
number of variables, our scatter diagram must have as many dimensions 


<< 


WA 
IAAT 


Figure 10-6 The three-dimensional scatter diagram. 


as there are variables. If there are k variables there are Ё dimensions to 
Our scatter diagram. If k is 3, our scatter diagram takes the form of a 
cube with the three dimensions Zo, 2, and те. The cells now are little 
Cubes in the big cube. A three-dimensional scatter diagram is shown 1n 
ig. 10-6. For each person there are three scores, 10 21, and “2. When 
Plotting an individual's scores we find the row representing his score on 
One variable, for example, 21; and the column representing his score on 
another variable, for example, ғ. If we look at Fig. 10-6 we shall see that a 
TOW" and a “column” are slices through the large cube. The intersection 
Of these two slices or planes forms а vertical straight line. In Fig. 10-6 the 
intersection is a “tower” of cells ог small blocks. Now we locate in this 
Ower'the cell representing the individual's score оп. the last variable, zo. 
teily in this cell represents the jndividual’s scores оп all three tests. 
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If we have more than three variables we cannot, of course, represent 
the scatter diagram in this simple graphic fashion. We can, however, 
represent these variables mathematically. Indeed, we have done this 
before. When we discussed composites we presented various formulae in 
which a number of different variables or dimensions are represented. The 


Figure 10-7 Slices through the three-dimensional scatter diagram to illustrate the 
correlation between variables го and ті with т: held constant. 


regression equation as given in Ка. (5-13) is a mathematical representa- 
tion of the two dimensions in simple correlation. In deriving the multiple 
coefficient of correlation and formulae pertinent to it we shall deal with 
the three-variable problem so that easy reference can be made to the 
scatter diagram in Fig. 10-6; then we shall generalize these formulae to 
many dimensions. 


CORRELATION BETWER 
е N TWO VARIABLES WITH 
BRD ккал van WITH VARIATION IN A 
Suppose i 
variable 2. Шр Bs through the cube shown in Fig. 10-6, say through 
viduals have the ана in Fig. 10-7. Then in any given slice all indi- 
they still di е xz Score. For these individuals То is const but 


r amon; . s 
& themselves in variables 0 and 1. Each slic is a 
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scatter diagram of the correlation between variables 0 and 1 when the 
effects of variable 2 have been held constant or partialed out. 

We could, of course, have taken slices through variable 21. Then we 
should have had a series of scatter diagrams giving the relationship 
between го and го with the effects of z; held constant. Indeed, we could 
have taken horizontal slices through variable 0, and then we should have 
had a series of scatter diagrams giving the relationship between vı and zs 
with the effects of го held constant. 


MULTIPLE CORRELATION AND LINEARITY OF RELATIONSHIPS 


When we dealt with the simple relationship between pairs of psycho- 
logical variables, we found it desirable to consider only linear relation- 
ships. While it is true that curvilinear relationships do occur between 
psychologieal variables, linear relationships are the general rule. Further- 
more, we saw that if we do not consider the scores given directly by the 
operations of measurement necessarily to be equal units on some scale, 
we may be able to justify using some function of them or normalizing the 
distribution of scores, which gives us transmuted scores which are linearly 
related to other variables. While it is possible to develop multiple correla- 
tion for use with curvilinear relationships, we shall nevertheless deal only 
with linear relationships in multiple correlation just as we did with simple 
correlation. 

In dealing with simple correlation we saw that we could take linear 
relationships in either of two senses. First of all, we could take linear 
relationships to refer only to those situations wherein the means of the 
scores in the columns and the means of the scores in the rows all fall 
precisely on straight lines. However, we saw this to be very restrictive 
since such a situation seldom if ever occurs. Therefore we saw the desir- 
ability of taking linear correlation as a model, using as regression lines 
not lines drawn through the means of the columns and rows but rather 
Straight lines which are the best-fitting lines in a least-squares sense. We 
take linearity as our model and use the best-fitting straight line as the 
Specific description of our model. 

As we did with simple correlation, let us first take linear correlation to 
refer to the case where the means of the columns and rows fall precisely on 
straight lines. We have seen that slices through 2: (Fig. 19-7) give us a 
Series of scatter diagrams representing the relationship between zi and 20. 
In each scatter diagram, of course, 2; is constant. Now if there is no rela- 
tionship at all between 2; and хо, that is, if то = .00, then in each scatter 
diagram the means of the то scores in all the columns (towers) will be 
equal. Hence the regression line running through the means of the 
columns (towers) will be a straight line parallel to the base line 21. 

Nowsuppose that, in addition, го and го are completely unrelated. Then 
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in every slice through ху, every slice being a scatter diagram of the rela- 
tionship between го and zo with 21 held constant, a similar state of affairs 
will exist. That is, all the means of the хо scores in the columns (towers) of 
го will be equal and the regression line running through them will be 
parallel to the base line 22. Consequently, if both x; and т; are completely 
unrelated to zo, that is, 710 = 720 = .00, then the means in all the towers 
in Fig. 10-6 will be precisely equal to each other. This being the case, we 


/ 


у 


\ 


ae НЕ 


Figure 10-8 Тһе regression lines and the regression plane in the three-dimensional 
scatter diagram when ro = Тоз = .00. 


could pass a plane through these points and all points would fall pre- 
cisely on the plane. 

Just as in simple correlation the regression line running through the 
means of the columns describes the relationship between one variable and 
another, so if multiple correlation wherein we are dealing with the rela- 
tionship between two variables simultaneously (x; and z;) and another 
variable (хо), the plane running through the means of the towers describes 
the relationship. This is shown graphically in Fig. 10-8. In this figure the 
regression lines in all the slices through ту and through 2; are shown, and 
the intersections of these lines are the means of the хо scores in these 
columns. Y 

Let us now consider the circumstance where 2; and то are unrelated 
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(т = .00) but ту and то are positively related. In every slice through zs, 
which is a scatter diagram of the relationship between ті and то, the 
means of the т scores in the columns (towers) fall on a straight line that 
Tuns diagonally across the slice. Recall, however, that since the relation- 
ship between 2: and хо is zero in every slice through 21, which is a scatter 
diagram of the relationship between т» and zo, the means of the хо scores 
in all the columns (towers) are equal and the line running through them 


Figure 10-9 The regression lines and the regression plane in the three-dimensional 
Scatter diagram when ro: is positive and ro» = 00. | 


18 parallel to the base line тэ. However, these lines obviously are at differ- 
ent levels in the different slices through 21, since 21 and хо are positively 
Telated. This is shown in Fig. 10-9. Consequently, a plane running through 
the means of the towers would be tilted. 

It both.z; and хз are positively related to zo, then the regression plane 
Aw through the means of the columns will be tilted in two dimensions 
MM own in Fig. 10-10. Tn this case the correlation between variables 1 
md higher than the relationship between variables 2 and 0; con- 
and z z the Tegression lines for ху and хо are steeper than those for та 
the она: о plane therefore tilts more in one direction than in 
fee the я the relationship between either 2: and т; with то were nega- 

; Ven the tilt of the plane would be in the opposite direction. 
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Now if we take the regression lines in simple correlation not as running 
through the means of the columns and rows but rather as the best-fitting 
straight lines in a least-squares sense, then it follows that the regression 
plane does not pass through the means of the towers but rather is the 
plane of best fit in a least-squares sense in the three-dimensional scatter 
diagram. If we passed any other plane through the three-dimensional 


Figure 10-10 Тһе regression lines and the regression plane in the three-dimensional 
scatter diagram when both го and ro: are positive. 


scatter diagram, we should find that the sum or the mean of the Squares 
of the deviations of го from it would be greater. Of course in this case a 
curved or irregular surface of some sort that does pass precisely through 
the means of the towers would be the best-fitting surface. But if we wish 
the simplicity and comprehensibility that go along with linearity, we 
must take a plane surface as our model just as we take a straight line as 
our model in simple correlation. А 


VARIATION ІМ ONE VARIABLE HOLDING CONSTANT VARIATION 
IN A SECOND VARIABLE 


Let us return to the two-variable problem and consider the relationship 
between хо and zı. Our scatter diagram is represented in two ditensions 
on a plane surface and is composed of rows and columns. Consider any 
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given row described by 21. All individuals in this row have the same zi 
score, but they differ in their scores on го (unless variables 0 and 1 are 
perfectly correlated). For individuals in this row the distribution of хо 
Scores describes the extent of variation in scores on test 0 when scores on 
test 1 are held constant. 

Now we compute the mean of the го scores in this particular row. For 
each person who falls in this row let us subtract this mean £o, from his 
Score хо. This gives us deviation scores in variable 0 with the effects of 
variable 1 held constant and therefore eliminated. We could go through 
this process for every row, obtaining deviation scores for each person on 
variable 0 with the effects of variable 1 held constant. 

It will be recalled that we are dealing with linear correlation. Therefore 
the means of the rows all fall on the same straight line, or the regression 

= line is taken as the estimates of the means. These means are described by 
the regression equation, which, from Eq. (5-13), is 


Xo — Болал (10-17) 
where Бол = то 22 (10-18) 
1 


If we symbolize scores on variable 0 with the effects of variable 1 held 
Constant as гол, then we have 


Фол = Lo — Žo = Lo — 60.151 (10-19) 


We have shown in Eq. (6-13) that the standard deviation of scores in 
one variable with the effects of a second one held constant is 


сол = oo V1 — roi? (10-20) 


This value is the standard deviation of the distribution of our errors of 
Prediction, the standard error of estimate. чи 


VARIATION IN ONE VARIABLE SIMULTANEOUSLY HOLDING CONSTANT 


VA 
RIATION IN SEVERAL OTHER VARIABLES 


Let us now consider the effects upon the variation in one variable го 
when the variation in two other variables x; and 22 is held constant simul- 
taneously ‚ We are now dealing with a given tower of cells in the large 
tube shown in Fig. 10-6. All individuals who fall in any given tower have 


t . . H 
© Same г. score and the same т score and differ only in terms of their 
Scores on Xo. 


What is o 
variab]:; 0 
two-vari 
Wish аг 


ur regression equation, the equation for the prediction of 
from the combination of variables 1 and 2? Whereas with the 
pols Problem the regression equation describes a line, now we 
“gression equation that describes a plane. We can write the equa- 
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tion we wish by analogy from Eq. (10-i7), the regression equation for the 
two-variable problem. If we look at Eq. (10-17), we shall see that we have 
a value b, the regression coefficient, which is the slope of the regression 
line. In the three-variable problem, however, we are dealing with a plane 
with two slopes, one as the plane cuts through z, and the other as it cuts 
through го. But note in Eq. (10-17) that b involves partialing out only one 
variable. Now for each regression coefficient we must partial out two 
variables. Thus by analogy we can write 


Xo, = bo-.2)21 + bo-(2.1)22 
or, in more common nomenclature, 
Xo, — Боз + 602.122 (10-21) 


The regression coefficients in Eq. (10-21) can be thought of as weights - 
applied to ті and т; to give us our best estimate of го. That is, zo is our 
estimate of the score in variable 0 obtained by an individual knowing 
his scores in variables 1 and 2. Бо. is the constant by which we multiply 
scores in variable 1, and Бог. is the constant by which we multiply scores 
in variable 2 in making a weighted composite score which gives us the 
best prediction of variable 0. 

By analogy with Eq. (10-19) we can write deviation scores in variable 0 
with the effects of both variables 1 and 2 held constant as 


20.12 = Lo — Xo 
= хо — 601.221 — 002.122 (10-22) 


We also want to write the formula for the regression coefficients and for 
the standard error of prediction. Reference to Eqs. (10-18) and (10-20) 
will show that we shall have to deal with the correlation between two 
variables when the effects of a third are held constant. 


PARTIAL CORRELATION 


As we have seen, if we take a slice anywhere through the cube repre- 
senting the three-dimensional scatter diagram, we have a scatter diagram 
of the relationship between scores on two variables with scores on a third 
held constant. For example, Fig. 10-7 represents a series of scatter dia- 
grams of the relationship between variables 0 and 1 with the effects of 
variable 2 held constant. We could compute the coefficient of correlation 
in each slice. We should like to have a single coefficient describing the 
relationships in all the slices, a summary value for the relationship 
between variables 0 and 1 with variable 2 constant. Such а coefficient is 
termed the coefficient of partial correlation and is symbolized as ro, 2. 

In the case we are considering here, we wish to obtain the coefficient of 
correlation between scores on ЭСБЕ 0 and variable 1 with the effects of 
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| “variable 2 held constant. From Eq. (10-19) we can write this formula as 


Тоз = (ловля) (В ла) 
“Жо — Боов) (аа — Баэл) 
NO та-боза бъги 


Let us first consider the numerator divided by n: 


(00 — Бог) (21 — бълг) — E(xori — biamors — Әөзтіті + Бомба.) 
n n 


2 Оле Уго 
a — bis n — bos я + Боби, 


= Toro — Бъзооетоз — дозолозтаз + bo.2b1.202" 


From Eq. (10-18) we can substitute for the regression, coefficients b 


. their equivalents in terms of coefficients of correlation and standard 
deviations: 


Z(vo — Бог) (ал — бодо) 
n 


01 Со Со съ 2 
= 0001701 — Ti» — 0002702 — Tos — 6109712 + Tos — Tis — 05 
05 [£1 т? сә 


= 0901701 — 0001702712 — 0001702701 F 9001702712 
= o001(To1 — Tosris — Tosris + Гог) 
= olro — Too? 12) 


Now we can turn to the denominator and derive the first standard 


deviation: 
2 (хо — 60.222)? 
бадына 
is^ I(T? — 2bo.sxots + 05.202” 
ы т 
2 Уг За 
= Се Dipa et Ma 
n n т 


Substituting from Eq. (10-18) the equivalents of the b terms, we have 


2 

go 2 Со 2 
2% аз = 002 — 2гоз = сосагоз + Тоз г 
2 


= 00? — 27022002 + roo? 
= 00? — Toro? 
= co*(1 г Tos?) 


9i = 00 V1 — Тоз? 


By Analogy, the other standard deviation in the denominator is 


3 
о-в = 01 Vl — по 
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Putting together the numerator and the denominator, we have 


А m с0с1(701 — TosT12) 
%2 со MÀ — ro? 01 V1 — ris? 
a Toi — Toa? 12 (10-23) 
Ма = то) (1 - nz) 

This is the formula for partial correlation, the correlation between two 
variables when we wish to hold constant variation in a third variable. 
The general formula for partial correlation, the correlation between two 
variables when variation in a number of other variables is held constant, 
is 


_ То1.?з...(#—1) — Toro3... (DT 1:28 ..- (&—1) (10-24) 
Ма = Роза вп) — Tien. d-D) 


The computation of the coefficient of partial correlation is illustrated 
in Table 10-6. 


To1.22...k 


TABLE 10-6. Illustration of the Computation of the Coefficient of Partial Correlation 
кш ешле Asia ee capt nese ek алын ди iM i Mee Ll eer Lr, 


Intercorrelations among 
three variables 


02522 

0 .50 .30 

1 .40 

2 

Toi — 702712 .50 — (.30)(.40) 
ат = = = .4346 

me Vc сты) I-II — (4004 
DNE Тоз — тота | e. 80 — (.50)(.40) L 
"Mc NE ra) v — (6090 = (409 ° 
na 712 — 710720 -40 — (.50)(.30) = 3020 


Ма — re =) Vi — (.50)%1 = (80) 


THE PARTIAL STANDARD DEVIATION 


In Eq. (10-20) we presented the equation for the variation in one 
variable when variation is another is eliminated. This is the partial stand- 
ard deviation. As we gave it in Eq. (10-20) it is the variation in variable 0 
when variation in variable 1 is held constant. Now we wish to hold varia- 
tion in variable 2 constant in addition to holding constant variation in 
variable 1. E 

Let us inspect Eq. (10-20). We can see that the value under the square- 
root sign is the important one. In the value (1 — roi?) we have held con- 
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stant that part of the variation in variable 0 that can be ascribed to the 
same factors that produce variation in variable 1. Now in addition we 
wish to hold constant that part of the variation in variable 0 that can 
be ascribed to the factors that produce variation in variable 2. But if 
variables 1 and 2 are correlated and we hold variable 2 constant as it 
stands, we are partialing out some of the effects of variable 1 which we Á 
already dealt with in (1 — 7012). Therefore all we wish to partial out now 
from the variation in variable 0 is the variation in variable 2 which is not 
accounted for by variable 1. Hence by analogy with Eq. (10-20) we write 


90.12 = oo V (1 — то1?)(1 — тїз) (10-25) 
The general formula for the partial standard deviation is 
Toes = oo (1 — таба — ра = тоа) © © (1 — E 
(10-26) 


The computation of the partial standard deviation is illustrated in 
Table 10-7, 


TABLE 10-7. Illustration of the Computation of the Partial Standard Deviation 


Intercorrelations among and 
standard deviations of three variables 


2 12 
Se AO ee ee ЖАҢ НС, бе _ 
9012 = og A/(1 — ro)(1 — гї) = 10 м — (.50)°][1 — (1259) = 8.5910 
паста VO па — то) = 8/1 = (ОЧИ — (3026071 = 6.6032 
тате V — таба — гї) = 12 М = (30011 = (44724 = 10.9116 
е coefficients of partial correlation were computed in Table 10-6. 


T 
HE MULTIPLE REGRESSION EQUATION 


n Ја Eq. (10-21) we gave the multiple regression equation using the 
“gression coefficients b. Knowing the formulae for the partial correlation 
да the partial standard deviation, we can by analogy with Eqs. (10-17) 
ter (10-18) Write the formulae for the multiple regression coefficients in 
108 of correlations and standard deviations as 


Бо. = fate (10-27) 
01.2 


сол (10-28) 


Боз = тов —— 
02.1 
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'The general formula is 


аа оа (10-29) 


Э 91.23... 
The multiple regression equation in raw-score form is 


Xo, = боза Вт + Болан к) Хе +X 4 
= Әз X3 — “+5 болен Ха (10-30) 


When the component variables are given in standard-score form, the 
regression coefficients are indicated by the symbol 8 (beta). The multiple 
regression equation in standard-score form is 


20; = Borsa... Вот“ + Вог... а-г (10-31) 
'The beta coefficients can be developed for the three-variable case as 
follows, parallel to Eqs. (10-27) and (10-28): 


а 90.2 
Bo1.2 = To1.2 — 
91.2 


Substituting for the coefficient of partial correlation from Eq. (10-23) 
and for the partial standard deviations from Eq. (10-20), we have 


Toi — 703712 oo МТ — то? 
ма - Tos?) (1 = ту?) сі V 1- Ti 


Since the scores are in standard-score form, all standard deviations have 
the value of 1. Hence 


Во. = 


_ Тот — 702712 af 
Воо = ЕТ (10-32) 


Ву a similar derivation we can show that the other beta coefficient is 


i E (10-33) 


1- тш? 


From Eq. (10-29) and parallel to the above two equations, we can write 
the general formula as 


90.23 +++k 
91.28 +++k 
— Borsa — Bor.a-+-4Bo1.3-++k (10-34) 


1 — В12.з...821.3.:-ь 


Boios x = 1701.23-++k 


Т : 3 A 
ple 5 Е of the multiple regression coefficients and tke multi- 
gression equations are illustrated in Table 10-8. 
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TABLE 10-8. Illustration of the Computation of the Multiple Regression Coefficients 
and of the Multiple Regression Equations 
a ae ee ee eee Se =н 
Intercorrelations among and means and 
standard deviations of three variables 


DENT 2 Хе 


0 .50 .30 50 10 

af .40 40 8 

2 70 12 
И 
doe = 702 _ 4346 9099 _ „бы 
01.2 from 43 2333 ^^ 5 


9702 = oo V1 — то? = 10 4/1 — (.30)? = 9.539 
712 ва V1 — пе = 84/1-— (40) = 7.332 
сол 8.660 


Boar = Тод ы 1259-2290 = -0991 
= 10.998 


Фол = oo V1 — та? = 10 4/1 — (.50)? = 8.660 
9217 в: V1 — та? = 12/1 - (.40)? = 10.998 


Xo = 6. .Х, + Бо 1Х + Xo — Ьо: Х, — Бол Х% 
= .5654Х, + .0991Х, + 50 — (.5654)(40) — (.0991)(70) 


Bora = Г Тота _ .50 — (.30)(.40) 


= = 4524 
1- ти 1 — (.40)? 

Anis Тоз тойча = :30 — (.50)(.40) = 1100 
1 — rig 1 — (.40)? 


20; = Bot.szi + Booze = .45242; + .11902. 
© coefficients of partial correlation were computed in Table 10-6. 


THE COEFFICIENT OF MULTIPLE CORRELATION 


We are now in a position to consider the problem of the prediction of 
Scores on one variable from the optimally weighted composite of scores on 
Several others. The coefficient of correlation between scores on one variable 
and the optimally weighted composite of scores on several others is termed 

© coefficient of multiple correlation. To distinguish this coefficient from 
other Coefficients of correlation it is symbolized as Во.12...» where vari- 
able 0 is the variable being predicted and variables 1 to Ё are the predictor 
variables, 


om the simple correlation between two variables [Eq. (5-7)], we know 
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By analogy we can write the coefficient of multiple correlation for the 
three-variable case as 


75.12 
Вол = 4/1 — а (10-35) 
0 
The general formula would be 
=e: 
EE ==. сш (10-36) 


Let us develop Eq. (10-35) further: 


2 

2% ==. = 90.12 

өз = кл E 
90 


Substituting for оо у, from Eq. (10-25), we have 


2, 1 = 2 Пе 2 
ВЮъ-1- со E 702.1) 


=L 1(1 — ra?) — r$) 


Substituting for 72.1 from Eq. (10-23) gives us 


2 
Roa. = 1 — (1 — го) h - Е-- ла = Тото | | 
ма = Toi?) (1 = 712) 
2 — 2701702712 + Ғо1712° [ 
= 2 ТЕ 102 01702712 за 
( Toi ) | а = то?) — т) 
=1 — (1 — ra?) (1 = то?) (1 — та?) _ To? — 2голтовгае + ratan] 
"7 [ ат) - ты?) (1 = т) — ти?) 
= (ДЕ Т12)2(1 - по) ДЕ (1 = гот?) (7022 = 270170271 + 70127 12°) 
(1 — ra?)(1 — riz? (1 — ra?)(1 — ris?) 
aber? (1—ra)- таз?) 3t (ғә? — 2roirosris + 70127122) 
1 те: 1- 712 1- т? 
= (1 = ri?) — (1 — ғол) (1 — ris) + (ғоз? — 2rarorris + 7012712?) 
ree 
сте = (1 — ra? = го? + rotra?) + той — голгота + Toria? 
1 — ті) 
ES xmi uide Ti? + гол? — Toi T12? + Tos? — 2701702712 + 7012712? 
то? + 2 МЕИ 
= То? + тог? — 2rorror 2 
аи ва (10-37) 
Е 
Вол» = A + To? — кото 
ТЕ и тү, „(10-38) 


Equati i 
multiple ei (10. 38) JS а computational formula for the coefficient of 
rrelation involving three variables, 
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We can rearrange the terms in the numerator of Eq. (10-37) as follows: 


To? — Тойота + To?! — То17ө3Ғіз 


бло = 
L3 1 575 
Toi — Го2712 Тоз — То? 12 
= Toi + Тоз 
1- то? 1- туз? 


Substituting from Eqs. (10-32) and (10-33) gives 


Ез = боого + Boso 


Кол = у Во зго + Воз 1702 (10-39) 


In this form the formula for the general case is 


Rois... = V Bo1.23 --- Toi F 2: + Вик. 12--- e nTok (10-40) 


Thus we can see that the coefficient of multiple correlation is the square 


root of the sum of the products of the regression coefficients and coeffi- 


cients of correlation for each component and the outside variable. 


М The computation of the coefficient of multiple correlation is illustrated 
in Table 10-9,* 


TABLE 10-9. Illustration of the Computation of the Coefficient of Multiple Correlation 


Intercorreletions among 
three variables 


SS EE №: ИДИОТ д завал РАЦ РИВНЕ 
gu 2 


‚© 
сл 
5 

о 

55 


В: = 4; ы Фаз = 4 14 (8.5910)* = .5118 ^ 
с? (10)? 


Бол» = То? + то — Zroirosria Е (.50)* + (.30)2 — 2(.50)(.30)(.40) 
% 1- (.40)? 
Fon = V ыға F Bur = V CA524):50) (119030) = .5118 


The Partial standard deviation was computed in Table 10-7 and the multiple regression 
Coefficients in Table 10-8. 


= 5118 
1 — riz? 


М H + 
со Ба can be seen from Tables 10-6 to 10-9, the computation of the multiple regression 
ae and the coefficient of multiple correlation “Бу hand” is by no means 

e. 


more ya, Vith only three variables the computational task is not too bad, E: 

machine 20108 it is so long and tedious, even with the aid of a table calew ES 

азайа] › that it is almost impossible. Today with high-speed paret 4 

involved there is no longer need to suffer through the seemingly endless ЕА m А 

multiple in Complex problems. "Therefore one who is confronted with a pro ra ү 

Күт 6; correlation is well advised not to attempt the computations himself bu 
have them done by в computer. 
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THE COEFFICIENT OF MULTIPLE CORRELATION IN RELATION TO 
THE STANDARD ERROR OF PREDICTION 


Equation (10-20) relates the standard error of prediction and the 
coefficient of correlation as follows: 


сол = 90 V1 — то? 


We can вее that the coefficient of correlation is directly related to the 
extent of error in prediction as measured Бу сол. When the coefficient of 
correlation is high the error of prediction is small, and when the coefficient 
is low the error is large. When we are dealing with two variables, the dis- 
tribution of scores in any column (or row, as the case may be) is the dis- 
tribution of our errors. The combined distribution of errors in all columns 
is measured by со. 

We can write the relationship between the standard error of prediction 
and the coefficient of multiple correlation just as we did above for simple 
correlation: 


Toaz: = со М1 — Р уз... (10-41) 


The partial standard deviation describes our errors of predicting vari- 
able 0 from the weighted composite of the other variables. If we refer to 
Fig. 10-6, we can see that the distribution of scores in the towers is the 
distribution of фиг errors of prediction. The combined distribution of 
errors in all towers is the partial standard deviation. Therefore the соей- 


cient of multiple correlation relates to the accuracy of prediction of scores. 


on one variable from the optimally weighted combination of scores on 
several others. 


COMPARISON OF THE REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS WITH OTHER 
POSSIBLE WEIGHTS 


The best prediction of an individual’s score in variable 0 is, of course, 
the mean of the 0 scores in the tower in which he falls. This mean is given 
or estimated by the multiple regression equation. Therefore it follows that 
if we were dealing with linear correlation, in a differentially weighted 


composite use of any values other than the regression coefficients would * 


not give us the best prediction of an individual’s score, since the value we 
obtained would not be the mean of the tower described by a particular zi 
score and a particular 2; score. 

1 Let us examine the validity of the proposition that the regression coeffi- 
cients are the best weights in the formation of a differentially weighted 
composite for use in predicting scores on an outside variable. Figure 10-11 
gives three illustrative cases involving the correlations among three 
variables. The figure gives for each case the coefficients of multiple cor- 


г>”, 
S 


- 
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relation computed from Eq. (10-38) and the two beta coefficients com- 
puted from Eqs. (10-32) and (10-33). 

Now let us assign various combinations of weights to variables 1 and 2 
in each of the three cases and compute the coefficients of correlation 
between the weighted composite of 1 and 2 and 0 by means of Eq. (10-15), 


1 0 *1 +2 
W, when И; =1 


а “о лә Rosz Borz Bozi Во2/8ог1 
Case A 61 40 Leh tak 15333411933 1/.25 
CaseB .50 50 40% (607 (3571. 3571 1/1 
CaseC 60 -40 -50 61 5333 —.1333 1/-.25 


Figure 1 0-11 Тһе effects of various differential weights assigned the components of 
* composite on the correlation between the composite and an outside variable. 


Ene Coefficient of correlation between a weighted composite and an outside 
Variable, To simplify the task, the weight of 1 is always assigned to vari- 
able land the weight assigned to variable 2 is varied. Thus when we wish 
variable 2 to carry half the weight of variable 1, the weights of variable 1 
d В respectively are 1 and 0.5. When we wish to assign half again as 
vate lt to variable 2 as that assigned to variable 1, the weights of 
both ©З 1 and 2 respectively are 1 and 1.5. In addition, we can assign 
Positive and negative weights to variable 2. 
9 Coefficients of correlation between the various weighted composites 
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and the outside variable are shown іп. Fig. 10-11. In each of the three 
cases we can see that there is an optimal combination of weights which 
gives the highest correlation between the composite and the outside vari- 
able. Reading from the graphs, we can see that for case A the optimal 
weights for variables 1 and 2 respectively are 1 and 0.25, which yield a 
correlation between composite scores of .61; for case B the optimal weights 
are 1 and —0.25. In every case the optimal weights correspond precisely 
with'the ratio of the beta coefficients, and the maximal coefficient of cor- 
relation between the weighted composite and the outside variable cor- 
responds precisely with the coefficient of rnultiple correlation. Therefore 
the beta coefficients are the best weights. That is, when they are used as 
weights for the predictor variables the highest possible coefficient of 
correlation is obtained between the composite and the outside variable. 
Any other pattern of weights applied to the components necessarily 
results in lower correlations. . 


CONDITIONS THAT YIELD THE HIGHEST POSSIBLE 
MULTIPLE CORRELATIONS 


As can be readily ascertained from the various formulae presented for 
multiple correlation, the magnitude of the coefficient of multiple correla- 
tion is a function of the intercorrelations that enter into it. If we know the 
conditions that yield high and low multiple correlations, then by judicious 
elimination of variables which do not add significantly to the multiple we 
can reduce the number of variables with which we are concerned and 
thereby reduce the labor of computation. The important conditions can 
be illustrated simply with the three-variable problem. 


THE EFFECTS OF THE MAGNITUDE OF THE CORRELATION BETWEEN THE 
PREDICTED AND THE PREDICTOR VARIABLES UPON THE 
MULTIPLE CORRELATION 


Let us take a simple case where 71: is equal to 50 and ro = ro». We 
Shall vary the latter values and ascertain the effects upon the multiple 
correlation. Figure 10-12 shows the relationship between the magnitude 
of the correlation between the predicted and predictor variables and the 
coefficient of multiple correlation. It will be seen in this figure that as the 
күш of the correlation between the predicted and predictor vari- 
Being АЫ R increases. It is therefore apparent that, other things 
ООПТ 8 multiple correlation increases as the coefficient of correla- 
choice can be eo and predicted variables increases. Whenever a 
with the variable Ss en, we should include variables that correlate high 
correlation. Ing predicted and eliminate those that have a low 
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THE EFFECTS OF THE MAGNITUDE OF THE INTERCORRELATIONS 
AMONG THE PREDICTOR VARIABLES UPON MULTIPLE CORRELATION 


Let us now examine a case where both го and Тоз are .50 and we vary 
the magnitude of ris. The effects of varying the magnitude of the inter- 
correlation between the two predictors upon the coefficient of multiple 
correlation are shown in Fig. 10-13. It will be observed in this figure that 


1,00 


80 


00 20 40 60 80 100 
го 8nd roz 


Figure 10-12 Тһе effects on multiple correlation of the magnitude of the correlation 
etween the predictor variables and the predicted variable. 


When the correlation between the predictors is very high their joint pre- 
diction is little better than the prediction given by either the one or the 
ot er alone. As the correlation between the predictors falls in magnitude, 
ег joint prediction increases and becomes quite significant when the 
Correlation between them is high and negative. It is therefore apparent 
hat, other things being equal, the multiple correlation increases as the 
сев of correlation among the predictors decrease or become nega- 
DH? Whenever a choice can be made, then, we should include variables 
95e intercorrelations are low or negative. 


E 


T 
a EFFECTS OF SUPPRESSOR VARIABLES UPON 
LTIPLE CORRELATION 


i Occasionally a variable which is uncorrelated with the variable which 
© predicted will nonetheless contribute to the multiple correlation. 
Без, Consider a case where ro; = .50 and roz = .00, varying r; and 
Е the effects upon the coefficient of multiple correlation. The 
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relationship is shown in Fig. 10-14. In this figure we can see that when a 
variable is unrelated to the variable to be predicted, the net effect is to 
increase the multiple correlation. Such a variable is termed a suppressor 
variable since in effect it partials out or suppresses that part of the other 
predictor variable which is unrelated to the variable to be predicted. 
Suppressor variables are rarely encountered in psychological measure- 
ment, but they are sometimes found. For example, scores on paper-and- 
pencil tests of mechanical aptitude and intelligence tests usually are 


1.00 


80 


20 


00 
-100 -—.50 00 50 100 


тг 


Figure 10-13 The effects on multiple correlation of the magnitude of the correla- 
tion among the predictors. 


substantially related. In part this is because both -tests involve verbal 
abilities. Mechanical aptitude tests usually show some relationship to 
measures of practical mechanical performance, but intelligence tests do 
not. In such a circumstance a combination of the mechanical aptitude 
test and the intelligence test gives a better prediction of practical mechan- 
ical performance than the mechanical aptitude test alone, because the 
intelligence test acts as a suppressor variable, partialing out from the 
mechanical aptitude test the verbal abilities which are unimportant in 
mechanical performance. 

In a job interview situation an applicant may be rated in terms of the 
adequacy of his previous experience and his overall goodness as a person. 
Ratings on these two scales are likely to be highly correlated as a result of 
the halo effect. Sometimes it is found that the ratings of previous experi- 
ee are predictive of later success on the job, but ratings of overall 
RPM have little predictive value. The two ratings together, then, 

give better predictions than experience ratings alone, because the 
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Figure 10-14 Тһе effects on multiple correlation of the correlation between the 
Predictor variables when one of them is uncorrelated with the predicted variable. 


Tatings of overall goodness would operate as a suppressor variable, partial- 
ing out from the experience ratings the effects of the interviewer’s general 
Impression, the halo effect. 


Summary 


‚ When scores on the components forming a composite are deliberately weighted 
differentially, each score is multiplied by its appropriate weight. It is not the 
absolute Magnitude of the weights which is important; rather, it is their relative 
magnitudes. Weights deliberately assigned to components are termed nominal, 
and those the components actually carry in the composite are termed effective. 
The mean of composite scores is solely and entirely a function of the means of 
the components, When the intercorrelations among the components differ from 
zero, the contribution of the components to the standard deviation of composite 
Scores cannot be determined. 

Which a. components are deliberately weighted differentially, those ease 
do th are assigned higher weights contribute more to the composite mean s 
nomi Ose which are assigned lower weights. The greater the variation um Щи 
Mie Weights, the larger the standard deviation of composite scores, and this 
Pone: 2 more pronounced the lower are the intercorrelations among pou 
indiviag When differential weights are applied to components, the E er E 
tive e 1n composite scores is more and more changed the greater is the тад 
ет among the weights, the lower are the intercorrelations among the 
e ents, and the smaller is the number of components. | И 
Variable ЧОП between a differentially weighted composite and an outsi 3 
Weights aries with the pattern of weights, the relative magnitudes of the nomina 
assigned to the components of the composite. For any given composite 
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there is an optimal pattern of weights. This pattern is optimal in the sense that 
when the weights are applied to the components, the highest possible correlation 
between the composite and the outside variable results. 

The optimal weights are given by the multiple regression equation, and the 
coefficient of correlation between the optimally weighted composite and the out- 
side variable is termed the coefficient of multiple correlation. This coefficient is 
derived from partial correlation, the correlation between two variables when 
scores on other variables are held constant. It is parallel to the simple Pearsonian 
coefficient, of correlation between two variables, and is interpreted in the same 
way with respect to linearity and homoscedasticity. 

The coefficient of multiple correlation is higher the higher are the correlations 
between the components and the outside variable, and the lower are the inter- 
correlations among the components. In addition, a component which correlates 
low with the outside variable but is highly correlated with the other components 
adds to the multiple correlation. Variables of this sort are termed suppressors, 
since they suppress or hold constant that part of other components which is 
unrelated to the outside variable. 
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chapter тт Validity of 


Measurement 


When we set about measuring a trait, we first define it and then develop 
Operations designed to yield quantitative descriptions of the extent to 
which individuals possess or manifest it. Inasmuch as the operations are 
developed directly from the definition, it might be presumed that they 
must necessarily measure the defined trait. Yet the definition is only a 
blueprint, as it were, which may or may not be exactly followed in devel- 
oping the operations of measurement. Hence we may well wonder about 
the degree to which the properties measured Љу а set of operations in fact 
Correspond to the defined trait. Before a set of operations is accepted, it 
may be necessary to obtain some indications that it measures what is 
Intended, 1 
_ Ош knowledge about individuals and our theoretical conceptions may 
Indicate the existence of some particular trait. However; the trait may 
106 be of such a character that we can give a precise definition of it. This 
18 Particularly true when the trait is some abstract intellectual construct 

ch as “intelligence” or "rigidity" rather than some readily observable 
trait Such as “reaction time" or “‘nest-building behavior." In such a case 
the definition of the trait is not so much a detailed blueprint for the 

velopment of operations of measurement as it is a guidepost pa 
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general directions. Consequently we are unsure both of the nature of the 
trait with which we are concerned and of the traits which in fact are 
measured by the operations we develop from the definition. 

As psychologists we are often interested in predicting or forecasting 
behavior. Thus in connection with counseling a high school pupil we may 
wish to predict from his intelligence-test score the level of academic 
success he is likely to attain if he goes to college. Similarly, in appraising 
applicants for a sales job we might wish to forecast their probable success 
as salesmen from the scores they earn on a test of sociability. In these 
circumstances we have some clearly specified type of behavior or a trait 
such as college grades earned or dollar value of merchandise sold meas- 
ured by one set of operations, and we are concerned with the accuracy 
with which we can predict jt from the traits measured by another set of 
operations. 


Tt is from these and similar situations that the problem termed validity i 


of measurement arises. It is apparent that validity pertains to the nature 
of the traits measured by a set of operations. But it should also be appar- 
ent that validity is a broad problem area. Indeed, it cannot be said that 
there is a high degree of agreement on what constitutes the problem of 
validity. Consequently there is no consensus on what constitutes proper 
validation, the procedure by means of which the validity of tests and of 
other operations of measurement is determined. 


THE MEANINGS OF VALIDITY AND OF VALIDATION 


As is the case with reliability of measurement, the term validity 
of measurement means different things to different people. However, 
whereas we saw that with reliability of measurement it is possible to 
formulate different definitions in reasonably precise ways, this is not 
always the case with validity of measurement. 

When we recall the variety of purposes, both theoretical and practical, 
for which individuals are measured psychologically, it is not surprising to 
find different definitions of the term validity being offered. Each of these 
many purposes has led to somewhat different notions about what validity 
of measurement is and consequently to the development of different types 
of procedures for determining validity. These procedures in turn have led 
to a further examination of the concept of validity, with the consequence 
that there have been additional variations in the meaning given to the 
term validity. We cannot, therefore, define validity of measurement in 
any simple way. What we can do, as we did with the problem of reliability 
of measurement, is to describe the more or less modal points of view. 
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THE TYPES OF QUESTIONS ASKED IN CONNECTION WITH VALIDITY 


Perhaps the commonest definition given for the term validity is that it 
refers to the extent to which a test or a set of operations measures what it 
is supposed to measure. Yet in some instances the definition of the trait 
may not be entirely clear. Therefore it would be difficult to ascertain the 
validity of a particular set of operations. In other instances, while it 
Seems obvious that the operations well measure the traits included in the 
definition, it may appear that they also measure other properties which 
are not included in the definition. However, even if such circumstances 
exist, we should not necessarily conclude that the operations are entirely 
useless. Rather, it simply means that the properties measured are some- 
what different from those anticipated. The operations may have less value 
than anticipated, or they may indeed have greater practical value because 
of the additional information they give. Therefore with respect to validity 
Some prefer to ask the question “What traits are measured by the opera- 
tions?” rather than the question “To what extent do the operations meas- 
ure the traits they are supposed to measure?” 


VARIETIES OF VALIDITY AND OF VALIDATION 


By and large we can group the various points of view about validity of 
measurement into one of three categories and speak of the predictive 
validity, the content validity, or the construct validity of a particular set of 

„брега опв. In addition to providing definitions of the term validity, they 
also indicate something of the ways in which validity is to be determined. 
: These three views about validity have somewhat different purposes and 
‘ims, and they arise from the kinds of questions asked in different situa- 
tions where psychological measurement is used. Yet they cannot be con- 
Sidered to be entirely different logically, and, indeed, they overlap con- 
Siderably in meaning and in their implications. In general, predictive and 
Content validity are concerned with the question “То what extent do the 
Operations measure the traits they are supposed to measure?” and con- 
Struct validity with the question “What traits are measured by the 
Operations?” Predictive and construct validity require knowledge of the 
Sa pirical relationships between the scores given by the operations and 
Wo 9n other variables, whereas content validity does not. The exercise 
раш judgment is required in order to make statements about соп- 
CRM construct validity, and the description of validity is given ү 
ел үш whereas statements about predictive validity аге statistica 

In ee of empirical relationships. 
typ е tollowing sections we shall consider the nature of each of these 
°S of validity and the processes of validation they involve. In addition, 
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we shall consider a number of methodological and statistical problems 
connected with predictive validity. 


PREDICTIVE VALIDITY 


Predictive validity refers to the accuracy with which We can make 
guesses about one characteristic of an individual from another character- 
istic. That is, knowing the extent to which an individual manifests or 
possesses one property, how precisely can we estimate the extent to which 
he manifests or possesses some other property, the two properties being 
measured by different operations? With predictive validity we are con- 
cerned with the degree to which one set of operations can be substituted 
for another. The important feature of predictive validity is that there is a 
measure of the property which is taken to be perfect, the criterion, and we. 
seek to estimate scores on it from scores on another measure, the predictor. 
The term prediction as used here does not imply that we are solely con- 
cerned with forecasting a future state of affairs, but merely that we are 
estimating what a given state of affairs is before we actually know. The 
state of affairs we predict may occur in the future, it may hold at the 
present time, or it may have held in the past. 


DESCRIPTION OF PREDICTIVE VALIDITY 

The predictive validity of a test is described in an objective and quan- 
titative fashion by the degree of relationship between predictor scores 
and criterion scores. Thus the Pearsonian coefficient of correlation or its 
variants, such as the point biserial, biserial, phi, or tetrachoric coefficients, 
are commonly used to describe the degree of predictive validity. When 
these coefficients are used to indicate the degree of relationship between 
predictor and criterion scores, they are termed validity coefficients. 

It is obvious that the relationship between two variables can be indi- 
cated by other ways than the coefficient of correlation. A scatter diagram 
or bivariate distribution graphically depicts the relationship between two 
variables. The difference between the means of the y scores of those indi- 
viduals earning high and low z scores also tells us something about the 
relationship between the two variables. But the coefficient of correlation, 
the validity coefficient, is most commonly used because it gives the most 
precise description of the degree of relationship and gives it in the simplest 
and most convenient manner. 


VARIETIES OF PREDICTIVE SITUATIONS 


Predictive validity describes the accuracy with which we cai estimate 
from the extent to which an individual manifests or possesses one property 
now the extent to which some other property will be manifested 07 
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possessed by him in the future, is now manifested or possessed by him, or 
was manifested or possessed by him in the past. All these three types of 
predictive situations involve the relationship between predictor and cri- 
terion scores. They differ only in terms of the time of occurrence of the 
criterion scores. In all three situations the higher the relationship between 
predictor and criterion scores, the higher the validity, that is, the more 
accurately can criterion scores be estimated from predictor scores. 

Sometimes we are concerned with the precision with which we can 
predict from an individual’s present characteristics what his behavior will 
be in a given situation if, in the future, he finds himself in that situation. 
When a high school pupil is counseled, it is helpful to be able to predict 
what his performance in college is likely to be. Consequently we should 
be interested in knowing the degree of validity of high school grades in 
predicting college grades. When applicants for & factory job ave con- 
Sidered, it is helpful to know which applicants are most likely to perform 
well on it. Therefore we should like to know the validity with which 
Scores on a test of manual dexterity administered at the time of hiring 
predict later performance on the job. 

When tests are used in this manner to predict future performance, they 
are termed aptitude tests. Aptitude tests are used to estimate the level of 
Proficiency an individual is likely to achieve in some occupation or his 
probable performance in some training or educational situation. Thus we 
вау of one individual that he has low clerical aptitude, meaning that if he 
goes into office work his chances of success are small; and of another indi- 
vidual that his college aptitude is high, meaning that if he goes to college 
the probability is that he will earn high grades. 

The term prognostic also is applied to certain tests of this general kind. 
Usually they are applied to tests which are used to predict behavior that 
has social or moral connotations or pertains to the individual's adjust- 
Ment to life. Prognostic measures are used to indicate the probability that 
à prisoner will be successful if paroled. Tests which are used to indicate 
the likelihood that psychotherapy will be successful for a patient or which 
type will be most beneficial to him are termed prognostic. | 

Sometimes we are interested in the precision with which we can estimate 
the extent to which the individual now possesses a given trait or behaves 
Ша particular way from the extent to which he possesses some other trait 
or behaves in some other way. We use scores on one variable, then, to 
SR Scores on another, both variables measuring present properties 
ea € individual. It may be too difficult, expensive, or time-consuming to 
Sheets some property directly, and therefore we prefer to use some 
of NEM to obtain quantitative descriptions of that property. This type 

ity is often called concurrent validity. к 
We were interested in measuring proficiency in repairing automobiles, 
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it would be necessary to measure the speed and accuracy with which the 
individual could rectify all the various possible automotive indispositions, 
from those of the carburetor to those of the differential gear. We should 
have to have a large number of cars manifesting all the sundry mechanical 
disorders. Each person would be required to do all the myriad repair 
tasks, and we should have to be sure that each was presented with 
exactly the same series of problems. Since undoubtedly it would take a 
number of days to measure the speed and accuracy of a single individual’s 
performance, we should not want to do it very often. Consequently if we 
found that scores on а, paper-and-pencil test of knowledge of automotive 
mechanics and repair were substantially related to performance scores, 
we should be delighted to use them as substitutes for the cumbersome per- 
formance measures. 


Sometimes the direct measures of the trait in which we are interested - 


are in error or are not comparable from Опе individual to another. For 
example, if we wished to measure the knowledge of high school mathe- 
matics, we might find that the grading systems vary markedly from 
school to school. Consequently, if two pupils from different schools earned 
the same grade in a mathematics course, we should not be willing to say 
that their achievement in mathematics is the same. We therefore might 
construct a standard test of knowledge of high school mathematics and 
use it in place of high school grades. If within each school the test scores 
were found to be substantially correlated with mathematics grades, we 
should probably be willing to use the score an individual made on the test 
in place of his course grades as a quantitative description of his knowledge 
of mathematics. 

Some tests of this type are called diagnostic because they provide indica- 
tions that certain unfavorable states of affairs exist. Thus tests used as 
aids in discovering the sources of maladjustment are termed diagnostic. 
Similarly, tests designed to discover the causes of a pupil’s difficulty in 
learning to read are termed diagnostic. 

Finally, sometimes we are interested in the accuracy with which we 
can estimate the extent to which an individual possessed a given trait in 
the past. In other words, we wish to estimate a criterion score which 
describes certain characteristics he manifested at an earlier time. It would 
appear that, rather than try to estimate them, we should get these cri- 
terion scores directly. Yet it may be too difficult, expensive, or time- 
consuming to do this, and furthermore such records may not be available 
for all individuals. 

For example, suppose we wished to know whether an individual has 
ever been arrested for a traffic violation. We should have to make in- 
quiries of the appropriate agencies in every state where he has driven 2 
car. This would be quite time-consuming and probably not too easy- 
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much simpler and quicker thing to do would be to ask the individual the 
question “Have you ever been arrested for a traffic violation?” In respond- 
ing to this question we might expect some falsification and errors of 
memory so that answers might not correspond exactly to past history. 
Nevertheless, if it were found that responses to the question were sub- 
stantially related&to past history, we might well be willing to substitute 
the question for the more time-consuming direct approach. 

‚ Аз another example, with patients who have received a brain damage 
it is often important to ascertain whether there has been any mental 
deterioration and, if so, to what extent. For some individuals, scores on 
Intelligence tests administered before they suffered the cerebral insult are 
available. For such cases, scores on an intelligence test administered after 
the injury can be compared with the preinjury scores. However, these 
cases are likely to be rare, and so for most patients the extent of mental 
deterioration cannot be estimated. Suppose, however, that known pre- 
Injury scores were found to be substantially related to scores on some 
Postinjury test. We could then with a known degree of accuracy use the 
postinjury test to estimate the previous intellectual level for the other 
individuals for whom no preinjury scores are available. 

A given test may be used for more than one of these types of prediction. 
For example, an arithmetic test may have moderate validity in predicting 
Success in clerical oceupations, good validity in the diagnosis of failure in 
mathematics courses, and some but low validity in predicting whether or 
Dot the individual had formal schooling. Similarly, for any one given kind 
of Prediction a given test may have differing validity. A test of ability to 
Visualize spatial relations may have low validity in predicting success in 
Clerical occupations, moderate validity in predicting success in engineering 
School, and good validity in predicting success in a machinist’s apprentice 
training course, 4 


CONTENT VALIDITY 


The content validity of a set of operations refers to the degree to which 
98e operations measure the traits which we wish to measure as judged 
Е m the characteristics or content of those operations. We examine a test 
uad measuring instrument and then, on the basis of our “insigh 3 or 
What om as psychologists, judge its validity. The question asked is “То 
ee do the operations measure what they are supposed to maS 
judgm, he answer is based entirely upon subjective or “professiona. 

“high бді; and the degree of validity is given in verbal terms such as 

Bh," f moderate," or “low.” я 

en we recall the many different situations in which we obtain quan- 
Ve descriptions of individuals on one trait or another, it would appear 
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that content validity is the type of validity with which we are most con- 
cerned. Consider, for example, classroom examinations, thousands of 
which must be constructed and administered to students every week. 
They are taken to be valid measures of knowledge of school subjects, 
because the questions they contain all pertain to the subject matter and 
are drawn from the class discussions, the lectures, and Не textbooks. In 
the psychological laboratory we use 2 wide variety of devices to measure 
different motor, perceptual, and cognitive abilities. These devices are 
taken to be inherently valid because the behavior they elicit seems so 
obviously to reflect the pertinent traits. What else could be measured by 
an aesthesiometer but touch sensitivity, by a stereoscope but binocular 
vision, by a maze but learning ability. Indeed, a very large proportion of 
the measuring devices we use seem by their very nature to measure the 
intended traits, so that we do not judge the validity of the operations in 
any systematic fashion but do it quite casually. : 


THE NATURE AND DETERMINATION OF CONTENT VALIDITY 


The nature of content validity and the processes involved in determin- 
ing it will be clearer if we consider a few examples. We might conclude 
that a test of simple reaction time is highly valid as a measure of simple 
reaction time, because from our analysis of the situation it is apparent 
that the individual is not required to make complex decisions, the in- 
tensity of the stimulus is considerably above threshold, and the response 
required is merely to depress a key with the forefinger. On the basis of 
our examination of the questions comprising a test of “knowledge of the 
history of the United States” we might conclude that the test has only 
moderate validity, because even though all the questions in it require 
knowledge of United States history, none of them deal with the Civil War 
period. We might say that a rating scale designed to measure “artistic 
creativity” is a very poor measure of this trait, since we find that the 
teachers using it base their ratings almost entirely upon the children’s 
ability to draw realistic pictures. 

From a study of the content or nature of the operations, then, we arrive 
at a judgment of the extent to which those operations, measure the traits 
we intended them to measure. There are, in fact, two judgments involved: 
the extent to which each element or item of the test pertains to the trait 
as it is defined, and the extent to which the entire set of elements or items 
represents all aspects of the trait. : 
геше for judging the extent to which a test item measures the 
HU AE po m always entirely clear and could easily be incorrect. 

ИВ A 25 x question “Would you rather read а book or go 
в а, ?" This might be included as a question in an 
measure the trait of “sociability,” because it 
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involves the choice between a solitary and a social activity. However, it 
may be that people respond to it on the basis of their interest in literature 
rather than on their gregariousness. Or it may be that in answering the 
question the tendency is to give the "sociable" response as a result of a 
need to conform and not as a result of a desire to be with others. 
Nevertheless, in папу instances the components of a test so manifestly 
reflect the trait which the test is intended to measure, and the situation in 
Which the test is administered so clearly minimizes the effects of other 
factors, that the judgments about validity seem quite reasonable. Con- 
Dr this question which might appear in a mathematies achievement 
est: - 
Solve the following equation for a: 
a+b те. 
с 


To answer the question the individual must have studied the formal 
rules and procedures of algebra and have understood them. Knowledge of 
other subjects such as biology, art, economics, and literature clearly would 
be Insufficient to permit him to answer the question correctly. 

Similarly, to correctly answer the question in a vocabulary test 


Which of the following words means the same as garish? 
gaudy, tarnished, irregular, rude 


the individual must understand the meaning of the key word and of the 
alternative words. Other types of knowledge would be of no value. 
, In these and many other instances there seems to be no doubt that the 
Judgment of what traits the tests measure is correct. Therefore while in 
Some instances there may be good and sufficient reason to question the 
X alidity of a test as judged by the nature and content of the operations, 
П others the traits measured seem so obvious that they can be agreed 
"Pon by all or almost all judges. ^ 
гей, ot only do we want to know whether each of the components of а test 
со пса the trait being measured, but also we want to know whether they 
Ver it ina representative fashion. Judgments of the validity of a test, 
Bou take into account the extent to which the elements or items 
arith pete it up cover all aspects and facets of the trait. For a test of 
8 aes ability to be considered to have a high degree of validity it 
multi Ñ рап questions involving not only addition, subtraction, and 
о Sie гача but also division. A test of knowledge of English literature 
questio; ч. would not be representative of the subject if it did not have 
Cieng id dealing with Shakespeare. The validity of a measure of pro- 
Only = in typing would be found wanting if individuals were evaluated 
terms of their speed and if accuracy of performance were ignored. 


s 
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It is the function of the definition of a trait to provide a description of 
the nature and characteristics of that trait. We should establish the con- 
tent validity of a test, then, by showing that its elements or items are a 
representative sample of all aspects and facets of the trait as prescribed 
by the definition. It is therefore apparent that the adequacy with which 
we can judge the validity of a test from its content is a function of the 
adequacy of the definition of the trait. The less detailed and complete the 
definition, the less well can we judge how representative its components 
are of the entire trait. 

When we have a precise definition of a trait, we have a good idea of 
its limits and knowledge of the nature of its parts. Consequently we can 
make an accurate judgment of the extent to which the elements or items 
of a test are representative of all aspects and facets of the trait. Thus the 
trait of “eye-hand coordination” might be defined as “Тһе ability to 
make quick and accurate movements guided solely by information ob- 
tained through vision. This ability involves moving an object by means 
of the hand to a fixed target or maintaining an object ona moving target. 
Eye-hand coordination is not just simple speed or accuracy of response or 
visual acuity but the combination of these two abilities in the perform- 
ance of movements relative to a target." We may not like this particular 
definition, believing that it covers too much or not enough; but it is 
reasonably specific, indicating what is included in the trait and what is 
not, together with a description of the various areas covered by it. 

On the basis of this definition we should know that a valid test of eye- 
hand coordination must involve movements of the hand relative to both 
stationary and moving targets. A test involving just one or the other 
type of target would not be representative. Similarly, the quantitative 
description of the individual’s performance, his score, must reflect both 
the speed and the accuracy of his movements. Furthermore, if the test 
provides clues to the location of the target through sense modalities other 
than vision, its validity is impaired. 

In some instances the trait is readily fractionated into aspects and 
phases so that it is easy to ascertain the extent to which the elements of 
the test are representative of the trait. For example, in measuring knowl- 
edge of a school subject such as history, the topic can be divided into 
natural parts such as time periods. If knowledge of history is measured by 
means of an objective test, we can count the number of items covering the 
events in each time period and determine whether all periods are equally 
represented. With a skill such as ability to perform simple arithmetic 
functions the trait is naturally divided into the four Базе operations of 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division. If an, arithmetic 
ability test-contains many more problems of one sort at the expense of 
another, its representativeness may be challenged. 
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Nevertheless, even in seemingly clearcut cases such as these where the 
trait appears to be naturally fractionated into parts, areas, or phases, it 
cannot always be held that equal representativeness of all parts, areas, or 
phases in the test is sufficient for content validity. A historian may argue 
that the events in certain periods of time are of greater significance to 
the later course of history than are events in other periods of time. Thus it 
might be argued that the events that took place in American history from 
1776 to 1780 shaped the course of the United States far more than those 
that took place from 1800 to 1840. Hence to be valid a test of knowledge 
of American history should have five times as many items dealing with 
the shorter early period than with the longer later period. In the same 
Way, a mathematician might argue that since the process of division 
Merely involves multiplication and subtraction in an arithmetic test, 

per Should be far fewer division items than those of the other three 
ypes. 

Unless the definition of the trait specifies the relative importance of 
the various aspects or phases of a trait, subjective judgment is required to 
determine whether in a test designed to measure that trait they should be 
equally represented or should have different weights. Subjective judg- 
ment, then, be it termed professional. judgment, common sense, or 

xpertese," is involved in all phases of content validity and is its 
Paramount characteristic. 


HOMOGENEITY OF TEST ELEMENTS AND CONTENT VALIDITY 


One approach to minimizing the effects of subjective judgment and at 
the same time giving a more precise statement of the degree of validity is 
w take the homogeneity of the parts of the test as the indication of 
validity. The argument is that if the component parts of the test do in 
act measure the same trait, their scores should be positively correlated, 
and the higher their intercorrelations the more valid is the test. ‚ , 

"Ursuant to this notion, the judgment of whetiier a particular item is 
valid or not is taken only as a first approximation of its validity. A test, 
E m в comprised of items which are considered to be valid “by and 
f mE The judgment with respect to any given item is taken to be 
> lible and not to be entirely trusted. However, the total score over all 
Y " items, the pooled judgment as it were, is taken to have substantial 

alidity. In other words, total scores are taken as the best available 
Е оше of the trait which the test is designed to measure. The next step 
9 eliminate those items which are unrelated to the total test score or 
Ae only a low relationship with it and to retain those items which have 
а Sorrelations with the total score. An item analysis, such as that 
ien Ped in Chap. 7, is performed in which the correlations between 
S on the items and total scores are computed. Sometimes the inter- 
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correlations among the items are computed and those which are not 
related to other iterns are discarded. 

By this process we develop a test which has greater homogeneity than 
the original test because the relationships among the items are higher. In 
addition to the judgmental process by means of which the original test 
elements were selected or developed, we add homogeneity as a basis for 
gauging validity. 

This is a somewhat different notion from the basic concept of content 
validity, and has theoretical implications akin to those of the concept of 
domain sampling described in Chap. 8. Content validity in and of itself 
depends upon subjective judgment alone. Nevertheless, even if we con- 
sider homogeneity of the elements of a test as an “aid” to judgment and 
without any theoretical implications, it pertains only to that aspect of 
content validity which is concerned with the extent to which each element 
of the test measures the trait defined. It does not deal with the problem 
of the extent to which the elements of a test cover all aspects and phases 
of the trait. Indeed, by discarding those elements of a test which are 
uncorrelated with the large proportion of the elements, we may eliminate 
an important aspect or phase of the trait. For example, suppose mechan- 
ical aptitude is defined as knowledge of mechanical principles, ability to 
perceive spatial relationships, and manual dexterity. It is likely that 
those test elements pertaining to the first two aspects of mechanical 
aptitude would be positively related to a substantial degree, while those 
pertaining to the last aspect would be unrelated to the other two. If on 
these grounds the manual-dexterity elements were eliminated, an impor- 
tant aspect of mechanical aptitude as defined would not be measured. 

Discarding parts of a test to ensure that the remaining elements are 
homogeneous, then, may result in a new test of lower validity—lower 
validity in the sense that it does not measure the trait as defined as well 
' as the original heterogeneous test. What we have now is a test which 
measures only certain.aspects or phases of the trait. This new test may 
be more useful and perhaps will give us new and fruitful ideas about the 
nature of human abilities, but it does not measure the trait as it was 


originally defined. 


CONSTRUCT VALIDITY 


In the study of behavior we are often interested in quite specific and 
concrete traits. Thus our concern may be with the speed of response to a 
particular stimulus or with success in a particular mechanics training 
course. In both instances we can measure the traits in which we are 
interested in a complete and unambiguous fashion, in the one case by 
simple reaction time and in the other by whether or not the individual 
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graduates. The traits are measured directly and entirely by these opera- 
tions, and the operations themselves completely define the traits. 

In many other instances we are interested in much more general and 
intangible traits. These traits stem from our formal theories about be- 
havior or from informal theorizing resulting from our observations of 
behavior. Thus in connection with a concept we have about the function- 
Ing of the central nervous system we may postulate a trait of vigilance, a 
general alertness, readiness to respond, or sensitivity to stimulation. 
Similarly, from our observation of the behavior of men using tools and 
equipment we may be led to postulate a trait of mechanical aptitude, a 
Capacity to deal effectively with mechanical eontrivances to some con- 
structive ends. 

We can describe these traits in verbal terms, and from their definitions 
*We may be able to devise operations to measure them. But to ascertain 
the validity of these operations is not a simple proposition. Our traits are 
Intellectual constructs rather than concrete tangible behaviors. Conse- 
quently, other than the very operations we have devised to measure the 
traits, there are no alternative operations which completely or precisely 
Measure them. The fact that simple reaction time is related to scores on 
Our test of vigilance, or that graduation from the mechanics course is 
Telated to scores on our test of mechanical aptitude, is not sufficient proof 
of validity, To be sure, because vigilance implies quickness of response 
and mechanical aptitude implies the ability to profit from training in a 
mechanical course, these relationships would be expected, and indeed 
must hold if our tests are to be considered valid measures of our con- 
structs, Nevertheless, in and of themselves the relationships are not 
enough evidence of validity. Our theoretical conceptions of the traits 
Necessarily lead us in addition to expect other types of relationships also 
mold. For example, we should expect from our theory of vigilance that 
реа 9n the vigilance test will be reduced when. depressant drug is 
jd and from our theory of mechanical aptitude that Smene 
ee on the average will obtain higher scores on the mechanical apti- 

test than will those majoring in history. t 
stra © theoretical notions we have about the traits, the intellectual con- 

Б cts, by their very nature lead us to postulate various types and 

е of relationships between the traits and other specified variables. 

traits onstrate that the operations we devise do in fact measure the 
his SO. must show that all these relationships do in fact hold. It is in 
lon that construct validity is shown. 


THR 
LIMITED ROLE OF PREDICTIVE VALIDITY 


сеща We concern ourselves with predictive validity we are in effect 
& that we have no real interest as such in the operations which form 
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the predictor, but only in the criterion. Criterion scores are precisely 
what we want, but because of force of circumstances we cannot obtain 
them directly. Therefore we seek some other operations which we can use 
to obtain estimates of criterion scores. 

However, as psychologists it is only infrequently that we wish to predict 
some specific behavior, our interest being entirely in the criterion. In 
general, this occurs only in those limited practical situations where we 
wish to forecast some future behavior such as success in school or in a 
job. More often our interests are broader. For theoretical purposes we 
are concerned with the relationships among psychological traits which are 
intellectual constructs and with the effects of various conditions upon 
such traits. To be sure, we may be interested in the predictive value of 
the traits, asking such questions as the extent to which measures of 
intelligence forecast later success in school. However, in these instances 
our interest clearly is in the operations we use as predictors and not in 
the criterion. 

In many instances, while predictive validity may seem to be indicated, 
in fact it is not. For example, we say that we wish to establish the validity 
of a test of scholastic aptitude and therefore should do it by ascertaining 
the correlation between test scores and grades earned in college. But what, 
college, what major, and for what period of time? The power of a test to 
predict grades differs from one college to another, from one major to 
another within the same college, and from one time period to another. 
We explain away these variations in relationship by saying that grades 
in some colleges are more reliable than in others and hence more pre- 
dictable, and in some colleges grades are based less on academic achieve- 
ment than on other factors. We say that some college majors depend 
more heavily upon ability factors than do other majors; and in some, 
performance is more reliably measured than in others. We say that in the 
past almost any high, school student was admitted to college, whereas 
now there is a considerable restriction in range of ability of those who are 
admitted; and the high school preparation of students in the past was 
better or poorer than that at the present time. 

In other words, we are taking the point of view that our test measures 
significant traits but that there is never a single satisfactory criterion 
available for the evaluation of validity. The traits measured by the opera- 
tions from which we predict, then, are our primary concern. To put it 
another way, we are saying that there is a trait of scholastic aptitude 
which is measured by our test, and we offer as evidence of this the fact 
that test scores are positively related to success in a variety of different 
academic situations. Because these correlations are not perfec; we con- 
clude that academic success is determined by factors other than scholastic 
aptitude. Indeed, we may be able to demonstrate this by showing that 
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among individuals with the same scholastic aptitude, that is, with the 
same score on our test, those who are highly motivated earn higher grades 
than do those who are less motivated. 

This is not to deny any role whatsoever to predictive validity. Indeed, 
when we discussed it we saw many instances wherein it is of primary 


. concern. Rather, the point is that in many circumstances predictive 


o 


validity does not serve our ends. 


THE NATURE AND DETERMINATION OF CONSTRUCT VALIDITY 


We have seen that as a result óf some theory we have about the nature 
and determinants of behavior we often are led to postulate some particular 
trait. The trait is an intellectual construct, fabricated of ideas, rather 
than being some objectively and directly observable behavior. The 
trait does not stand alone, as it were, but rather in its theoretical frame- 
Work is conceived of as being related to various degrees and in various 
ways with other characteristics, having certain effects upon behavior, and 
being modified and changed by various sorts of treatments. These corre- 
lates, effects, and modifications may be either explicit or implicit in the 
theory; and the more complete and elaborated is the theory, the more 
enumerated and explicit they are in the definition of the trait. Conse- 
quently, to be considered a valid index of the constructed trait, any 
Operations we devise to measure it must necessarily provide scores which 
have the posited relationships and effects and must yield to the modifying 
influences in the expected ways. The greater the congruence between the 
Posited and obtained relationships, effects, and modifications, and the 
more of them which are demonstrated, the more valid can the operations 
be considered to be. 
8i Но wever, seldom if ever is our theory sufficiently developed so that ali 
!Bnificant, correlates, effects, and modifications can be spelled out com- 
Pletely and in detail beforehand. In order to obtain a more complete 
шше of the nature and characteristics of the construct we should 
Fa any have to investigate other possible pertinent relationships, 
ae 5, and modifications. These observed relationships, effects, and 
Sco ifications further specify the construct, indicating with broader 
min; е the nature and characteristics of the traits involved. The deter- 
pro ation of construct validity, then, is not so much à process EM is a 
SONS m, It is а dynamic and continuous process which more and more 

г 1163 the traits being measured by the operations and perhaps leads 
p change some of our notions about them. — Я 
V ously evidence pertaining to construct validity must come ne 
сазе КТ Sr Sources. No single relationship can demonstrate it, as in the 
of the Predictive validity, nor can an analysis of the nature and content 
Operations provide all the needed evidence. Nevertheless, informa- 
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tion of the kind given by both predictive and content validity is pertinent. 
In addition, experimental and other types of systematic investigations 
would be indicated to ascertain whether the postulated effects and modi- 
fications occur. The evidence from all these sources is weighed and inte- 
grated so that a final judgment can be made with respect to the traits 
measured by the operations. Therefore, though largely based upon 
objective and quantitative data, construct validity is determined and 
evaluated by a subjective process of judgment; and the degree of validity 
cannot be expressed by any single quantitative index such as a validity 
coefficient but must be given in verbal terms. 

As an example, suppose we define the trait of finger dexterity as the 
ability to manipulate small objects quickly ard accurately by movements 
of the fingers. On the basis of this definition we might develop a test 
wherein the individual with his fingers picks up small pins two at a time 
from а bin and successively places the pairs of pins in a series of holes in ' 
a board. When we examine the nature and content of the performance 
required by the test, we observe that people do follow the instructions, 
using the fingers of one hand to grasp and to manipulate the pins. 

We should posit that if the test does in fact measure our construct of 
finger dexterity, its scores should be related to performance on jobs 
wherein the trait is important, with scores showing higher predictive 
validity on those jobs requiring higher levels of the trait. We might 
expect positive correlations between test scores and performance both on 
the job of package wrapper and on the job of instrument assembler, with 
the relationship for the latter job being the greater since in its performance 
finger dexterity is more of a key factor. Our construct does not involve 
the higher mental processes, so there should be no correlation between 
scores on our test and those on an intelligence test. 

We might well anticipate that the degree of finger dexterity an indi- 
vidual possesses has certain effects upon other aspects of his behavior. 
Consequently, we should expect that people who are superior in finger 
dexterity would be more likely than others to seek entry into occupations 
where they can use this talent. Therefore dentists should score higher 
on the test than lawyers. 

Certain treatments should affect our test scores. Thus exercises de- 
signed to make the fingers nimble should increase scores. Similarly, drugs 
that reduce the stiffness in the fingers of arthritic patients should enable 
them to earn higher test scores. 

In defining our trait we dealt only with motor aspects, but there may 
well be some other features of it we have not recognized. Consequently, 
we should examine the relationships between scores on our test and scores 
on other types of tests such as measures of spatial judgment and touch 
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sensitivity. The relationships we find here, be they high or low, help us to 
further specify and clarify the nature of the trait of finger dexterity. 


SOME METHODOLOGICAL AND STATISTICAL 
PROBLEMS IN PREDICTIVE VALIDITY 


There are a number of methodological and statistical problems that 
arise in connection with predictive validity. Because predictive validity 
plays a part in the determination of construct validity, these matters are 
also pertinent to it. In this section we shall discuss the prediction of 
criterion scores, the composition of a predictor and its validity, reliability 
of measurement in relation to validity, prediction when there are multiple 
criteria, and validity in relation to the range of individual differences. 


. 
ESTIMATING CRITERION SCORES FROM PREDICTOR SCORES 


In our discussion of correlation in Chaps. 5 and 6 we saw that knowing 
Nothing about an individual but his predictor score X, our best estimate 
or his criterion score is the average of the criterion scores, Y; of those 
individuals who have the same predictor score as his. If we take the rela- 
tionship between predictor and criterion scores to be linear, then we 
SXpress the degree of relationship by means of the Pearsonian coefficient. 

Е will be recalled from Chap. 5 that in this event we use the regression 
equation to give us a value we take as representative of the Y scores of 
Individuals all of whom earn the same X score. We adopt either of two 
Points of view. We consider the values of Y as given by the regression 
equation to be more accurate descriptions than the actual means of the 
columns, or we take those values as estimates of the actual means. That 
19, When we have a single predictor we use the regression line (the straight 

ne of best fit in a least-squares sense), and when we have several pre- 
pace we use the regression plane (the plane of best fit in a least-squares 
те у us make our predictions from X to Y. So it is by means of the 
Данов equations [(6-4) to (6-9) when the predictor is a single variable 
w (10-30) and (10-31) when the predictor is a composite variable] that 

6 Predict an individual's criterion score frem his predictor score. 
steps accuracy with which these predictions are made is Ro by kd 
Predi ds error of estimate or prediction [Е аз. (6-13) to (6-15) w Be e 
com 9r 18 a single variable and Eqs. (10-25) and (10-26) when № is а 

ion, noo variable]. The standard error of estimate is the standard devia- 
Predivte € criterion scores of those individuals all of whom have the pur 
and 10 E Score. Tt should be recalled from our discussion in Chaps. 5, 6, 

hat when the relationship is taken as being linear and is described 
е Pearsonian coefficient, the deviations on which the standard error 
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are based are deviations from the regression lines or regression plane and 
not from the means of the Y scores in the columns or towers, unless those 
means happen to fall on the regression line or plane. The standard error of 
estimate or prediction, then, describes the accuracy with which individual 
predictions are made by the regression equation. It will be remembered 
that we must adopt either of two points of view about the standard error 
of estimate. If we are willing to presume the relationship is homoscedastic, 
then we can take the standard error as descriptive of.the accuracy of pre- 
dictions at all levels of predictor scores. If we are not willing to do this, 
we must take the standard error as a weighted average of the errors of 


prediction [Eq. (5-1)]. 


THE COMPOSITION OF A PREDICTOR AND ITS VALIDITY 


As we have seen, most of the devices we use for the measurement of 
psychological traits yield scores which are composites made up of the 
sum or average of the scores on a series of components. Aptitude and 
achievement tests, together with personality inventories, commonly are 
composed of a series of items or subtests; rating procedures are likely to 
involve the addition or averaging of ratings on several rating scales or of 
several raters; and measures of performance such as reaction time ordi- 
narily involve the averaging of a number of different determinations of 
the behavior. In Chap. 7 we saw that the composition of a measuring 
device, that is, the nature of the intercorrelations among the components, 
is an important factor in its correlation with a variable outside the com- 
posite, in the present case the criterion. Equation (7-16) and Tig. 7-2 
indicate that a predictor will have higher validity the lower are the inter- 
correlations among its components. 

When we have a choice, then, we should form a predictor of components 
that have low intercorrelations. That is, we should prefer to have a pre- 
dietor which is heterogeneous in composition rather than one which is 
homogeneous. If we are unable to choose among possible predictors but 
must use the ones we have, then in order to obtain the best possible pre- 
diction of the criterion we should weight them in terms of their multiple 
regression coefficients as given by Eq. (10-34). The important conclusion, 
then, is that the optimal condition for predictive validity is given by а 
heterogeneous predictor. 


RELIABILITY AND PREDICTIVE VALIDITY 


Equation (9-13) shows the effects of the reliability with which two 


"o жын are measured upon the correlation between them. This formula 


Tey = Тау. М Trl yy 
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That is, given таи. (the correlation between true predictor and true 
criterion scores), we find that as r.. (the reliability of the predictor) and 
Tw (the reliability of the criterion) change, so does the empirically deter- 
mined validity coefficient rzy. When this equation is plotted as in Fig. 9-5, 
We can see that as the reliability of either the predictor or the criterion 
becomes lower and lower, the validity becomes lower and lower. Indeed, 
аз we saw in Table 9-1, if either the predictor or the criterion is com- 
pletely unreliable, then fallible scores on the two variables will be com- 
pletely uncorrelated and the validity will be zero. Hence we can say that 
reliability limits validity and that for optimal prediction both the pre- 
dictor and the criterion should be measured with as high reliability as 
Possible so that Tzy approaches г. y the highest possible validity. 


У) 
PREDICTION WITH MULTIPLE CRITERIA 


_ We have been discussing predictive validity as if the criterion always 
1$ à single variable. However, as is the case with other measures of psycho- 
logical characteristics, the criterion often is a composite variable. The 
Criterion of leadership might be a series of rating scales designed to meas- 
Ше various facets of the trait. The criterion of success for а particular 
Sales job might involve the total dollar volume of sales, the number of 
new accounts developed, and the number of repeat sales to the same 
customers. In cases such as these, when we have multiple criteria we 
must somehow combine them in order to compute the coefficient, of 
Correlation between criterion and predietor scores so as to describe 
Predictive validity, » 

П combining criteria, all of them can be taken to be of equal impor- 
tance or they can be differentially weighted. Criteria can be taken to be 
of equal importance either in the sense that the units of measurement in 
Which each is expressed are equivalent, so that they can be summed or 
°Veraged, or in the sense that they contribute equally to the variation 
11 composite Scores. If we wish to have the various component criteria 
Contribute differently to the composite, they can be assigned differential 
nominal weights based on personal judgment about their relative impor- 

ance, their reliability, or their correlation with a hypothetical trait which 
“nderlies all the component criteria. Finally, critical points may be set 
9n each criterion and individuals placed into either of two classes, those 

“Зе criterion scores all fall above the critical points and those for whom 


on чай ё 
е or more criterion scores fall below such points. 


TA 
KING ALL THE MULTIPLE CRITERIA AS BEING EQUALLY IMPORTANT 


en many instances the scales on which the different criteria are ex- 
5. are assumed to be equivalent, and scores оп all component 
eria are assumed to be comparable and therefore simply summed or 
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averaged. Thus when academic success in college is measured by grades 
received in different courses, all these various grades are taken as being 
scores on comparable scales and are averaged to obtain a total criterion 
score. This is also likely to be done with ratings where ratings on a series 
of scales designed to measure different facets of a trait are merely summed 
or averaged. In some cases it is possible to change the units in which the 
various scales are expressed to other units which are equivalent. For 
example, suppose the success of factory workers is gauged both by the 
number of items of work they produce and by the number of accidents 
in which they are involved. If the value of an item of work is known, pro- 
duction can be expressed in terms of dollars. Similarly, if the cost of an 
accident is known, it too can be expressed in terms of dollars. The com- 
posite criterion score of a worker, then, would be the dollar value of 
his production minus the dollar cost of his accidents. The net value 
would be his contribution to his job. 

If we wish to consider the various criteria as being of equal importance 
in the sense that they contribute equally to the variation in composite 
scores, the common procedure is to transmute the scores on each of the 
component criteria to standard or standardized scores. However, as we 
saw in connection with Eqs. (10-3) to (10-5), this ignores the intercorrela- 
tions among the criteria, and these intercorrelations also contribute to 
the variation in total scores. Therefore transmuting scores on each com- 
ponent criterion to standard or standardized scores does not result in a 
situation wherein each contributes equally to the variation in composite 
scores, though this result may be approximated thereby. Ви as we saw 
in Chap. 4, the use of standard or standardized scores does in a sense 
make the units comparable. 


DIFFERENTIAL WEIGHTING OF COMPONENT CRITERIA 


When it is believed that the various component criteria should be differ- 
entially weighted, nominal weights are assigned as in Eq. (10-1), and 
differentially weighted composite scores are obtained. The mean of these 
composite scores is given by Eq. (10-8) and the standard deviation by 
Eq. (10-19). Ordinarily differential weights are applied to component 
criterion scores after the scales have been made comparable, as through 
the use of standard or standardized scores. Either we can use weights 
which in our personal judgment best describe the relative importance of 
the component criteria, or we can differentially weight them in terms of 
their reliability or their correlations with a hypothetical trait which we 
assume underlies all of them. 

Perhaps the most common method of developing differential weights is 
through personal judgment. On the basis of our theoretical notions about 
the characteristic being measured, our analysis of the characteristic, our 
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values, or similar considerations, we make decisions about the relative 
importance of the various component criteria. Thus in measuring aca- 
demic success in high school it might be felt that grades in “solids” are 
twice as important as those in other courses. In this event the weights of 
2 and 1, respectively, would be assigned to grades in the two types of 
courses. In gauging the performance of salesclerks, the management of 
the department store might’ believe that dollar volume of sales is twice 
as important as number of absences and four times as important as 
accuracy in making change. Then the weights of 4, 2, and 1, respectively, 
would be assigned to the three component criteria. 

Sometimes it makes sense to weight the various component criteria in 
terms of their reliability. It can be argued that less reliable criteria should 
not be given so much weight as more reliable ones since scores on them 

„аге largely determined by unsystematic factors. Equations (8-16) and 
(8-28) showed us that the extent to which variation in fallible scores 
reflects variation in true scores is given directly by the reliability coeffi- 
cient. In these formulae the extent of variation among scores is measured 
by the variance. If we wish to measure variation by the standard devia- 
tion, we use the square root of the reliability coefficient as the appropriate 
index. Tt will be recalled that the square root of the reliability coefficient 
is also the correlation between true and fallible scores [Eqs. (8-23) and 
(8-29)]. So if we wish to assign nominal weights to the components so 
that the more reliable ones carry higher weights and the less reliable 
lower weights, we use as nominal weights the square roots of the reliability 
coefficients, that is, the correlation between fallible and true scores. 

When we have a number of criteria, we can think of them as all measur- 
ing the same trait. Indeed, it can be argued that is why we chose them. 
While no one component criterion is a perfect measure of the trait, they 
all may be thought of as reflecting it to greater or lesser degrees. This 
underlying trait is, of course, an intellectual construct and presumably 
could just as well be measured by operations other than the particular 
ones we happen to have. Scores on this underlying trait would be con- 
ceived of as true criterion scores, and scores on each of the component 
criteria as fallible measures of it. We cannot, of course, directly obtain 
ап individual’s score on this intellectually constructed trait, but we can 
obtain an estimate of it by averaging his scores on the component criteria. 
The coefficient of correlation between the scores on a single variable and 
Scores on an average composite as given by Eq. (7-20) is 


= (Б 1) 
Vi + klk = 1), 


Тас, 


where ту; is the average of the correlations between scores of а given 
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component criterion 1 and those on the other components, ri is the 
average of the intercorrelations among the component criteria, and k is 
the number of them. Dividing the numerator and denominator by К, 
we have 

k—1 


Tii 


1 
z+ 


ЖҮЗ Е 
x JEFE 
Jerem 


This is the correlation between scores on one component criterion and 
scores on the k component criteria we happen to have. Since the under- 
lying trait is an intellectual construct and conceivably could be measured 
by an infinite number of different specific operations, k = c. If we have 
chosen our criteria wisely, the k components we have represent well the’ 
infinite number in terms of their average intercorrelations. Consequently, 
1/k closely approximates 0, and (Е — 1)/k closely approximates 1. There- 
fore the above equation can be written as the correlation between scores 
on any one fallible component criterion j and true criterion scores and 


resolves to 


Тава = YF (11-1) 


As we did when we wished to weight component criteria in terms of their 
reliability of measurement, we should again weight the component cri- 
teria in terms of their correlations with true scores. In this case we should 
be weighting them so as to get the best possible measure of some hypo- 
thetical general trait which underlies them. 


USING CRITICAL CUTOFF POINTS ON THE MULTIPLE CRITERIA 


In some situations where the criterion has many different facets each of 
which is measured by a different component criterion, it may seem that a 
simple or weighted summation of standard or standardized scores on them 
is not appropriate. For example, an airplane pilot whose takeoffs are 
smooth and whose cross-country flights are precise, but who is unable to 
land the aircraft without serious consequences, could not be considered 
to be a successful pilot. Similarly, a child who is well mannered at home 
and in adult groups and whose behavior in the classroom is excellent, but 
who in play situations is forever hitting, biting, and kicking other children, 
cannot be considered to be making a satisfactory social adjustment. In 
these instances as in many others it appears that critical points can be 
set on the component criteria, cutoff points below which any score auto- 
matically marks the individual as being low on the characteristic the total 
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criterion is designed to measure. A low score on any one component is not 
taken as being compensated for by high scores on the others as is the case 
when we average the scores on the component criteria. On the other hand, 
an individual will be categorized as successful if his scores on all criteria 
fall above the critical points, even though they exceed them by very 
small amounts. Individuals, then, are placed in one or the other of two 
categories, those who are successful or high on the criterion and those who 
are unsuccessful or low on it. Consequently, we have a discontinuous 
dichotomous criterion, and validity coefficients are most appropriately 
expressed by the point biserial or phi coefficient. 

The critical points might well be set at different points on the different 
component criteria, depending upon what we consider critical performance 
on each to be, In this sense this multiple cutoff procedure does provide a 
system of differential weights for the component criteria, but because 

^ each component is given a complete “уебо” power, in another sense they 
are all equally important. 


VALIDITY AND THE RANGE OF INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


Sometimes we find ourselves in the position of being unable to deter- 
mine the validity of a predictor for the entire range of scores. The only 
data available to us are the predictor and criterion scores for a restricted 
range of individuals. As is the case with the reliability coefficient, the 
magnitude of the validity coefficient is affected by the range of individual 
differences. Consequently, a description of the validity of the predictor 
based upon the scores of the restricted range could not be considered 
satisfactory. 

_ There are two common situations where this circumstance occurs, one 
involving two variables and the other three variables. In the first situation 
а restriction of range results from a selection of individuals on the basis of 
their predictor scores. Criterion (X) and predictor (Y) scores are available 
only for individuals whose predictor scores are above some certain critical 
Point, and we can estimate the validity of the predictor from their scores 
alone, There is, then, a direct or explicit restriction of the range of indi- 
vidual differences on the basis of X scores, and consequently the standard 
deviation of X scores is reduced. Any effects of this restriction on the 
extent of variation of Y scores are indirect or incidental. In the second 
situation the explicit selection is made on the basis of another variable, Z. 
Criterion (Y) and predictor (X) scores are available only for individuals 
Whose Z scores fall above a certain critical point, and we can estimate the 
Hs а ty of the predictor from their scores alone. There is, then, explicit 
ооа on the basis of Z scores, and consequently the standard devia- 
eas Z scores is reduced. Any effects of this restriction on the extent of 
lon of Y and X scores are incidental. 
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As an example of the first situation, suppose а company uses scores оп a 
clerical test to select office workers. All those whose scores fall above a 
given critical point are offered employment, and all those whose scores 
fall below this point are rejected. As a consequence, test and criterion 
scores are available only for those persons whose test scores fall above 
the critical point. Therefore the coefficient of correlation between the test 
and the criterion of job success describes the accuracy of prediction only 
for this restricted range of persons and not for the entire range of appli- 
cants. Obviously it would be very helpful if we could estimate the validity 
of the test for the entire range of applicants from that of the restricted 
range of those who are selected. 

As an example of the second situation, let us say that students have been 
admitted to college on the basis of their high school grades, with only 
those whose grades are above a given point being admitted. Suppose a 
scholastic aptitude test is being considered as a substitute admission 4 
procedure. To determine the validity of the test in predicting college 
grades, it might be administered to entering freshmen. However, these 
individuals have already been selected on the basis of their high school 
grades, and as a consequence the correlation between their test scores 
and college grades would describe the accuracy of prediction only for a 
restricted range and not for the entire range of applicants. Again it would 
be helpful if the validity of the test for the entire range could be estimated 
from its validity for the restricted range. 

In the two foregoing examples we have illustrated the restriction of 
range by the selection of high-scoring individuals. In the following de- 
velopments, however, no presumptions at all will be made about the zone 
where the scores of the selected individuals fall, but only that their scores 
do not cover the entire range. It might be that only low-scoring individuals 
are selected, or those in the middle of the distribution so that individuals 
at both extremes are excluded. 


THE EFFECTS OF RESTRICTION OF RANGE ON VALIDITY—THE TWO-VARIABLE 
SITUATION 

Let us symbolize the characteristics of the distributions of predictor 
and criterion scores and their relationships for the restricted and for the 
total range as follows: 


NATN OP а БМ, ee 21 S ЕС, 


Total range Restricted range 
Standard deviation of predictor scores........ с: 7 
Standard deviation of criterion scores. . 285 су ky 
Validity coefficient................ AL Tey Тау 
Regression coefficient by-z bys 
Standard error of estimate or prediction....... Функ Фут 
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We are concerned with the effects of deliberate or explicit restriction 
of range of predictor scores upon the validity coefficient. The ratio с/с: 
describes the amount of explicit restriction on predictor scores, and the 
ratio o,/c, the resulting amount of incidental restriction of criterion scores. 
In each case the amount of restriction is expressed as the ratio of the 
variation in scores of the restricted group to the variation in scores of 
the total group. 

To proceed with our development it is necessary to make two assump- 
tions. First we must assume that the slope of the regression line through 
the Y scores in the columns is the same both for the restricted and for the 
total range of X scores. That is, we assume 


bi. = dys (11-2) 


Second, we must assume that the standard error of estimate or the 
standard deviation of the Y scores in the columns is the same both for 
the restricted and for the total range of X scores. That is, we assume 


Lupe (11-3) 


What we are assuming is that the characteristics of that portion of the 
bivariate distribution of scatter diagram we do have are those of the total 
bivariate distribution. If the amount of restriction is small, so that с! 15 
. almost as large as о. and the ratio с! /с; approaches 1, the chances are 
greater that the characteristics of the portion of the bivariate distribution 
will be the same as those of the total distribution. 

We could assume that the relationship between test and criterion scores 
is linear in the sense that all the means of the Y scores in the columns fall 
precisely on the same straight line and that all the standard deviations 
of the Y scores in the columns are equal, so that homoscedasticity holds. 
However, it is not necessary to make these restrictive assumptions. In 
Chap. 5 we saw that the regression coefficient describes the slope of the 
straight line of best fit in a least-squares sense [Eqs. (5-19) to (5-21)]. 
All we need to assume, therefore, is that the best-fitting straight line 
through that portion of the bivariate distribution we do have is also the 
best-fitting straight line through the remaining portion. In Eq. (5-1) we 
Saw that c? . can be thought of as the weighted means of the variances of 
the Y scores in the columns. So it is only necessary for us to assume that 
the weighted mean of the variances of the Y scores in the columns of that 
Portion of the bivariate distribution we do have is equal to the weighted 
Mean of the variances of the Y scores in the columns of the remaining 
Portion, 

From Eq. (5-15) we can write the regression coefficient as 


_ Хху 
м” 2 


Dye 


пот 
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Since rz, = Уту/по.оу, we can write rs, = Zxy/no.. Consequently, 


с. 
bga = Tay 
из "s. 
and, similarly, 
ГА 
(igs TLE 
М = Tuo 


Since, by assumption in Eq. (11-2), bj = Б, 


, 
e, с 
T = = Тш xi (11-4) 
Solving for ту, we have 
А 
с, = т" (11-5) 


By assumption in Eq. (11-3) 0), = өу-г; so substituting from Eq. (6-13), 
the standard error of estimate, we have 


1-72 =e, 1 — т? (11-6) 


Squaring Eq. (11-6) and substituting for а) from Eq. (11-5) gives 


a ВЕ (| — ту = ей — ra 


Dividing both sides of the equation by c,? gives 


тү (rd) = 1 — ни (11-7) 


2 D 
0:2 Туй; ees а ^ 
Teo? Tig Ga) 2072 (1 — та?) 
l—rà c-r) 
TIME 27/2 
re таа: 
11572 mics И) 
$23 0 таза 
1 o22(1 — Tey?) 
Te а 72 
112 Tay о 
uy ТЕЕ zz" Z Тау ) 
75 2072 
TA Taye 
_ tao? | o7 — Гай) 
Trot Tapa У 
7 


с» 
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Inverting gives 

2 72 
LC NN UT PEERS 
1 Tro? + e(l — Ta?) 


Dividing the numerator and denominator of the fraction on the right- 
hand side of the equation by 0.2 gives 


Ta (eZ o") 


IR cul 
те тот) + (e/o) — тай) 
= Tao 2/0.) 
Tz)! (2/7) У — ты 
я > те (е. /с:) (11-8) 


“ VL = тай + Ta loro) 
Equation (11-8) shows what the validity of а predictor, r!,, would be 


` if we deliberately reduced the variation in X scores from с. to о. To show 
these effects, Eq. (11-8) is plotted in Fig. 11-1. In this figure we can see 


1.00 
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Figure 11-1 The effects of deliberate or explicit restriction of range of predictor 
(X) scores on the validity of the predictor (г). 


that as the variation in predictor scores is decreased, that is, as ГАГА 
ecomes smaller, the validity of the test, т, also becomes smaller. It is 
therefore apparent that if a test is validated on a group whose predictor 


Scores do not represent the total range, the validity coefficient will be 
reduced, 
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Equation (11-8) shows that the validity coefficient will be reduced 
when the range of predictor scores is reduced. Ordinarily we have data 
on a group with a restricted range and wish to estimate what the validity 
coefficient would be if we had the total range. That is, we wish rz, rather 
than т. To obtain this value we start with Eq. (11-7), solving for rz. 
The solution is parallel to that for 7;,, so equivalent to Eq. (11-8) we 
can write ‘ 

ra (oz/o2) 
РЕ тает SE 


Suppose that workers are selected for an office job on the basis of their 
scores on a clerical aptitude test, the standard deviation of the scores of 
all the applicants being 10 and the standard deviation of those selected 
being 5. For those persons who are hired we find the coefficient of correla- 
tion between test and criterion scores to be .30. From,Eq. (11-9) we сап 
estimate the validity the test would have if all persons had been hired 
and there was no restriction in range. Placing the appropriate values in 
Eq. (11-9), we have 


MES (.30)194 Rd а 53 
a Л = (80)? + (.30){(10)?/)4] 1-18 


Clearly, the coefficient of .30 considerably underestimates the validity 
of the test. 

We might wish to know how the explicit selection on the predictor 
affects the variation in the criterion. The extent of incidental variation in 
the criterion is indicated by о, /с,. Dividing both sides of Eq. (11-5) by 
oy gives us 


с ата) 
бу — Табу 
бу 7:/0: 
= Tarif) (11-10) 
тал Е 


Substituting for 77, from Eq. (11-8) gives 


Sy > Tx (0/02) 
Фу т. (05/02) / М 1 — та + та? (02/02) 
ы Ji За е НЕА (11-11) 
с: 


To show the incidental effects on the variation of criterion scores of the 
explicit restriction of range of the predictor scores, Eq. (11-11) is plotted 
in Fig. 11-2. In this figure we can see that the greater is the deliberate 


restriction on the predictor, the greater is the incidental restriction on 
the criterion. 
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If we wished to express the incidental restriction on y in terms of r}, 
rather than r., as we did in Eq. (11-11), we should substitute for г.у from 


‚ 
ву/ву 


Oz 7 9х 


Figure 11-2 The incidental effects of deliberate or explicit restriction of range of 
predictor (X) scores on the variation in criterion (y) scores. 


Eq. (11-9) in Eq. (11-10). Then 


rz (o2/0%) с: 
o, MIr ое: 
су т 
1 ° 


z En (11-12) 
МТ rE + 1202/07) 


, 12 "TAS 
Oy = oy all — Ta Тш сз 


In the foregoing example of the selection of office workers let us say 
that the standard deviation of the criterion scores of those persons who 
Were hired is 8. Variation in criterion scores has been subjected to inci- 
dental restriction. We estimate the standard deviation of criterion scores 

ad all applicants been hired from the above formula as follows: 


в, = NA — (30)? + (.30)° oe = 84/127 = 9.04 
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THE EFFECTS OF RESTRICTION OF RANGE ON VALIDITY—THE THREE- 
VARIABLE SITUATION 

Here we are concerned with the deliberate or explicit restriction of 
range of scores on one variable Z upon the validity with which X pre- 
dicts Y. The ratio c//c, describes the amount of explicit restriction of 
scores on variable Z, the ratio c/s- describes the amount of incidental 
restriction of predictor scores, and the ratio с/с, describes the amount of 
incidental restriction on criterion scores. 

In addition to the two assumptions we have already made that 


b. = 6... 


and оу.. = ту, we must assume that the two partial correlations are the 
same. That is, we assume 
Tays = Tays (11-13) 


We are here making the not unreasonable assumption that if we hold 
scores of variable Z constant, the correlation between X and Y scores 
will be the same regardless of whether we have only a restricted range of Z 
scores or the entire range. Since Z is the variable on which there is a 
deliberate restriction of range, from Eq. (11-4) we can write 


ае Е 
Magi Te (11-14) 
ГА 
mop% x 
and Tug! = ny (11-15) 


Solving these two equations for 7, and ri, we have 


re = EE (11-16) 
0,0; 
and Зант Ена ze 3 (11-17) 


Since Z is the variable on which there is deliberate restriction of range, 
from Eq. (11-6) we can write 
c VI — ri = os МЛ ru 
and V1 — т = oy V1 — та: 
\ Dividing both sides of the first of these two equations by с", and both 
sides of the second equation by ГА gives us 


УТ- 7-5 ут et (11-18) 
and е7 89 О таз (11-19) 


Фу 
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Since by assumption in Eq. (11-13) г, = Tavs, from Eq. (10-23) we 
can write the equality of these two partial coefficients of correlation as 


ty тата Та Тту — Teel sy 
ма-та-т) V0 = те) - тай) 
In this equation we can substitute for 4/1 — 7/2 from Eq. (11-18) and : 
for 4/1 — 72 from Eq. (11-19): 
s urs E Satay Sealey ae 
(02/0!) VI — rat (0/01) VA — ty? М = nz) — гай) 
Multiplying both sides of the equation by ~/(1 — те?) (1 — га?) gives 
r Тати 


tft 
0,0y/0.0;, 


= Тау — Ти а 


oxy 
u Ut — 
т, — тит, = (г, — ТТ) aa 


0:0у ТІСІ, 
=, = (rz T тати) тїш, an Таз? ви 


Substituting for r/, and ту, from Eqs. (11-16) and (1 1-17) gives 


Ы , 2 
050; 6:6, тут, 
/ у z 
т (та тата) aia th Тау 
sy = (ш - rera) clo, | “от. "0,0. 


т 
9:7,0; 


oy 
= = Ead Tu 7 
(ғау = Trad) cio, H Tita тт, 0," 
2 
0:0; c 5 
= Hd Tay — Та=Тту + Таз sy =) (11 20) 
0,0, z 


Recalling that the explicit restriction is on variable Z and the incidental 
restriction is оп both variables X and Y, from Eq. (11-]1) we can write 


" "n 

Oz 0% 

and с; се 
n EAE 


Therefore 


са _ 1 (11-21) 
со, УП — rz тол) — та? + Ta! (o7 /o.*)] 


Substituting for o.0,/0.0, from Eq. (11-21) in Eq. (11-20) gives us 


г’ = Tay — Тату ар тъга, / са) (11-22) 
"C VL = та та Қа т + гай (7/2) 
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Equation (11-22) shows us what the validity of a predictor, ту, would 
be if we deliberately reduced variation in scores on variable Z from c, to 
c. To show these effects Eq. (11-22) is plotted іп Fig. 11-3. In this figure 
we can see that as the variation in 2 scores is reduced, that is, as c//c, 


1.00 


10 е CN 4 2 0 
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Figure 11-8 The effects of deliberate or explicit restriction of range of scores on 
variable Z upon the validity coefficient (GE 


becomes smaller, the validity of the test, 7^, also becomes snialler. It 
will also be seen that the lower is the correlation between the restricting 
variable Z and the predictor (X) and the criterion (Y), the less will be the 


effect of restriction of range on the validity coefficient. In some extreme 
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cases where the correlation between the restricting variable and both the 
predictor and the criterion is higher than the correlation between the 
predictor and the criterion, restriction of range may even change a posi- 
tive relationship to a negative one. It is therefore obvious that if a test 
is validated on a group whose scores are restricted on another variable, a 
variable related to both the predictor and the criterion, the validity 
coefficient will be underestimated. 

Equation (11-22) shows that the validity coefficient will be reduced 
as the variation in scores on variable Z is reduced. Ordinarily we have 
data on a group with restricted range and wish to estimate what the 
validity coefficient would be if we had the total range. That is, we wish 
‘zy rather than г" To obtain this value, we start with Eqs. (11-14) and 
(11-15), solving for r.. and 7.у. The solution is parallel to that for rzy, so 
that equivalent to Eq. (11-22) we can write 


Жы ТАРА 2/2 
Try = Tiv — Teel ay Sr rara o и — (11-23) 
Vib — 72 ей — та o2 


Equation (11-23) permits us to estimate the validity with which scores 
on variable X predict those on variable Y for the total range when there 
has been a deliberate restrietion on another variable Z. Suppose that 
Students are admitted to college on the basis of their high school grade 
average, the standard deviation of the grade average of all applicants 
being .50 and that for those who-are accepted being 25. Let us say that 
we wish to determine the validity of a scholastic aptitude test and ad- 
minister it to entering freshmen, the high school graduates who have 
acceptable grades. Suppose we find with this selected group that the 
validity of high school grade average, Z, in predicting college grades is 
30 (ғ/)), the validity of the scholastic aptitude test is 40 (т), and the 
correlation between high school grade average and scores on the scholastic 
aptitude test is .20 (7',). We can estimate the. validity for the entire 
Tange of applicants (ra) from Eq. (11-23) as follows: 


Tu = 
40 — (20)(30) + (.20)(.30)1(.50)2/(.25)4) 
МП = оби + CRO)C50)5/ (2501111 — (80: + (30)4(.500:/(2571) 
22260 


= .50 


Summary i 


Validity of measurement pertains to the nature of the traits measured by а set 
of operations, Because it is a broad problem area, validity has been given some- 
What different definitions, Sometimes validity refers to the degree to which a set 
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of operations measures the traits it is supposed to measure, and sometimes it 
refers to the determination of the traits actually measured by a set of operations. 
Some definitions of validity require statistical descriptions of the degree of rela- 
tionship between variables, and others involve judgment about the nature of the 
traits being measured. It is possible to differentiate three meanings of the term 
validity—namely, predictive validity, content validity, and construct validity. 

Predictive validity refers to the accuracy with which it is possible to estimate 
the extent to which an individual possesses one property from the extent to 
which he possesses another, that is, how well we can guess, from the score an 
individual earns on a predictor variable, the score he earns on a criterion variable. 
The variable to be predicted may be a property the individual possessed in the 
past, a property he possesses now (concurrent validity), or a property he will 
possess in the future. Sometimes tests used in connection with concurrent validity 
are termed diagnostic tests, and those used in connection with forecasting future 
behavior are termed aptitude or prognostic tests. 

When the Pearsonian coefficient, or its equivalents, is used to describe the 
relationship between predictor and criterion scores, it is termed a validity coeffi- 
cient. The magnitude of the validity coefficient is limited by the reliability with 

which the predictor and criterion are measured. The magnitude of the validity 
coefficient is reduced when there is a restriction in the range of individual differ- 
ences. It is possible to estimate the validity coefficient for the entire range of 
individuals if the extent to which the range has been restricted on the predictor 
or on some other variable related to it is known. When there are many criteria, 
they can be combined into a single composite criterion. By assigning differential 
weights to the component criteria, the composite can be made more reliable or 
meaningful. 

The content validity of a set of operations refers to the degree to which those 
operations are, on the basis of their nature or content, judged to measure the 
traits we wish to measure by them. It is necessary to judge not only whether each 
component of the test measures the desired trait but also whether the entire set 
of components covers this trait in a representative fashion. To minimize the 
effects of personal judgment, sometimes the homogeneity of the components of a 
test is taken as an indicetion of validity. But homogeneity does not tell whether 
the components are a representative sample of the entire trait. 

The notion of construct validity arises out of the fact that as psychologists we 
are often interested in traits that are complex and intangible. These traits stem 
from the theories we develop in our attempt to understand and explain behavior, 
and therefore the traits are intellectual constructs. From our theoretical con- 
ceptions about the nature of the trait, we expect that certain relationships should 

hold between scores on a test measuring it and scores on other variables, and 
that certain conditions or circumstances should affect scores in prescribed ways. 
A validity coefficient tells us something about the nature of the traits actually 
measured by our test, and so does an examination of the nature and context of 
the test itself. But our theory leads us to expect a wide variety of relationships 
and consequences. Evidence from many sources must be weighed and integrated 
before a final judgment can be made with respect to the traits measured by a test. 
If the expected relationships do not hold, then we modify our construct, redefining 
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the trait measured by our operations. This redefinition leads us to posit a new 
set of relationships between test scores and other variables. The determination 
of validity, then, is not so much a process as it is a program. The measurement of 
the psychological properties of individuals is a complicated affair, to be accom- 
plished laboriously, and seldom, if ever, with the degree of precision desired. 
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Test 


Test B 


The Scores of 25 Subjects on Three Tests, A, B, and C, with Their 
Test A 


Responses (4- Correct, 0 Incorrect) to Each of the 10 Items Comprising Test A and 


Each of the 10 Items Comprising Test В 


The data given in Table E-1 will be used in the following exercises, which are 
-1. 


designed to give some direct experience with the problems of measurement dis- 


cussed in the text. 


Exercises 
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Chapter 3 


3-1. 


3-4, 


From the correct (+) responses to the items comprising tests A and B. 
compute the total test scores on each test for every subject. On the same 
graph draw the frequency distributions of the scores on tests A and B. How 
would you describe the two frequency distributions in terms of their general 
level, variation, skewness, and kurtosis? 

For scores on tests А and B, compute the means, variances, standard 
deviations, and the indices of skewness and kurtosis. Compare these quanti- 
tative descriptions with the characteristics of the frequency distributions 
you observed in Exercise 3-1. Do the various statistical indices seem to give 
reasonable descriptions when you compare the two frequency distributions? 
For each subject, compute his deviation scores on both test A and test B. 
Compute the means of the deviation scores. They should, of course, be pre- 
cisely 0. If they are not, how do you explain the discrepancy? 

Compute the means, variances, and standard deviations of the scores on 
each of the 10 items of test A. 


Chapter 4 


4-1, 


4-2, 


44, 


4-5. 


Determine the percentiles for the raw scores on tests A and B. Use the 
graphic method for determining percentiles. Do you believe the cumulative 
frequency curves should be smoothed? If so, why; and if not, why not? 
Compute the standard scores for each person on tests A and B. You have 
already computed their deviation scores in Exercise 3-3 and the standard 
deviations in Exercise 3-2, so you only need to divide the deviation scores 
on each test by its standard deviation. Compute the mean and the standard 
deviations of both sets of standard scores. The means, of course, should be 
0 and the standard deviation 1. If they are not, how do you explain the 
discrepancies? 

For each of the 25 individuals, add together his scores on all three tests, 
A, В, and С. Rank the 25 individuals in terms of these total or composite 
scores, and by the ranking method determine the normalized standardized 
score (2) of each person. For standardized scores,use 8 mean of 50 and a 
Standard deviation of 10. Make a frequency distribution of these scores. 
Does it appear to be normal? If not, how do you explain the discrepancy? 
Using the composite scores or the ranks developed in Exercise 4-3, prepare 
stanine scores for all individuals. How feasible is it to obtain stanine scores 
with the precise frequencies required? What difficulties did you encounter 
in developing the stanine scores? ЗА 4 
By the method of unequal base-line intervals, determine the normalized 
standard (2) scores of each person on tests A and B. Compute the indices 
of skewness and of kurtosis for both sets of normalized scores. Was the 
transformation effective in producing scores that are normally distributed? 
How do the skewness and kurtosis of these transformed scores compare with 
the skewness and kurtosis of the raw scores (Exercise 3-2)? 

Percentile ranks were established for scores on a speed test using a group 
of subjects who were quite representative of a particular population. After 
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the test had been used for some time, it was decided to increase the time 
limit. The test was administered to a group of 84 subjects both under the 
old and under the new time limits. These subjects, however, were not 
representative of the population but rather tended to make lower scores 
than the original group. Nevertheless, it was desired to estimate the popula- 
tion norms for the new time limit. This can be done from the distributions 
of the percentile ranks on the original test and the raw scores under the new 
conditions. These two distributions for the 84 subjects are given in Table 
E-2. By the method described in Chap. 4, estimate the population per- 
centile ranks of the new scores. 


TABLE E-2 
EAM т ее Нн „шшш ЕЕ Шы жЕ 
Percentile ranks Raw scores on 


27: Number of cases А Number of cases 
on original test revised test 


133 1 
132 

131 1 
130 
129 
128 
127 
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, Chapter 5 


5-1. 


5-2. 


5-3. 


5-4, 


5-6. 


5-7. 


On graph paper make a chart similar to Fig. 5-3 representing the relation- 
ship between the deviation scores (computed in Exercise 3-3) on tests A 
and B, representing each pair of scores as a dot. Use test A as the ordinate y, 
and test B as the abscissa z. Would you describe the relationship as linear? 
Homoscedastic? 

Make a similar chart representing the relationship between normalized 
standard scores (computed in Exercise 4-2) on tests A and B. Does the 
relationship between normalized scores appear to more closely approximate 
a linear relationship and to more closely approximate homoscedasticity? 
Should it? If so, why; and if not, why not? А, 

Compute the regression coefficients Бо: and bz.y for the deviation scores on 
tests A and B. Do the two regression coefficients differ in magnitude? 
Would you expect them to? If so, why; and if not, why not? Е 
Using the two regression coefficients just computed, plot the two regression 
lines on the chart you developed in Exercise 5-1. Remember that for devia- 
tion scores, ау. and az.y are 0, and both regression lines cross at the point 
т = 0 and y = 0. Do the regression lines, the straight lines of best fit in a 
least-square sense, give a good representation of the points in the scatter 
diagram? і 
Similarly, compute the two regression coefficients for the normalized stand- 
ard scores on tests A and B. Do these coefficients differ in magnitude? 
Would you expect them to? If so, why; and if not, why not? ON 
Using the two regression coefficients just computed, plot the regression line 
on the chart developed in Exercise 5-2. Remember that standard scores are 
merely deviation scores which happen to have a standard deviation of uS 
these regression lines give a better fit? If so, why; and if not, why not? 
Determine the deviation (y т) of each y (test A) score from the regression 
line described by,.. and the deviation (х - у) of each х (test A) score from 
the line described by 5..,. This can be done by reading the distances of the 
points from the two regression lines in the chart prepared in Exercise 54. 
Compute the standard deviation of the y · х scores and the standard deu 
tion of the x · y scores. These are the partial standard deviations те an 
oz. Are they smaller than their corresponding standard deviations? If so, 
why; and if not, why not? 


Chapter 6 


6-1. 


Compute the Pearsonian coefficient of correlation between scores on ен 
and test В by each of the five formulae below. You have computed the 
standard scores on these tests in Exercise 4-2, and the deviation scores in 
Exercise 3-3. The means and standard deviations were computed in Exer- 
cise 3-2, and the partial standard deviations in Exercise 5-7. 


(а) жар = 22 
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Y/n — XY 
(с) т, = 22900294 a 
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2 
(d) rey = a — биш 
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2 
(е) ra = i -7 
ФА 


Are all the five values for the Pearsonian coefficient of correlation between 
test A and В the same? Should. they be? Why? If they are not the same, 
how do you explain the differences? 

Compute the coefficient of correlation between the normalized standardized 
scores on tests A and B. You developed these scores in Exercise 4-5. Also 
note that in Exercise 5-5 you computed the regression coefficients for 
normalized standard scores. Therefore, do you have to compute the coeffi- 
cient required here? If so, why; and if not, why not? Is this coefficient 
greater or smaller than that computed in Exercise 6-1а? Which should it be? 
Why? 

Using the Pearsonian coefficient of correlation between raw scores on test A 
and test В computed in Exercise 6-1с, compute the two partial standard 
deviations by the following formulae: 


А 
бу: =o, М1 — Т? 


Ory =Oz2V1 — Т.у? 


How do these values compare with those you determined in Exercise 5-7? 
If they are different, how do you explain the differences? 

For each of the 10 items of test A, determine both the point biserial and the 
biserial coefficients of correlation between scores on the individual items 
and total scores on test A. Which type of coefficient tends to be higher? 
Which type would you expect to be higher? Why? 

Determine all the phi coefficients and the tetrachoric coefficients of correla- 
tion among the scores on the 10 items of test A. Which type of coefficient 
tends to be higher? Which type would you expect to be higher? Why? 


Chapter 7 


7-1. 


In Exercise 4-3 you computed the composite score of each subject on all 
three tests, A, B, and С. Compute the mean and variance of these composite 
Scores. Noy compute their mean and variance by Eqs. (7-4) and (7-6), the 
formulae for determining the mean and variance of composite scores from 
the characteristics of the components. You have already computed the 
means and standard deviations of tests A and B in Exercise 3-2 and their 
correlation in Exercise 6-1c. You will have to compute the mean, standard 
deviation, and intercorrelations for test C in order to solve Eqs. (7-4) and 
(7-6). Obviously the two determinations of the mean and variance of 


composite scores should be th ? еріні 
ilie difference e same. Are they? If not, how do you explain 


7-3. 
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Add together the raw scores on test B and test C. Compute the coefficient 
of correlation between these composite scores and scores on'test A. We now 
have the coefficient of correlation between a composite variable and an out- 
side variable. Compute the coefficient of correlation between this composite 
(test B plus test C) and the outside variable (test A) by Eq. (7-14), the 
formula for determining the correlation between a composite and an outside 
variable from the characteristics of the components. The two determina- 
tions of the coefficient of correlation between the composite variable and 
the outside variable should be the same. Are they? If they are not, how do 
you explain the difference? 

In Exercise 6-5 you computed the phi coefficients among the items of test A. 
As an indication of the homogeneity of the test, average these coefficients. 
In Exercise 6-4 you computed the point biserial coefficients between each 
of the items and total test scores. On the basis of these point-biserial coeffi- 
cients, eliminate the two items which have the lowest correlations with 
total scores. Now compute the average of the intercorrelations among 
the remaining eight items. Repeat the process, eliminating the next two 
items with the lowest correlations with total scores. Does the homogeneity 
of the test increase as items with the lowest correlations with total scores 
are eliminated? If so, why; and if not, why not? 


Chapter 8 


8-1. 


8-2, 


Examine the means, standard deviations, and intercorrelations among tests 
4, B, and C. Can they be considered to be parallel tests? If so, why; and 
if not, why not? 

Examine the means, standard deviations, and intercorrelations among the 
items of test А. Can any of these items be considered to be parallel tests? 
If so, why; and if not, why not? 


Chapter 9 


9-1. 


Suppose we take the items of test A as being a series of parallel tests even 
if they do not satisfy the criteria of parallelism. As an estimate of the 
reliability of single tests, we can take the average of the intercorrelations 
among the items. This value you already computed in Exercise 7-3. Apply 
this estimate of the reliability in the Spearman-Brown formula and predict 
what the reliability coefficient ought to be if the number of measurements 
Were increased five times. Now let us actually increase the number of 
measurements five times. To do this, determine for each person his score 
9n the five odd-numbered items and his score on the five even-numbered 
items. Compute the coefficient of correlation between these two scores. 
This is an empirical estimate of the reliability of measurement when the 
number of measurements is increased five times. Does increasing the num- 
ber of measurements increase the reliability of measurement? Should it? 
Do the theoretical and empirical estimates of the reliability coefficient 
Whers the number of measurements is increased agree? If not, why not? 

In Exercise 9-1 you computed the coefficient of correlation between scores 
Оп the odd- and even-numbered items of test A. Using this coefficient in 
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9-5. 
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the Spearman-Brown formula, estimate the reliability coefficient of the total 
10-item test (the method of comparable halves of a test). By this odd-even 
method; also estimate the reliability coefficient of test B. How would you 
describe the reliability with which these two tests measure individual 
differences? 

Using the two reliability coefficients just determined, estimate for each 
test how many items would be necessary to achieve a reliability coefficient 
of .95. 

Suppose both tests are administered to a group of individuals whose scores 
are restricted in range so that the standard deviation is only half as great 
as that of the original group. Estimate the reliability coefficients of tests A 
and B for this new group, using the reliability coefficients computed in 
Exercise 9-2. Are the reliability coefficients increased or decreased in 
magnitude? Which would you expect? Why? 

Using the reliability coefficients for tests A and B computed in Exercise 9-2, 
apply the correction for attenuation to the coefficient of correlation between 
tests A and B (computed in Exercise 6-1c). Is this coefficient, the correlation 
between true scores on both tests, higher or lower than the correlation 
between fallible scores? Which should it be? Why? 

By the Kuder-Richardson formula, compute the reliability coefficients of 
both tests. How do these coefficients compare with those computed in 
Exercise 9-2? Which do you think are the better estimates? Why? 


Chapter 10 


10-1. 


10-2. 


10-3. 


We wish to examine the effects upon the correlation between a composite 
and an outside variable of the pattern of weights assigned to the com- 
ponents of the composite. Scores on tests B and C will be taken as forming 
the composite, and scores on test A will be taken as the outside variable. 
Test B will always be weighted +1, and scores on test C will be weighted 
—1, 0, +0.5, +1, +1.2, +1.4, and +2. Scores on all variables will be 
taken as being standard scores. Therefore the necessary coefficients of 
correlation can be computed by Eq. (10-16). By this formula, compute the 
coefficients between the seven weighted composites of tests B and C with 
test A(rxaenxs+(-¥ed) TXalxa+(xcl, etc.). To solve Eq. (10-16) you 
need only the intercorrelations among the three tests. These you have com- 
puted in Exercises 6-1 and 7-1. Now make a chart like Fig. 10-5, plotting 
Twaxsixexo against Wp. Does the correlation between the weighted com- 
posites of tests B and C and test A vary with the pattern of weights? Is 
there one particular pattern of weights which gives a higher correlation 
between the composite and the outside variable? If so, estimate the 
weights and the correlation from your chart. , 

By means of Eq. (10-28), compute the coefficient of multiple correlation 
between test A and the combination of tests В and С. Is this coefficient 
higher than тав and rac? Should it be? If so, why; and if not, why not? 
By means of Eqs. (10-32) and (10-33), compute the multiple regression 
weights for tests B and C in their relationship with test A. Compute the 
relative weights of the two tests in the multiple. That is, taking the 
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weight of test B as 1, the relative weight of test C would be its multiple 
regression weight divided by the multiple regression weight of test В. 
Do this pattern of optimal weights and the coefficient of multiple correla- 
tion computed in Exercise 10-2 agree with the findings on the chart you 
developed in Exercise 10-1? Should they? If so, why; and if not, why not? 


Chapter 11 


11-1. 


11-2, 


11-3. 


Eliminate all cases whose scores on test A are 4 or below. Now for the 
remaining cases compute the coefficient of correlation between scores on 
test A and test B. Using Eq. (11-9), estimate the coefficient of correlation 
between scores on test A and test B for the entire range. Recall that you 
computed the veriance of scores on test A for the entire range in Exercise 
3-2. How does this estimate compare with the actual coefficient of correla- 
tion between scores on tests A and B for all cases you computed in Exer- 
cise 6-1? If there is a difference, how do you explain it? 

Using the coefficient of correlation for the restricted range computed in 
Exercise 11-1, estimate by means of Eq. (11-11) the amount of incidental 
restriction in range on test B. Compare this with the actual amount of 
restriction, recalling that in order to compute the coefficient of correlation 
in Exercise 11-1 you had to compute the standard deviation of test B 
scores of the restricted group, and in Exercise 3-2 you computed the 
standard deviation of test B scores for all cases. 

Eliminate all cases whose scores on test C are 7 or below. Now for the 
remaining cases compute the coefficient of correlation among scores on 
tests A, В, and С. In Exercise 7-1 you computed the standard deviation 
of scores for all cases on test C. Using Ea. (11-23), estimate the coefficient 
of correlation between scores on test A and test B for the entire range. 
How does this estimate compare with the actual coefficient of correlation 
between scores on tests A and B for all cases? If there is a difference, how 
do you explain it? 
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STANDARD AND STANDARDIZED SCORE EQUIVALENTS OF 
PERCENTILE RANKS IN A NORMAL DISTRIBUTION 


(a) % of cases earning lower scores 
(6) Standard scores 
(c) Standardized scores with a mean of 50 and a standard deviation of 10 


(d) Standardized scores with a mean of 100 and a standard deviation of 20 


SQUARES AND SQUARE ROOTS OF NUMBERS FROM 1 TO 
1,000 
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(а) (b) © (8 (а) (6) о (0 
99.9 ВОО NS TUO 162 95.6 JT — 67. 184 
99.8 2.88 79 158 95.5 1.70 67 134 
99.7 28757 789% 155 95.4 1.68 67 134 
99.6 DE 658 778 ТЗ 95.3 1:67 67 7133 
99.5 215809576 ^ 2 152 95.2 1.66 67 133 
99.4 ОЛО 075. E150. 95.1 165 “67 133 
99.3 2.46 75 149 95.0 1.64 66 133 
99.2 2.41 74 148 94.9 1.64 66 133 
99.1 ОЗМ ОДА, 147 94.8 1.63 66 133 
99.0 21335 TEL (17 94.7. 1.62 " 66. 132 
98.9 2.22 73 146 94.6 1.64 66 132 
98.8 2.206 73 145 94.5 1.60 66 132 
98.7 222288 722 1145 94.4 1.59 66 132 
98.6 PAO ИР TCE: 94.3 1.58 66 132 
98.5 AG 7256 Е 94.2 1.57! 1466 131 
98.4 2. ДАЛ е 143 94.1 1256 16604 ИЗТ 
98.3 2:12. 71. 142 94.0 1.55 60 131 
98.2 20: 27 142 93.9 1.55 66 ' 131 
98.1 210725 89711 — 141 93.8 1954” 1650 181 
98.0 210946 71. TA 93.7 1.53 6% 191 
97.9 2.036 707: 141 93.6 1552. 66 2120 
97.8 2.0 70 140 93.5 1.51 65 130 
97.7 2.00 70 140 93.4 1.50 65 130 
97.6 1.98 70 140 93.3 1:507 65 180 
97.5 1.96 70 139 93.2 1.49 65 130 
97.4 1.94 69 139 93.1 1.48 65 130 
97.3 1.9) 69 139 93.0 1.48 65 130 
97.2 1.91 69 138 92.9 1.47 65 129 
97.1 1.90 69 138 92.8 1.46 65 129 
97.0 1.88 69 138 92.7 1.45 65 129 
96.9 1287150691. ' 137 92.6 1.45 65 129 
96.8 1:85. №697 = 137 92.5 1.44 64 129 
96.7 1.84 68 137 92.4 1.43 64 129 
96.6 1583: 7-68) 137 92.3 1.43 64 129 
96.5 1.81 68 136 92.2 1.42 64 128 
96.4 1.80 68 136 92.1 1.41 64 128 
96.3 1.79 68 136 92.0 1.41 64 128 
96.2 1077 68 135 91.9 1.40 64 128 
96.1 1.76 68 - 135 91.8 1.39 64 128 
96.0 175.37 68 7: 135 91.7 1.38 64 128 
95.9 1.74 67 135 91.6 1.38 64 128 
95.8 1.73 67 135 91.5 1.37 64 ' 127 
95.7 127208 1675 "132 91.4 1:37:09 64. 1127 
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(а) (2) () @ 
87.0 1.13 61 123 
86.9 1.12 61 122 
86.8 1.12 61 122 
86.7 ТА 61 122 
86.6 1.11 61 122 
86.5 1.10 61 122 
86.4 1.10 61 122 
86.3 1.09 61 122 
86.2 1.09 61 122 
86.1 1.08 61 122 
86.0 1.08 61 122 
85.9 1.08 61 122 
85.8 1.07 61 121 
85.7 1.07 61 121 
85.6 1.06 61 121 
85.5 1.06 61 121 
85.4 1.05 61 121 
85.3 1.05 61 121 
85.2 1.05 61 121 
85.1 1.04 60 121 
85.0 1.04 60 121 
84.9 1.03 60 121 
84.8 1.03 60 121 
84.7 1.02 60 120 
84.6 1,02 60 120 
84.5 1.01 60 120 
84.4 1.01 60 120 
84.3 1.00 60 120 
84.2 1.00 60 120 
84.1 1.00 60 120 
84.0 0.99 60 120 
83.9 0.99 60 120 
83.8 0.99 60 120 
83.7 0.98 60 120 
83.6 0.98 60 120 
83.5 0.97 ^60 119 
83.4 0.97 60 119 
83.3 0.97 60 119 
83.2 0.96 60 119 
83.1 0.96 60 119 
83.0 0.95 60 119 
82.9 0.95 60 119 
82.8 0.95 60 119 
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(а) (6) © @ 
Я 0.94 59 119 78.4 0.78 58 116 
6 0.94 59 119 78.3 0:78 #58 № 106 
55 0.93 59 119 78.2 0.78 58 116 
.4 0.93 59 119 78.1 0.77 58 115 
3 0.93 59 119 78.0 0:772 4 58 115 
2 0.92 59 18 77.9 0.77 58 15 
4 0.92 59 118 77.8 0.77 58 15 
.0 0.91 59 118 77.7 0.76 58 115 
9 0.91 59 118 77.6 0:708 E 58 то 
.8 0.91 59 118 77.5 0.76" 1 58) 2115 
7 0.90 59 118 77.4 0756 58. ЧИШ, 
.6 0.90 59 118 77.3 0.75 58 115 
.5 0.90 59 118 77.2 0.75 58 115 
4 0.89 59 118 77.1 0.74 57 115 
13 0.89 59 118 77.0 0.74 57 115 
2 0.89 59 118 76.9 0.74 57 15 
wl 0.88 59 118 76.8 0.73 57 115 
.0 0.88 59 118 76.7 0.732 57 М 
9 0:870 “59 S117 76.6 073 57 ТІР 
8 0.87 59 117 76.5 0.72" 579 3114 
7 0.87 59 117 76.4 077219857 ША 
6 0:866 50 117 76.3 087280 57 ЫЙ? 
59 0.86 59 117 76.2 ӨЛЕ 3572 ЧИА 
4 0.86 59 117 76.1 0.71 57 114 
3 0:859 59 117 76.0 0,70 57 114 
2 0.85 59 117 75.9 0:708 5/7 4 
.1 0.84 58 117 75.8 0.70 57 114 
.0 0.84 58 117 75.7 0:702 57 14 
.9 0.84 58 117 75.6 0.69 57 114 
.8 0283 158 . 1117 75.5 0.60 57 114 
27 0.83 58 117 75.4 0.69 57 114 
6 0:831.2558 7117 75.3 0.68 57 114 
5 0.82 58 116 75.2 0.68 57 114 
E 0.82 58 116 75.1 0.68 57 114 
3 0.82 58 116 75.0 0:67- 157 Lid 
22 0.81 58 116 74.9 0.67 57 113 
4 0.81 58 116 74.8 0.67 57 113 
.0 0.80 58 116 74.7 0.66 57 113 
9 0.80 58 116 74.6 0.66 57 113 
8 0.80 58 116 74.5 0660 57 113 
7 0.79 58 116 74.4 0.66 57 , 113 
6 0.79 58 116 74.3 0.65 57 113 
5 0.79 58 116 74.2 ӨЛІ в 97 1108 
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55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
“3% 
54 
54 
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110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 


„110 


110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
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61.2 0.28! 53 106 

61.1 0.289. 53 106 

61.0 0.28. 53 106 

60.9 0.28 53 106 

60.8 0.27 53 105 

А 60.7 0:27: 53 . 105 
64.9. 38 54 108 60.6 02274 ,53 405 
64.8 .38 54 108 60.5 0:27 0553 105 
64.7 0.38 54 108 60.4 0.26% 53, 105 
64.6 0.37 54 10 60.3 0.26 53 105 
64.5 0.37 54 107 60.2 0.26 53 105 
64.4 0.37 54 107 60.1 0.25 53 105 
64.3 0.37 54 107 60.0 0:25.) 53.114105. 
64.2 0.6 54 107 59.9 0.25 53 105 
64.1 0.36 54 107 59.8 0.251 52 105 
64.0 0.36 54 10 59.7 0.4 52 10 
63.9 0.36 54 107 59.6 0.24 52 105 
63.8 ОЗ 154: 7 107 59.5 0.24 52 105 
63.7 0.29.5547 107 59.4 0.24 52 105 
63.6 0.35 54 107 59.3 0:23" 0521" 8105 
63.5 0.35 54 10 59.2 0.22 52 105 
63.4 0.34 .53 10 59.1 0-28" 1521—4105 
63.3 0.34 53 107 59.0 0223185 52 23105 
63.2 0.34 53 107 58.9 0.22 52 104 
63.1 0.33 53.— 107. 58.8 0.22 52 104 
63.0 0.33 53 107 58.7 0:22. %52: 2106 
62,9 0592) 4:59 107 58.6 0:224. 52 104 
62.8 0.33 53 107 58.5 0:21.,%2 7 104 
62.7 0.32 53 106 58.4 0:210 7927 1104 
62.6 0.32 53 106 58.3 0:21 * (527 95104 
62.5 0,32 353 106 58.2 0:21. 452. 10$ 
62.4 0.32 53 106 58.1 0.20 52 104 
62.3 0.31 53 106 58.0 0.20 52 104 
62.2 0.31 53 106 57.9 0.20 52 104 
62.1 07314805053 106 57.8 0.20 52 104 
62.0 031 7:53 106 57.7 0.19 52 104 
61.9 0.30 53 106 57.6 0.19 52 104 
61.8 0.30 53 106 5715 03199521105: 
61.7 0.30 53 106 57.4 019 52 ІМ 
61.6 0.29 53 106 57.3 0218877 52777104 
61.5 0.291 1752 106 57.2 0.18 52 1104 
61.4 0.29 53 106 57.1 0.18 52 104 
61.3 0.2 53 106 57.0 0.18 52 104 
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51 101 
51 101 
51 101 
51 101 
51 101 
51 101 
51 101 
51 101 
50 101 
50 101 
50 101 
50 101 
50 101 
50 101 
50 101 
50 101 
50 101 
50 100 
50 100 
50 100 
50 100 
50 100 
50 100 
50 100 
50 100 
50 100 
50 100 
50 100 
50 100 
50 100 
50 100 
50 100 
50 100 
50 100 
50 100 
50 100 
50 99 
50 99 
50 99 
50 99 
50 99 
50 99 
50 99 
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(а) (b) о @ 

44.0 —0.15 48 97 

43:9 —0.15 48 97 

43.8 —0.15 48 97 

43.7 —0.16 48 97 

43.6 —0.16 48 97 

43.5 —0.16 48 97 

43.4 —0.16 48 97 

43.3 —0.17 48 97 

43.2 —0.17 48 97 

43.1 —0.17 48 97 

43.0 —0.18 48 96 

42.9 -0.18 48 96 

42.8 -0.18 48 96 

42.7 -0.18 48 96 

42.6 —0.19 48 96 

42.5 -0.19 48 96 

42.4 -0.19 48 96 

42.3 50.19 48 96 

42.2 -0.20 48 96 

42.1 -0.20 48 96 

42.0 -0.20 48 96 

41.9 —0.20 48 96 

41.8 —0.21 48 96 

4 41.7 -0.21 48 96 

3 41.6 —0.21 48 96 

à А 4105 — 0121 48 96 

à 2 14 -0.22 48 96 

> 5 41.3 -0.22 48 96 

5 с 41.2 —0.22 48 96 

} 2 41.1 -0.22 48 96 

5 $ 41.0 -0.23 48 95 

à 0 40.9 -0.23 48 95 

— 0512 49 98 40.8 —0.23 48 95 

—0:12 49 98 40.7 —0.23 48 95 

—0.13 49 97 40.6 —0.24 48 95 

=p 49 97 40.5 —0.24 48 95 

d а 02213 49 97 40.4 —0.24 48 95 

-0.13 49 97 40.3 -0.24 48 95 

Ont 49 97 40.2 -0.25 47 95 

220214 49 97 40.1 -0.25 47 95 

0,14: 49 97 40.0 —0.25 47 95 

--0.14 49 97 з9.9 -0.25 47 95 

--0.15 48 97 39.8 —0.26 47 95 
ee И 1 a A en 


чл» 
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6) OQ о © 
35.4 - —0.37 46 93 
35.3 --0038 146 92 
35.2 —0.38 46 92 
35.1 -0.38 46 92 
35.0 —0.39 46 92 
34.9 --0:39 46 92 
34.8 --0:39 46 92 
34.7 | —0.39 46 92 
34.6 -040 46 92 
34.5 —0.40 46 92 
34.4 —0.40 46 92 
343 -0.40 46 92 
34.2 — 46 92 
34.1 —0.41 46 92 
34.0 | —0.41 46 92 
33.9 -041 ~46 92 
338 —0.42 46 92 
337 -042 46 92 
33.6 —0.42 46 92 
33.5 —0.43 46 91 
33.4 -0.43 46 91 
33.3 —0.43 46 91 
33:2 —0.43 46 91 
33.1 —0.44 46 91 
33.0 0:44 46 91 
22/9 Osa 46 91 
32.8 —0.34 46 91 
32.7 -0.45 45 91 
32.6  —0.45 45 91 
32.5 -0.45 45 91 
32.4 -0.46 45 91 
32.3 —0.46 45 91 
32:2 —0.46 45 91 
32.1 —0.47 45 91 
32.0 —0.47 45 91 
3149 —0.47 45 91 
31.8 -0.47 45 91 
31.7 —0.48 45 90 
31.6 —0.48 45 90 
31.5 —0.48 45 90 
31.4 720,48 45 90 
31.3  —0.49 4 90 
31.2 —0.49 ж 90 
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(а) (0) © (а) 
31.1 --0:49 45 90- 
31.0 —0.49 45 90 
30.9 —0.50 45 90 
30.8 —0.50 45 90 
30.7 —0.50 45 90 
30.6 —0.51 45 90 
30.5 —0.51 45 90 
30.4 —0.51 45 90 
30.3 —0.52 45 90 
30.2 —0.52 45 90 
30.1 0:52 45 90 
30.0 —0.52 45 90 
29.9 —0.53 45 89 
29.8 —0.53 45 89 
29.7 2:02:53 45 89 
29.6 —0.54 45 89 
29.5 —0.54 45 89 
29.4 —0. 54 45 89 
29.3 —0.54 45 89 
29.2 —0.55 44 89 
29.1 —0.55 44 89 
29.0 —0.55 44 89 
28.9 —0.55 44 89 
28.8 —0.56 44 89 
28.7 —0.56 44 89 
28.6 —0.56 44 89 
28.5 —0.57 44 89 
28.4 —0.57 44 89 
28.3 —0.57 44 89 
28.2 —0.58 44 88 
28.1 | —0.58 44 88 
28.0 —0.58 44 88 
27-9 -- 0:59. 44 88 
27.8 —0.59 44 88 
27.7 —0.59 44 88 
27.6 220759 44 88 
2759, —0.60 44 88 
27.4 —0.60 44 88 
27.3. —0.60 44 88 
27:2 —0 61 44 88 
27.1 —0.61 44 88 
27.0 —0.61 44 88 
26.9 —0.61 44 88 


(a) (P) о (4) 
26.8 | —0.62 44 88 
26.7 -0.2 44 88 
26.6 | —0.62 44 88 
26.5 -0.63 44 87 
26.4 -0-3 44 87 
26.3 -0.63 44 87 
26.2 —0.64 44 87 
26.1 -0.64 44 87 
26.0 —0.64 44 87 
25.9 —06 43 87 
25.8 -0.65 43 87 
25.7 —0.65 43 87 
25.6 | —0.66 43 87 
25.5 | —0.66 43 87 
25.4 | —0.66 43 87 
25.3 | —0.66 43 87 
25.2 —0.67 43 87 
25.1 -0.67 43 87 
25.0 —0.67 43 87 
24.9 | —0.68 43 86 
24.8 -0.68 43 86 
24.7 -0.68 43 86 
24.6 | —0.600 43 86 
24.5 | —0.69 43 86 
24.4 | —0.69 43 86 
24.3 | —0.70 43 86 
24.2  —0.70 4 86 
24.1 -0.70 43 86 
240 -0.71 43 86 
23.9 7 —0.71 43 86 
23.8 -0.71 43 86 
23.7 -0.72 % 86 
23.6 -0.72 43 86 
23.5 0724 43 86 
23.4 -0.73 43 85 
23.3 --0.73и 43 85 
23.2 -073 43 85 
23.1 -0.74 43 85 
23.0 —0.74 43 85 
22.9 —0.74 43 85 
22.8 в —0,75° 42 85 
227 4-0.75 42 85 
22.0 —0.75 42 85 
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22.5 —0.76 42 85 18.2 —0.91 41 82 
22.8 -0.76 42 85 18.1 —0.91 41 82 
22.3 —0.76 42 85 18.0  —0.91 41 82 
22.0 -0.77. 42 85 17.9 -0.2 41 82 
22.1 -0.77 42 85 172.8 -0.92 41 82 
2.0 —077 42 85 17.7  —0.93 41 81 
21.9 —077 42 85 17.6 —0.93 41 81 
21.8 -0.78 42 84 17.5 -093 41 81 
21.7 —0.78 42 84 17.4 -0.94 41 81 
21.6 -0.78 42 84 17.3  —0.94 41 81 
21.5 -0.79 42 84 17.2  —0.95 40 81 
21.4 —0.79 42 84 17.1 —0.95 40 81 
21.3 —0.79 42 84 17.0 | —0:95 40 81 
21.2 —0.80 42 84 16.9 | —0.96 40 81 
21.1 —0.80 42 84 16.8 | -0.6 40 81 
21.0 | —0.80 42 84 16.7  —0.97 40 81 
20.9  —0.81 42 84 16.6 | —0.97 40 81 
20.8 —081 42 84 16.5 | —0.97 40 81 
20.7 —0.82 42 84 16.4 | —0.98 40 80 
20.6 -0.42 42 84 16.3 | —0.98 40 80 
20.5 | —0.82 42 84 16.2  —0.99 40 80 
20.4 — —0.83 - 42 83 16.1 —0.99 40 80 
20.3  —0.83 42 83 16.0 | —0.99 40 80 
20.2 —0.83 42 83 15.9 | —1.00 . 40 80 
20.1. -0.84 42 83 15.8 —1.00 40 80 
20.0 | —0.84 42 83 15.7 | —1.00 40 80 
19.9 | —0.84 42 83 15.6 | —1.0 40 80 
19.8 | —0.85 41 83 15.5  —1.0 40 80 
19.7 -0.8% 41 83 1.4 -1.02 40 80 
19.6 —0.86 41 83 15.3 21.02 40 80 
19.5 —0.86 41 83 15.2 —1.03 40 79 
19.4 -0.86 41 83 15.1  —1.00 40 79 
19.3 —0.87 4l 83 15.0 -104 40 79 
І ОБИ 83 14.9 -1.04 40 79 
19.1 —0.87 41 83 14.8 -1.05 39 79 
19.0 —0.88 41 82 14.7 -1.05 39 79 
18.9 | —0.88 41 82 14.6 -1.05 39 79 
18.8 | —0.89 41 82 14.5 | —1.06 39 79 
18.7 —0.89 41 82 14.4 —1.06 39 79 
18.6 —089 41 82 14.3  —1.07 39 79 
18.5. -090 а 82 142) ЕО 59 78 
18.4 -090 41 82 14.1 —1.08 39 78 
18.3  —0,90 а 82 14.0 —1.08 39 78 
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(а) (0) (о 0. (а) (0) () (0 
13:9 —1.08 39 78 9.6 —1.30 37 74 
13.8 —1.09 39 78 925 LI 37 74 
1627 2217209 39 78 94 --1.32 37 74 
13.6 —1.10 39 78 923 —1.32 37 74 
13.5 -1.10 39 78 9:2 —1.33 37 73 
13.4 =з! 39 78 91 —1.33 37 73 
13.3 cta 39 78 9.0 ес» 37 73 
13.2 ==12 39 78 8.9 -1.35 36 7 
13.1 eb 39 78 8.8 —1.35 36 73 
13.0 =1.13 39 77 8.7 —1.36 36 73 
12.9 = 1.13 39 77 8.6 =з] 36 73 
12.8 =1.14 39 77 8.5 —1.37 36 73 
12,7 SG 39 77 8.4 221558 36 72 
12.6 е: 15 38 77 8.3 —1.38 36 72 
12.5 1615 38 77 8.2 21:39, 36 72 
12:4 —1.16 38 77 8.1 —1.40 36 72 
12.3 --1.16 38 77 8.0 -1а1 36 72 
12.2 117 38 77 7.9 сее 36 72 
12.1 —1.17 38 77 7.8 —1.42 36 72 
12.0 —1.18 38 76 757, 251543 36 71 
11.9 —1.18 38 76 7.6 — 1243 36 71 
11.8 221519. 38 76 7,5 -1.44 36 71 
117; Sib) 38 76 7.4 1.45 35 7i 
1.6 51:20 38 76 7.3 SSeS 35 71 
11.5 —1.20 38 76 7.2 1:46 35 71 
11.4 —1.21 38 76 7.1 EXIST 35 71 
11.3 1002! 38 76 7.0 =1.48 35 70 
11.2 —1.22 38 76 6.9 —1.48 35 70 
11.1 -1.22 38 76 6.8 сас 35 70 
11.0 2:21:22 38 76 6.7 221/250; 35 70 
10.9 21123 38 75 6.6 50 35 70 
10.8 1.23 38 75 6.5 — 1.51 35 70 
10.7 —1.24 38 75 6.4 = il ys 35 70 
10.6 221.25 37 75 6.3 21853 35 69 
10.5 211525. 37 75 6.2 ee 35 69 
10.4 —1.26 37 75 6.1 r5 34 69 
10.3 55:26 37 75 6.0 155 34 69 
10.2 1:27 37 75 5.9 —1.56 34 69 
19.1 СВ 37 74 5.8 —1.57 34 69 
10.0 ILA 37 74 5.7 —1.58 34 68 
9.9 5.20 37 74 5.6 22159) 34 68 
9.8 E1729 37 74 5.5 —1.60 34 68 
9*7 — 1.30 37 74 5:8 —1.61 34 68 
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(a) (b) о (0 (а) (6) (с) (а) 
ан o.c xmi oq па SO 9 61 
512] = а О; 2458 RIL JÀ 61 
Sal” 16640 99 04 BOM LOS 8 60 
5:0. --1. 6400031 UG 253% 4 ЧЮ 60 
ЕМЕ) а 67 2227 =й уй 60 
448 -1066 33 67 ЖИ ОП T 59 
ДЕЛІ — 167 (83 67 200, -2/0: 20 59 
4.6 -1.68 33 66 11,05 -2107 729 59 
4150 170 №33 66 1:82 - 2110: 29 58 
445 "21270 33 66 2 5212 лу 58 
21340 пори 33 66 16 оета 095 57 
АО: 65 11537 Тоог 28 57 
ПАБ. уа 65 МИ ол) 24 56 
2:0 к 65 1,37 -222 28 55 
ы 17607132 65 О $5292 2) 55 
SNO лети №32 65 E ERA 54 
300-179) 3132 64 1100025388057 53 
ЗЕМ 1.600832 64 0.9% 2.30 26 53 
32524 —1:810 32 64 0:8 -241 26 52 
Beem — 1.83 р 63 0:7 =2.46. 25 51 
Т.В 92 63 0.6 —2.51 25 50 
Яо Ey Tm 63 0.5 —2.58 2 48 
ӘЛЕ T В, А21 63 0.4 | —2.65 23 47 
SkO 18—188 31 62 08—25 122 
DOM  eSR gi 62 0224-2088 (21 42 
at. cu XM 62 0.1  —3.00 19 38 
2/78 4—1:939 931 61 


392 THEORY OF PSYCHOLOGICAL MEASUREMENT. 


Squares AND Square Roots оғ Момвев$ From 1 то 1,000. 


Number Square Square root | Number Square Square root 
1 1 1.0000 1681 6.4031 
2 4 1.4142 17 64 6.4807 
3 9 1.7321 18 49 6.5574 
4 16 2.0000 19 36 6.6332 
5 25 2.2361 20 25 6.7082 
6 36 2.4495 2116 6.7823 
7 49 2.6458 2209 6.8557 
8 64 2.8284 23 04 6.9282 
9 81 3.0000 2401 7.0000 

10 100 3.1623 2500 7.0711 
11 121 3.3166 2601 7.1414 
12 144 3.4641 27 04 7.2111 
13 169 3.6056 28 09 7.2801 
14 196 3.7417 29 16 7.3485 
15 225 3.8730 3025 7.4162 
16 256 4.0000 3136 7.4833 
17 289 4.1231 32 49 7.5498 
18 324 4.2426 33 64 7.6158 
19 361 4.3589 3481 7.6811 
20 4 00 4.4721 3600 7.7460 
21 441 4.5826 3721 7.8102 
22 484 4.6904 38 44 7.8740 
23 529 4.7958 39 69 7.9373 
24 576 4.8990 40 96 8.0000 
25 625 5.0000 42 25 8.0623 
26 676 5.0990 43 56 8.1240 
27 729 5.1962 44 89 8.1854 
28 784 5.2915 46 24 8.2462 
29 841 5.3852 47 61 8.3066 
30 900 5.4772 49 00 8.3666 
31 9 61 5.5678 5041 8.4261 
32 1024 5.6569 5184 8.4853 
33 10 89 5.7446 53 29 8.5440 
34 1156 5.8310 54 76 8.6023 
35 1225 5.9161 5625 8.6603 
36 1296 6.0000 57 76 8.7178 
37 13 69 6.0828 5929 $.7750 
38 1444 6.1644 60 84 8.8318 
39 1521 6.2450 6241 8.8882 
40 16 00 6.3246 64 00 8.9443 
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SQUARES AND SQUARE Roots or NUMBERS FROM 1 TO 1,000. 


Jj Number Square Square root | Number Square Square root 
81 65 61 9.0000 121 146 41 11.0000 
82 67 24 9.0554 122 148 84 11.0454 
83 68 89 9.1104 123 15129 11.0905 
84 70 56 9.1652 124 153 76 11.1355 
à 85 7225 9.2195 125 15625 11.1803 
ib 86 73 96 9.2736 126 15876 11.2250 
87 75 69 9.3274 127 16129 11.2694 
88 77 44 9.3808 128 163 84 11.3137 
89 7921 9.4340 129 16641 11.3578 
C 90 8100 9.4868 130 169 00 11.4018 

=> “ч 

91 82 81 9.5394 131 17161 11.4455 
^ 92 8464 9.5917 132 17424 11.4891 
93 86 49 9.6137 133 17689 11.5326 
94 88 36 9.6954 134 179 56 11.5758 
s 95 90 25 9.7468 135 182 25 11.6190 
P} 96 9216 9.7980 136 18496 11.6619 
| 97 94 09 9.8489 137 187 69 11.7047 
| 98 96 0+ 9.8995 138 190 44 11.7473 
| 99 98 01 9.9499 139 19321 11.7898 
| | `100 10000 10.0000 140 19600 11.8322 
101 10201 10.0499 141 198 81 11.8743 
102 104 04 10.0995 142 201 64 11.9164 
n 103 10609 10.1489 143 204 49 11.9583 
104 108 16 10.1980 144 207 36 12.0000 
105 11025 10.2470 145 21025 12.0416 
106 112 36 10.2956 146 21316 12.0830 
107 11449 10.3441 147 21609 12.1244 
108 11664 10.3923 148 21904 12.1655 
109 11881 10.4403 149 22201 12.2066 
110 12100 10.4881 150 2,25 00 12.2474 
111 12321 10.5357 151 22801 12.2882 
112 12544 10.5830 152 23104 12.3288 
№ 113 127 69 10.6301 153 23409 12.3693 
114 129 96 10.6771 154 2 37 16 12.4097 
| 115 132 25 10.7238 155 24025 12.4499 
| 116 134 56 10.7703 156 243 36 ' 12.4900 
| 117 136 89 10.8167 157 2 46 49 12.5300 
| 118 139 24 10.8628 158 -| 24964 12.5698 
| 119 141 61 10.9087 159 252 81 12.6095 
| 120 14400 10.9545 160 25600 12.6491 
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394 THEORY OF PSYCHOLOGICAL MEASUREMENT 


SQUARES AND SQUARE Roots or NUAPERS FROM | TO 1,000. 


Number Square Square root Square Square root 
161 25921 12.6886 40401 14.1774 
162 26244 12.7279 40804 14.2127 
163 26569 12.7671 41209 14.2478 
164 2 68 96 12.8062 41616 14.2829 
165 27225 12.8452 42025 14.3178 
166 275 56 12.8841 424 36 14.3527 
167 27889 12.9228 4 28 49 14.3875 
168 28224 12.9615 432 64 14.4222 
169 28561 13.0000 43681 14.4568 
170 28900 13.0384 44100 14.4914 
171 29241 13.0767 44521 14.5258 
172 29584 13.1149 44944 14.5602 
173 29929 13.1529 453 69 14.5945 
174 30276 13.1909 45796 14.6287 
175 30625 13.2288 46225 14.6629 
176 30976 13.2665 46656 14.6969 
177 31329 13.3041 4 70 89 14.7309 
178 31684 13.3417 47524 14.7648 
179 32041 13.3791 4 79 61 14.7986 
180 32400 13.4164 4 84 00 14.8324 
181 32761 13.4536 221 4 8841 14.8661 
182 33124 13.4907 222 49284 14.8997 
183 3 34 89 13.5277 223 49729 14.9332 
184 33856 13.5647 224 50176 14.9666 
185 34225 13.6015 225 50625 15.0000 
186 3 45 96 13.6382 226 5 10 76 15.0333 
187 3 49 69 13.6748 22227. 51529 15.0665 
188 3 53 44 13.7113 228 5 19 84 15.0997 
189 35721 13.7477 229 52441 15.1327 
190 36100. 13.7840 230 5 29 00 15.1658 
191 3 64 81 13.8203 231 533 61 15.1987 
192 3 68 64 13.8564 232 5 38 24 15.2315 
193 3 72 49 13.8924 233 5 42 89 15.2643 
194 5 76 36 13.9284 234 547 56 15.2971 
195 3 8025 13.9642 235 55225 15.3297 
196 3 84 16 14.0000 236 5 56 96 15.3623 
197 3 88 09 14.0357 237 5 61 69 15.3948 
198 3 92 04 14.0712 238 5 66 44 15.4272 
199 39601 14.1067 239 57121 15.4596 
200 40000 14.1421 240 57600 15.4919 
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SQUARES AND SQUARE Roots oF NuMBERS FROM 1 To 1,000. 


395 


Number Square Square root | Number Square Square root 
241 5 80 81 15.5242 281 7 89 61 16.7631 
242 58564 15.5563 282 79524 16.7929 
243 590 49 15.5885 283 8 00 89 16.8226 
244 59536 15.6205 284 806 56 16.8523 
245 60025 15.6525 285 81225 16.8819 
246 605 16 15.6844 286 817 96 16.9115 
247 61009 15.7162 287 8 23 69 16.9411 
248 6 15 04 15.7480 288 829 44 16.9706 
249 62001 15.7797 289 83521 17.0000 
250 625 00 15.8114 290 84100 17.0294 
251 63001 15.8430 291 84681 17.0587 
252 63504 15.8745 292 8 52 64 17.0880 
253 6 40 09 15.9060 293 858 49 17.1172 
254 64516 15.9374 294 86436 17.1464 
255 65025 15.9687 295 $ 70 25 17.1756 
256 655 36 16.0000 296 8 76 16 17.2047 
257 6 60 49 16.0312 297 8 82 09 17.2337 
258 6 65 64 16.0624 298 88804 17.2627 
259 6 70 81 16.0935 299 89401 17.2916 
260 67600 16.1245 300 9 00 00 17.3205 
261 68121 16.1555 301 9 0601 17.3494 
262 68644 16.1864 302 912 04 17.3781 
263 691 69 16.2173 303 9 18 09 17.4069 
264 696 96 16.2481 304 9 24 16 17.4356 
265 7 02 25 16.2788 305 93025 17.4642 
266 707 56 16.3095 306 9 36 36 17.4929 
267 71289 16.3401 307 9 42 49 17.5214 
268 7 18 24 16.3707 308 9 48 64 17.5499 
269 723 61 16.4012 309 9 54 81 17.5784 
270 72900 16.4317 310 9 61 00 17.6068 
271 73441 16.4621 311 96721 17.6352 
272 73984 16.4924 312 973 44 17.6635 
273 74529 16.5227 313 9 79 69 17.6918 
274 7 50 76 16.5529 314 9 85 96 17.7200 
275 75625 16.5831 315 99225 17.7482 
276 7 6176 16.6132 316 998 56 17.7764 
277 7 67 29 16.6433 317 10 04 89 17.8045 
278 772 84 16.6733 318 10 11 24 17.8326 
279 77841 16.7033 319 1017 61 17.8606 
280 7 84 00 16.7332 320 - 10 24 00 17.8885 


596 THEORY OF PSYCHOLOGICAL MEASUREMENT 


Squares AND SQUARE Roots or NUMBERS FROM 1 то 1,000. 


Number Square Square root | Number Square Square roct 
321 10 50 41 17.9165 | 361 13 0321 19.0000 
322 10 36 84 17.9444 362 7131044 19.0263 
323 104329 17.9722 363 13 17 69 19.0526 
324 10 49 76 18.0000 364 13 24 96 19.0788 
325 10 56 25 18.0278 365 13 32 25 19.1050 
326 10 62 76 18.0555 366 13 39 56 19.1311 
327 10 69 29 18.0831 367 13 46 89 19.1572 
328 1075 84 18.1108 368 13 54 24 19.1833 
329 10 82 41 18.1384 | 369 13 61 61 19.2094 
330 10 89 00 18.1659 370 13 69 00 19.2354 
331 10 95 61 18.1934 371 13 76 41 19.2614 
332 110224 18.2209 | 372 13 83 84 19.2873 
333 1108 89 18.2183 373 13 91 29 19.3132 
334 1115 56 18.2757 | 374 13 98 76 19.3391 
335 11 22 25 18.3030 | 375 14 06 25 19.3649 
336 11 2896 $.3203 | 376 14 13 76 19.3907 
337 11 35 69 18.3576 | 377 14 21 29 19.4165 
338 11 42 44 18.3848 378 14 28 84 19.4422 
339 11 49 21 18.4120 | 379 14 36 41 19.4679 
340 115600 18.4391 | 380 144400 19.4936 
341 116281 18.4662 381 14 51 61 19.5192 
342 11 69 64 18.4932 | 382 14 59 24 19.5448 
343 11 76 49 18.5203 383 14 66 89 19.5704 
344 11 83 36 18.5472 384 14 74 56 19.5959 
345 11 90 25 18.5742 385 14 82 25 19.6214 
346 1197 16 18.6011 386 14 89 96 19.6469 
347 12 04 09 18.6279 387 14 97 69 19.6723 
348 121104 18.6548 388 15 05 44 19.6977 
349 12 18 01 18.6815 389 15 13 21 19.7231 
350 122500 . 18.7083 390 15 21 00 19.7484 
351 123201 18.7350 391 1528 81 19.7737 
352 12 39 04 18.7617 392 15 36 64 19.7990 
353 12 46 09 18.7883 393 15 44 49 19.8242 
354 12 53 16 18.8149 394 15 52 36 19.8494 
355 12 60 25 18.8414 395 15 60 25 19.8746 
356 * 1267 36 18.8680 396 15 68 16 19.8997 
357 12 74 49 18.8944 397 15 76 09 19.9249 
358 12 81 64 18.9209 | 398 15 84 04 19.9499 
359 12 88 81 18.9473 399 15 92 01 19.9750 
360 12 96 00 18.9737 400 16 00 00 20.0000 
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SQUARES AND SQUARE Roots or NUMBERS FROM 1 то 1 QUE NSQUARES запазва РОСНО ИЕ ОМ ТОО а 


Number Square Square root Number | Saume | Sonare ЛЕС | square T Savaro root Number papa Square root 
401 16 08 01 20.0250 441 19 44 81 21.0000 
402 16 16 04 20.0499 442 19 53 64 21.0238 
403 16 24 09 20.0749 443 19 62 49 21.0476 
404 16 32 16 20.0998 444 19 71 36 21.0713 
| 405 16 40 25 20.1246 445 19 80 25 21:0950 
| 406 16 48 36 20.1494 446 19 89 16 21.1187 
| 407 16 5649 20.1742 447 19 98 09 21.1424 
408 16 64 64 20.1990 448 20 07 04 21.1660 
| 409 16 72 81 20.2237 449 201601 21.1896 
410 16 81 00 20.2485 450 2025 00 21.2132 
е 411 16 89 21 20.2731 451 203401 21.2368 
4 412 1697 44 20.2978 452 20 43 04 21.2603 
413 17 05 69 20.3224 453 205209 21.2838 
414 17 13 96 20.3470 454 20 6116 21.3073 
| 415 17 22 25 20.3715 455 20 70 25 21.3307 
| 416 17 30 56 20.3961 456 20 79 36 21.3542 
417 17 38 89 20.4206 457 20 88 49 21.3776 
418 174724 20.4450 458 2097 64 21.4009 
419 17 55 61 20.4695 459 21 06 81 21.4243 
420 17 6400 20.4939 460 211600 21.4476 
421 177241 20.5183 461 212521 21.4709 
422 17 80 84 20.5426 462 213444 21.4942 
| 423 178929 20.5670 463 21 43 69 21.5174 
| 424 1797 76 20.5913 464 21 52 96 21.5407 
425 18 06 25 20.6155 465 21 62 25 21.5639 
426 18 14 76 20.6398 466 2171 56 21.5870 
427 18 23 29 20.6640 467 21 80 89 21.6102 
428 18 31 84 20.6882 468 2190 24 21.6333 
| 429 18 40 41 20.7123 469 2199 61 21.6564 
430 18 49 00 20.7364 470 2209 00 21.6795 
| 431 18 57 61 20.7605 471 221841 21.7025 
432 18 66 24 20.7846 472 22 27 84 21.7256 
) 433 18 74 89 20.8087 473 22 37 29 21.7486 
434 18 83 56 20.8327 474 22 46 76 21.7715 
435 18 92 25 20.8567 475 22 56 25 21.7945 
436 19 00 96 20.8806 476 226576 |» 21.8174 
437 19 09 69 20.9045 477 22 75 29 21.8403 
438 19 18 44 20.9284 478 22 84 84 21.8632 
439 19 27 21 20.9523 479 229441 21.8861 


440 Pu. ze) 19200 | с POS? Ж Pee EE АРИР 3 36 00 20.9762 480 23 04 00 21.9089 


398 THEORY OF PSYCHOLOGICAL MEASUREMENT 


SQUARES AND SQUARE Roots or NUMBERS From 1 то 1,000. 


м 
Number Square Square root | Number Square Square root 
і 
481 23 13 61 21.9317 521 27 14 41 22.8254 
482 23 23 24 21.9545 522 27 24 84 22.8473 
483 23 32 89 21.9773 523 27 35 29 22.8692 
484 23 42 56 22.0000 524 27 45 76 22.8910 
485 23 5225 22.0227 | 525 27 5625 22.9129 
486 23 61 96 22.0454 526 27 66 76 22.9347 
487 237169 22.0681 527 27 77 29 22.9565 
488 23 81 44 22.0907 | 528 27 87 84 22.9783 
489 239121 22.1133 | 529 279841 23.0000 
490 24 01 00 22.1359 530 28 09 00 23.0217 
491 24 10 81 22.1585 531 28 19 61 23.0434 
492 24 20 64 22.1811 532 28 3024 23.0651 
493 24 30 49 22.2036 533 28 40 89 23.0868 
494 24 40 36 22.2261 534 285156 23.1084 
495 24 5025 22.2486 535 28 62 25 23.1301 
496 24 60 16 22.2711 536 28 72 96 23.1517 
497 24 70 09 22.2935 Ja 537. 28 83 69 23.1733 
498 24 80 04 22.3159 538 28 94 44 23.1948 
499 249001 22.3383 539 290521 23.2164 
500 25 00 00 22.3607 | 540 291600 23.2379 
501 251001 22.3830 541 292681 23.2594 
502 25 20 04 22.4054 | 542 29 37 64 23.2809 
503 25 30 09 22.4277 | 543 29 48 49 23.3024 
504 25 40 16 22.4499 | 544 29 59 36 23.3238 
505 25 5025 22.4722 545 29 70 25 23.3452 
506 25 60 36 22.4944 | 546 29 81 16 23.5666 
507 25 70 49 22.5167 | 547 29 92 09 23.3880 
508 - 25 80 64 22.5389 548 30 03 04 23.4094 
509 25 90 81 22.5610 549 30 14 01 23.4307 
510 2601 00 22.5832 550 30 25 00 23.4521 
511 261121 22.6053 551 30 36 01 23.4734 
512 262144 22.6274 | 552 30 47 04 23.4947 
513 26 31 69 22.6495 553 30 58 09 23.5160 
514 26 41 96 22.6716 554 30 69 16 23.5372 
515 26 5225 22.6936 555 30 80 25 23.5584 
516 © 26 62 56 22.7156 556 30 91 36 23.5797 
517 26 72 89 22.7376 557 3102 49 23.6008 
518 26 83 24 22.7596 558 31 13 64 23.6220 
519 26 93 61 22.7816 559 31 24 81 23.6432 
52058 7 270400. 22.8035 | 560 313600 23.6643 
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Squares AND SQUARE Roots or NUMBERS FROM 1 то 1,000. 


Number 


Square 


Square root 


Number 
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Square 


Square root 
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561 
562 
563 
564 
565 
566 
567 
568 
569 
570 


571 
572 
573 
574 
575 
576 
577 
578 
579 
580 


581 
582 
583 
584 
585 
586 
587 
588 
589 
590 


591 
592 
593 
594 


31 47 21 
315844 
31 69 69 
31 80 96 
319225 
32 03 56 
32 14 89 
32 26 24 
32 37 61 
32 49 00 


32 60 41 
327184 
32 83 29 
329176 
33 06 25 
33 17 76 
33 29 29 
33 40 84 
335241 
33 6400 


33 75 61 
33 87 24 
33 98 89 
34 10 56 
34 22 25 
34 33 96 
34 45 69 
3457 44 
346921 
348100 


349281 
350464 
351649 
352836 
354025 
355216 
35 64 09 
35 76 04 
35 88 01 
360000 


23 


23: 
23. 
23. 


23 
23 


24. 


24 
24 
24 


24. 


24. 
24. 
24. 
24. 
24. 
24. 
24. 


24 
24 
24 


24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 


23. 
.7065 
23. 
23. 
231 
23. 
23. 
234 
233 
23. 


6854 


7276 
7487 
7697 
7908 
8118 
8328 
8537 
8747 


8956 
9165 
9374 
9583 
.9792 
0000 
.0208 
.0416 
.0624 
0832 


1039 
1247 
1454 
1661 
1868 
2074 
2281 
.2487 
.2693 
.2899 


13105 
3311 
13516 
3721 
3926 
4131 
4336 
4540 


4745 


24.4949 
cu QUUM 7 ала же „у Е с һин ША set E 


601 
602 
603 
604 
605 
606 
607 
608 
609 
610 


611 
612 
613 
614 
615 
616 
617 
618 
619 
620 


621 
622 
623 
624 
625 
626 
627 
628 
629 
630 


631 
632 
633 
634 


361201 
362404 
36 36 09 
36 48 16 
36 60 25 
36 72 36 
36 84 49 
36 96 64 
37 08 81 
37 2100 


37 33 21 
37 45 44 
37 57 69 
37 69 96 
37 82 25 
37 94 56 
38 06 89 
381924 
383161 
384400 


385641 
38 68 84 
38 81 29 
38 93 76 
39 06 25 
39 18 76 
39 31 29 
39 43 S4 


‚ 39 56 41 


39 69 00 


39 81 61 
39 94 24 
40 06 89 
40 19 56 
40 32 25 
40 44 96 
40 57 69 
40 70 44 
40 83 21 
40 96 00 


24. 


5153 


400 THEORY OF PSYCHOLOGICAL MEASUREMENT 


SQUARES AND SQUARE Roots OF NUMBERS FROM 1 TO 1,000. 


Number Square Square root | Number Square Square root 
| 
641 4108 81 25.3180 681 46 37 61 26.0960 
642 4121 64 25.3377 682 46 5124 26.1151 
643 41 34 49 25.3574 683 46 64 89 26.1343 
644 41 47 56 25.3772 684 46 78 56 26.1534 
645 41 60 25 25.3969 685 46 92 25 26.1725 
646 41 73 16 25.4165 686 47 05 96 26.1916 
647 41 86 09 25.4362 687 47 19 69 26.2107 
648 41 99 04 ` 25.4558 688 47 33 44 26.2298 
649 421201 25.4755 689 47 47 21 26.2488 
650 42 25 00 25.4951 690 47 6100 26.2679 
651 42 38 01 25.5147 691 47 74 81 26.2869 
652 42 5104 25.5343 692 | 4788 64 26.3059 
653 42 64 09 25.5539 693 48 02 49 26.3249 
654 42 77 16 25.5734 694 48 16 36 26.3439 
655 42 90 25 25.5930 695 48 30 25 26.3629 
656 43 03 36 25.6125 696 48 4416 26.3818 
657 43 16 49 25.6320 697 48 58 09 26.4008 
658 43 29 64 25.6515 698 48 72 04 26.4197 
659 43 42 81 25.6710 699 48 86 01 26.4386 
660 43 56 00 25.6905 700 49 00 00 26.4575 
661 436921 25.7099 701 491401 26.4764 
662 43 82 44 25.7294 702 492804 26.4953 
663 43 95 69 25.7488 703 49 42 09 26.5141 
664 44 08 96 25.7682 704 49 56 16 26.5530 
665 44 22 25 25.7876 705 49 70 25 26.5518 
666 44 35 56 25.8070 | 706 49 81 36 26.5707 
667 44 48 89 25.8263 | 707 49 98 49 26.5895 
668 4t 62 24 25.8457 | 708 50 12 61 26.6083 
669 44 75 61 25.8650 | 709 50 26 81 26.6271 
670 4409 00 25.8844 | 710 50 41 00 26.6458 
671 45024! 25.9037 71 505521 26.6646 
672 4515 84 25.9230 712 50 69 44 26.6833 
673 45 29 29 25.9422 73 50 83 69 26.7021 
674 45 42 76 25.9615 714 50 97 96 26.7208 
675 45 56 25 25.9808 715 511225 26.7395 
676 ° 45 69 76 26.0000 716 5126 56 26.7582 
677 45 83 29 26.0192 77 51 40 89 26.7769 
678 45 96 84 26.0384 718 515524 26.7955 
679 46 10 41 26.0576 719 51 69 61 26.8142 
680 46 24 00 26.0768 720 51 84 00 26.8328 


е 


SQUARES AND Square ROOTS or NUMBERS FROM 1 то 1,000. 


Number Square Square root | Number 
721 5198 41 26.8514 761 
722 52 12 84 26.8701 762 
723 5227 29 26.8887 763 
724 52 41 76 26.9072 764 
725 52 56 25 26.9258 765 
726 52 70 76 26.9144 766 
727 52 85 29 26.9629 767 
728 52 99 84 26.9815 768 
729 53 14 41 27.0000 769 
730 53 29 00 27.0185 770 
731 53 43 61 27.0370 771 
732 53 58 24 27.0555 772 
733 53 72 89 27.0740 773 
734 53 87 56 27.0924 774 
735 540225 27.1109 775 
736 54 16 96 27.1293 776 
737 543169 27.1477 777 
738 54 46 44 27.1662 778 
739 54 61 27 27.1846 779 
740 54 76 00 27.2029 
741 54 90 81 27.2213 781 
742 55 05 64 27.2397 782 
743 55 20 49 27.2580 783 
744 55 35 36 27.2764 7% 
745 555025 27.2947 785 
746 556516 27.3130 786 
747 55 80 09 27.3313 787 
748 55 95 04 27.3496 788 
749 56 10 01 27.3679 789 
750 56 25 00 27.3861 790 
751 56 40 01 27.4044 
752 56 55 04 27.4226 792 
753 56 70 09 27.4408 793 
754 56 85 16 27.4591 794 
755 57 0025 27.4773 795 
756 57 15 36 27.4955 796 
757 57 30 49 27.5136 797 
758 57 45 64 27.5318 798 
759 57 60 81 27.5500 799 
760 57 76 00 27.5681 800 
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Square Square root 
579121 27.5862 
58 06 44 27.6043 
58 21 69 27.6225 
58 36 96 27.6405 
58 52 25 27.6586 
58 67 56 27.6767 
58 82 89 27.6948 
58 98 24 27.7128 
59 13 61 27.7308 
59 29 00 27.7489 
59 44 41 27.7669 
59 59 84 27.7849 
. 597529 27.8029 
59 90 76 27.8209 
60 06 25 27.8388 
6021 76 27.8568 
60 37 29 27.8747 
60 52 84 27.8927 
60 68 41 27.9106 
60 84 00 27.9285 
60 99 61 27.9464 
61 15 24 27.9643 
61 30'89 27.9821 
61 46 56 28.0000 
61 62 25 28.0179 
61 77 96 28.0357 
61 93 69 28.0535 
62 09 44 28.0713 
62 25 21 28.0891 
62 41 00 28.1069 
62 56 81 28.1247 
62 72 64 28.1425 
62 88 49 28.1603 
63 04 36 28.1780 
63 2025 28.1957 
633616 | >28.2135 
63 5209 28.2312 
63 68 04 28.2489 
63 8401 28.2666 
640000 | 28.2843 
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SQUARES AND SQUARE Roots or NUMBERS FROM 1 то 1,000. 


Number Square Square Square root 
801 641601 28.3019 | 70 72 81 29.0000 
302 64 32 04 28.3196 70 89 64 29.0172 
803 64 48 09 28.3373 71 06 49 29.0345 
804 64 64 16 28.3049 71 23 36 29.0517 
805 64 80 25 28.3725 714025 29.0689 
806 64 96 36 28.3901 | 71 57 16 29.0861 
807 65 1249 28.4077 | 717409 |. 29.1033 
808 65 28 64 28.4253 | 71 91 04 29.1204 
809 65 44 81 28.4429 | 72 0801 29.1376 
810 65 6100 28.4605 | 7225 00 29.1548 
811 657721 28.4781 | 724201 29.1719 
812 65 93 44 28.4956 72 59 04 29.1890 
813 66.09 69 28.5132 72 76 09 29.2062 
814 66 25 96 28.5307 | 72 93 16 29.2233 
815 66 42 25 28.5482 | 73 1025 29.2404 
816 66 58 56 28.5657 73 2736 29.2575 
817 66 74 89 28.5832 73 44 49 29.2746 
818 66 91 24 28.6007 73 61 64 29.2916 
819 67 07 61 28.6082 73 78 81 29.3087 
820 67 24 00 28.6356 73 96 00 29.3258 
821 67 4041 28.6531 | 741321 29.3428 
822 67 56 84 28.6705 | 7430 44 29.3598 
823 67 73 29 28.6880 | 74 47 69 29.3769 
824 67 89 76 28.7054 74 64 96 29.3939 
825 68 06 25 28.7228 | 748225 29.4109 
826 68 22 76 28.7402 74 99 56 29.4279 
827 68 39 29 28.7576 | 7516 89 29.4449 
828 68 55 84 28.7750 753424 29.4618 
829 68 7241 28.7924 | 75 51 61 29.4788 
830 68 89 00 28.8097 | 75 69 00 29.4958 
831 690561 28.8271 | 758641 29.5127 
832 69 22 24 28.8444 | 76 03 84 29.5296 
833 69 38 89 28.8617 | 76 21 29 29.5466 
834 69 55 56 28.8791 76 38 76 29.5635 
835 69 72 25 28.8964 | 76 56 25 29.5804 
836 | 698896 28.9137 | 76 73 76 29.5973 
837 70 05 69 28.9310 7691 29 29.6142 
838 70 22 44 28.9482 77 08 84 29.6311 
839 70 39 21 28.9655 | 77 26 41 29.6479 
840 70 56 00 28.9828 | 77 44 00 29.6648 
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APPENDIX 


Number Square Square root | Number Square Square root 
881 77 61 61 29.6816 84 82 41 30.3480 
882 77 79 24 29.6985 | 85 00 84 30.3645 
883 77 96 89 29.7153 85 1929 30.3809 
884 78 14 56 29.7321 85 37 76 30.3974 
885 78 32 25 29.7489 85 5625 30.4138 
886 78 49 96 29.7658 85 74 76 30.4302 
887 78 67 69 29.7825 85 93 29 30.4467 
888 78 85 44 29.7993 861184 30.4631 
889 79 03 21 29.8161 86 30 41 30.4795 
890 79 21 00 29.8329 86 49 00 30.4959 
891 79 38 81 29.8496 86 67 61 30.5123 
892 79 56 64 29.8664 86 86 24 30.5287 
893 79 74 49 29.8831 87 04 89 30.5450 
894 79 92 36 29.8998 87 23 56 30.5614 
895 80 10 25 29.9166 87 4225 30.5778 
896 8028 16 29.9333 87 60 96 30.5941 
897 80 46 09 29.9500 87 79 69 30.6105 
898 80 64 04 29.9666 87 98 44 30.6268 
899 80 82 01 29.9833 88 1721 30.6431 
900 81 00 00 30.0000 883600 20.6594 
901 811801 30.0167 88 54 81 30.6757 
902 813604 30.0333 88 73 64 30.6920 
903 81 5409 30.0500 88 92 49 30.7083 
904 817216 30.0666 89 11 36 30.7246 
905 8190 25 30.0832, 89 30 25 30.7409 
906 82 08 36 30.0998 89 49 16 30.7571 
907 82 26 49 30.1164 89 68 09 30.7734 
908 82 44 64 30.1330 89 87 04 30.7896 
909 82 62 81 30.1496 90 06 01 30.8058 
910 82 8100 30.1662 $0 25 00 30.8221 
911 829921 30.1828 90 4401 30.8383 
912 83 17 44 30.1993 90 63 04 30.8545 
913 83 35 69 30.2159 90 82 09 30.8707 
914 83 53 96 30.2324 9101 16 30.8869 
915 83 7225 30.2490 912025 30.9031 
916 83 90 56 30.2655 91 39 36 30.9192 
917 84 08 89 30.2820 91 58 49 30.9354 
918 84 27 24 30.2985 9177 64 30.9516 
919 84 45 61 30.5150 9196 81 30.9677 
920 84 64 00 30.3315 921600 30.9839 
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SQUARES AND SQUARE Roots or NUMBERS FROM 1 то 1,000. 


Number Square Square root | Number Square Square root 
LL 
961 92 35 21 31.0000 981 96 23 61 31.3209 
962 92 54 44 51.0161 982 96 43 24 31.3369 
963 92 73 69 31.0322 983 96 62 89 31.3528 
964 92 92 96 31.0483 984 96 82 56 31.3688 
965 93 12 25 31.0644 97 02 25 31.3847 
966 93 31 56 31.0805 97 21 96 31.4006 
967 93 50 89 31.0966 97 41 69 31.4166 
968 93 70 24 31.1127 97 61 44 31.4325 
969 93 $9 61 31.1288 97 8121 31.4484 
970 94 09 00 31.1448 98 01 00 31.4643 
971 94 28 41 31.1609 98 20 81 31.4802 
972 94 47 84 31.1769 98 40 64 31.4960 
973 94 67 29 .1929 98 60 49 31.5119 
974 94 86 76 .2090 98 80 36 31.5278 
975 95 06 25 .2250 99 00 25 31.5436 
976 95 25 76 .2410 99 20 16 31.5595 
977 95 45 29 .2570 99 40 09 31.5753 
978 95 64 84 .2730 99 60 04 31.5911 
979 95 8141 .2890 99 80 01 31.6070 


980 96 04 00 31.3050 100 00 00 31.6228 


souncE: J. P. Guilford, "Psychometric Methods," 2d ed., McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1954. 
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Attenuation, correction for, 268 
Beta weights, 324 


Composites, averages of, 200-205 
mean of, 201 
хо standard deviation of, 201 
contribution of components to, 299 
correlation of, with another variable, 
181-187 
averages of, 202-205 
between weighted composites and 
another variable, 309 
differentially weighted mean of, 302 
differentially weighted standard 
deviation of, 302-305 
mean of, 175 
of parallel tests, 256 
Standard deviation of, 175-181 
weighting of, effects on order of indi- 
viduals, 306-309 
Constants, 11 
Constructs, criteria as, 355 
definition of, 10 
validity and, 337, 346-351 
variables as, 10 
Correlation, accountable variation and, 
115 
of average composites, 202-205 
Coefficients of, biserial, 167 
Pearsonian, 145, 154, 158 
phi, 163, 164 
point biserial, 162 
tetrachoric, 167 
of composites, 181-200 
of dichotomous variables, 159-170 
effects of weighting on, 310 
of equally and differentially weighted 
composites, 306-309 


Correlation, and homoscedasticity, 
118 

models of, based on regression lines, 
129 

multiple (see Multiple correlation) 

normal linear model of, 154 

among parallel tests, 225, 232, 248 

partial, 314, 320-322 

partial standard deviation and, 110- 
118, 319, 322 

regression coefficient and, 124 

reliability and, 266-272 

between true scores, 267-270 

types of, 103 

of weighted composites and another 
variable, 309-312 

Criteria, 355 

as constructs, 355 

estimation of, from predictors, 351 

multiple, 353-357 

of parallel tests, 227, 232, 241 

weighting of, 354 


Dichotomous variables, correlation of, 
159-170 
mean of, 55 
nature of, 30-34 
standard deviation of, 65 
Distribution of scores, description of, 
59-64 
from different samples, 95-98 
as frame of reference, 45 
normal frequency, 59-64 
norms and, 49 


Effective weights, 298 


Homogeneity of tests, 176, 183, 188- 
192, 345, 352 
405 
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Homoscedasticity, correlation and, 118 
definition of, 119 
as model of correlation, 118 


Improvement of reliability, 288-290 
Index of reliability, 229, 236 
Item analysis, 176, 183, 188-192, 345 


Kuder-Richardson formula, 286 
Kurtosis, 58 


Least squares, the mean and, 52-55 
regression lines in terms of, 132-136, 
315 


Mean, of average composite scores, 201 
of composites, 175 
definition of, 51 
of deviation scores, 54 
of dichotomous variables, 55 
differentially weighted, 302 
formula for, 51 
least squares and, 52-55 
of parallel tests, 224-232, 248 
of standard scores, 74 
of true scores, 225, 233, 248 
and weighting, 299 
Measurement, definition of, 21 
equality of units in, 37-44 
numbers and, 26-29 
reliability of, and pafallel tests, 216 
standard error of, 217, 228, 236-239, 
250, 260 
Model, homoscedasticity as, 118 
normal distribution as, 60-64 
of normal linear correlation, 156, 315 
of reliability, 218-250 
Multiple correlation, 312 
factors affecting, 330-334 
formula for, 325-328 
and standard error of prediction, 328 


Nominal numbers, 27 
Nominal weights, 298 
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Normal frequency distribution, as 
model, 60-64 
nature of, 59-64 
transmuting scores to, 77-88 
Normalizing, by equal base-line inter- 
vals, 83 
from a function of raw scores, 77 
from ranks, 80-83 
of scores, 77-SS 
by unequal base-line intervals, 83-88 
Norms, definition of, 49 
from different samples, 89-95 
establishing, 49 
from another test, 89-95 е < 
evaluation of, 49 
Numbers, measurement and, 26-29 
nature of, 25 
nominal, 27 
operations and, 25-30 
ordinal, 27 
ranks and, 27 
scalar variables and, 27 


Operations, and definitions of variables, 
24 
development of, 22 
nature of, 20 
numbers and, 25-30 
ranking, 21 
reliability and, 215 
types of, 21 


Parallel tests, composites of, 256 
correlations among, 225, 232, 248- 
criteria of, 227, 232, 241 
definition of, 216, 230, 247 
mean of, 224-232, 248 
reliability of measurement and, 216 
standard deviation of, 225, 232, 248, 

256 
Partial correlation, 314, 320-322 
Partial standard deviation, 110, 319, 
322 
(See also Standard error, of predic- 
tion) 

Percentile ranks, 70 

units in, 72 


Ranking, normalizing by, 80-83 
numbers and, 27 
operations of, 21 
transmuting to normalized scores, 80 
types of, 12 
Regression, coefficient of, 124, 128, 136, 
148, 150, 323-325 
multiple, 315-318, 320, 323 
Regression equation, 122, 127, 323-325 
Regression line, 121, 138, 154 
in terms of least squares, 132-136, 
315 
Reliability, coefficient of, 218 
comparable parts and, 281 
correlation and, 266-272 
' definition of, 215 
descriptions of degree of, 217 
improving, 288-290 
index of, 229, 236 
intercorrelations among elements 
and, 284 
methods for estimating, 227-228 
number of measurements and, 255- 
262 
operations of measurement and, 215 
parallel forms and, 279 
range of scores and, 262-266 
and systematic factors, 290 
test-retest and, 277 
theoretical models of, 218-250 
and unsystematic factors, 213, 274, 
276 
unsystematic variation and, 208-211 
and validity, 352 
weighting criteria in terms of, 355 
Restriction of range, direct, 357 
explicit, 357 
incidental, 357 
indirect, 357 
reliability and, 262-266 
validity and, 357-367 


Scales (see Measurement; Scores; 
Variables) 


cores, comparability of, 46 
deviation, 52 
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Scores, equality of units and, 39-44 
error, 219 
frames of reference for, 45 
meaningfulness of, 44 
normalizing, 77-88 
raw, 21 
transmuted, 21 
true (see True scores) 
Skewness, 57 ; 
Spearman-Brown formula, 258, 282 
Standard deviation, of average com- 
posite scores, 201 
of composites, 175-181 
of standard scores, 179 
definition of, 55 
of dichotomous variables, 65 
of differentially weighted composites, 
302-305 
formula for, 55 
of parallel composites, 256 
of parallel tests, 225, 232, 248, 256 
partial, 110, 319, 322 
of standard scores, 74 
of true scores, 225, 232, 234, 265 
Standard error, of estimate, 156 
of measurement, 217, 228, 236-239, 
250, 260 
of prediction, 156, 323, 328, 351 
and multiple correlation, 328 
Standard score units, 75 
Standard scores, formula for, 74 
mean of, 74 
standard deviation of, 74 
standard deviation of composites of, 
179 
Standardizing scores, 76 
Stanines, 84 
Suppressor variables, 331 
Systematic factors, 211-215 
reliability and, 290 


True scores, eorrelation between, 267— 
270 
definition of, 219, 230, 249 
estimating, 229, 235 
mean of, 224, 232, 239 
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True scores, standard deviation of, 
225, 232, 234, 265 


Units; equality of, 37 
equivalence of, 47 
percentile rank, 72 
standard score, 75 
Unsystematic factors, 211-215 
reliability and, 213, 274, 276 
types of, 272 


Validity, coefficient of, 338 
concurrent, 339 
construct, 337, 346-351 
content, 337, 341-346 
definitions of, 336 
predictive, 337, 338-341, 347-349 
reliability and; 352 
varieties of, 337 
Variables, comparability of, 46-49 


РА 


Variables, as constructs, 10 
continuous, 13 
defining, 16-20 
definition of, 10 
scalar, and numbers, 27 
suppressor, 331 
(See also Dichotomous variables) 
Variance (see Standard deviation) 


Weighting, of criteria, 354 
differential, 295 
effective, 298 
effects of, 296 

on correlation, 310 
on order of individuals, 306-309 
and the mean, 299 
multiple regression, 323 
nominal, 298 
purposes of, 293 
relative, 297 
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